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PPiEFACE 


i HE Anglo- 1 urkisli Convention lias given a new 
and nnexpected addition to the already extensive 
list of British territorial responsibilities. It is true 
that the “conditional” element which has tinged 
so much of our recent legislation enters into the con- 
nexion formed with the Turkish Government ; and 
the claims to interpose between the Sultan and his 
subjects, as well as the circumstances which will 
render interference necessary, are not very clearly 
defined. But the British Government, not only by 
entering into the Convention, but by the promi- 
nence with which imporfant events have invested 
that treaty, as also by their positive acquisition of 
the island of Cyprus, stand pledged before Europe 
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mid the world to secure to the populations of Asiatic 
Turkey a deli vemnce from the oppressiye and' corrupt 
rule which has hitherto burdened them. 


Whaterer may have been the view of the framers 
of the Convention as to its scope and endurance, 
there can be no doubt that the people of thi>s 
country — who resolved to abolish the iniquitous 
system of slavery without counting the cost — will 
take effective measures faithfully to discharge them- 
selves of the responsibility undertaken in their name. 
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geiiitors 01 the immau race appeared, and those 
which are himiliar to ns in Biblical records, or 
interesting as ■ the . platform upon which mighty 
nations strove, and empires fell, in the strife which 
W’as raging then as now ■ betw^een the pow’ers of 
Good and Evil. 


biich enquirers as may desire to possess a more ex- 
haustive description of the countries included within 
the limits of Asiatic Turkey and the regions im- 
mediately surrounding it, may he recommended to 
the EKcmiSH CrcLOPiEDiA itself,— which is believed 
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to contain, in an easily accessible form, all that is 
at present authoritatiTely known respecting that 
little visited continent. 


The Map which is prefixed to the present work 
will he foimd explanatory and helpful to the readers 
of its pages. 
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III8T0EICAL SKETCH OF 
ASIA MIKOE. 


_ I ui: liistoiy of Asia Minor forms an important chapter 
m the poiitienl and literary annals of the world. Here 
l ersiau, Greek, Itoman, or Turk has successively hold 
the mastery ; hero the prince of poets sang, and the 
father of history wrote, when all but a small angle of 
Imrope was sunk in harbari.sm. In this sketch it %voul,:l 
Iw out of place to do more than enumerate the more 
important events in the histoiy of the countiy. 

The Lydians led from the east by Lydus (Lud 1), or 
descended from him, are said to have been the earliest 
settlers m the country, although the Phrygians claimed a 
higher antiquity. The Lydian capital was Sardis, situated 
^ at the eonfluenee of the Pactolus with the Hermus. Hero 

1, Croesus, celebrated for bis wealth, and the last of a lon-^ 

I hue of kings, reigned over a territory which extended 

J eastward to the Halys. His wealth probably brought 

against him the arms of the Persians, led on by the great 
; C'ym% who defeated and dethroned him in e c 548 

g From this date for above 200 years Sardis was the seat 

0 of the Pereian governors of Asia Minor. Yet the Persians 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF 
ASIA MIKOE. 
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against him the arms of the Persians, led oix by the <^rit 
Cyrus xyho defeated and dethroned him iC b c 54 ^ 
From Hns date for above 200 years Sardis was the seat 
of the Persian governors of Asia Minor. Yet the Pemians 
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never could eiitire*Iy subjugate tlie coimtrj ; the mouii- 
taiii-tribes of the Taurus, and especially the Pisidians, 
Mill rimintained their libei-ty, and the numerous Greek 
cities ivliich were ■founded along the western and northern 
coasts before the downfall of the Lydian dynasty, were 
ever c.n the w^atch foi’ an oppoidunity to recover their 
freedoiii. In 401 B.c*, the younger Cyrus advanced from 
Sardis against his brother Artaxeiwes, attended by a 
force of Greek mercenaries, who thus learnt the way 
into the heart of the Persian empire. After the tinsuc- 
eessful termination of the expedition^ the 10,000 sur- 
viving Greeks, under the conduct of Xenophon, crossed the 
northern part of Asia Minor on their return home. The 
victory of Alexander at the Granicus, in b.c. 334, and 
that of Issiis in the following year, decided the fate of 
the Persian empire, and wrested Asia Minor from the 
Persian yoke. 

The long series of wars that followed the death of 
Alexaiuler resulted in the formation of several small 
kingdoms in Asia Minor, the most important of which 
were those of Pergamus and Pontus ; the former ruled 
by monarchs of Greek descent, the latter by princes of 
Persian origin. Attains Philometor, the last king of 
Pergamus, died b.c. 133, bequeathing his kingdom to 
the Homans, who thus obtained a footing in Asia Minor ; 
but owing to the extraordinary courage and persistent 
opposition of Mithridates king* of Pontus, they did not 
succeed in reducing the peninsula to the form of a pro- 
vince till the time of Pompeius and Julius Cmsar. Under 
the government of Rome, Asia Minor reached its highest 
Fmm Mug secure, agriculture and trade 
iourlshttii excellent roads were formed, new cities 
emtedf and old towns rebuilt or embellished. The 
ftuinerous and extensive ruins discovered by modem 
travellers in Am Minor, attest a high degree of 
dviimtioii and splendour. The early histoiy of the 
iliiimb m intimately connected with that of Asia 
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Aiinor ; in the clash' between Cliristiaiiity and PagaiiiEii 
rniicli Ijittemess was engendered;, and many strifes en 
sued; the Pagan w.as- cruel and a persecutor, and the 
Christian, in his niisdirected zeal, demolislied the hnesi 
teinides, regardless of the beauty of the work or the skilj 
of the architect. Two oecumenic comicils sat in the 
city of Nic^ea, a,d. 32o and 7S7 respectively; the former 
condenined the Arian heresy, and framed the Nicmari 
Creed, the latter condemned the Iconoclasts, The dis- 
sensions between religious sects during the otli century 
led to great cruelties, and the city of Ephesus witnessed 
many disgraceful quarrels amongst the follow'ers of the 
religion of peace. ITnder the Sassaiiide djuiastj the 
Pei’sians again turned a longing eye towards tlm w^est, 
and the Byzantine emperors had to struggle hard for the 
defence of Asia Minor. 

To strengthen himself against the Persians, Justinian 
formed an alliance with the Turks, who then appear for 
the first time on the field of history, looking down from 
the heights of the Caucasus. In 611 Chosroes 11. , king 
of Pei-sia, overran Asia Minor from the Euphrates to the 
Bosphorus, sacking Ancyra, and taking Chalcedon by storm. 
Heracliiis however conveyed his army by sea to the gulf 
of Issus, defeated the Persians \Yith great loss in a battle 
fought on the Sams, and by the victory of Nineveh, wkich 
he won in 627, for ever humbled the hereditary enemy of 
the Roman empiire. Soon after this the Koran w’as 
written, and raised a new powder in the world ; the Asiatic 
provinces of the empire were seized one after another by 
hordes of Saracens, Arabs, and Moors, Haroiin-al-Rashid 
twice oveiTan Asia Jtlinor, and compelled Nicephorus I. 
to pay tribute. Theophiliis IL (S20 — 840) was con- 
stantly engaged in waifare with these invaders, and at 
the end of his fifth campaign had the mortification of 
seeing Armonium, the birthplace of his father, levelled to 
tiic ground by the Caliph ^klotassem. The Seljiikian 
Turks next come upon, the scene, taking Iconium in 1069, 
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nrikiis,,' llie emperor .Bomanus Diogenes prisoner at tlie 
hattie'of Aiaiizioert, Angnst 26, 1071. Ciitulniish, one 
of their I'dnces, soon after established his camp at Ktita- 
111 jell. 111 1074 Soliman L, son of Cutulmish, pushed 
his conquests in Asia Alinor to Bicma, the capital of 
Blihynia, which he made the seat of his government : 
and now commenced in earnest that long, struggle between 
the Greeks and Turks which did not terminate till the 
capture of Constantinople bj the .latter la 14o3. . .In AIils . 
interval however the soil of Asia Minor echoed to the 
tread of the mailed warriora of the Crusades, first in 1098, 
when under Godcfroj.de Bouillon the chivalry of Europe, 
filter the capture of X.icma,' swept across the peninsula, to 
establish the kiugdom of . Jerusaleni ; again, in 1148, 
during the disastrous advance of Conrad, III. and.'. Louis 
VI L; once more in 1190, w’heu a bath in the Cvdnus 
]!r*>vcfl fatal to Frederick I. as it had nearly done to 
Alexander the Great long before. In the fourth crusade 
jir!>se the new Greek principalities of Xiema and Trebizond. 
During the following half-century the Seljukian Turks 
again invaded Asia Minor, and re-established the kingdom 
of Iconiiim, which was finally extinguished by the Mogul 
invasion under the descendants of Gengis Khan in the 
13th century- Ortho^ul, one of the adherents of the late 
djiiastj, retired to Smghut on the Sakarljeh, whence 
Othman, his son, issuing in 1 299, in a few years conquered 
Bithynia and the neighbouring provinces, receiving just 
before liis death in 1320 news of the capture of Brusa, 
which then became the capital of the Ottoman empire. 
The remaining provinces, with the seven churches, were 
KW after finally loefc the Christian emperor. Bajazet I. 

vmUt 0 f all the temtories of the empire, wdtii the 
exception of the kingdom of Trebizond and a small strip 
of giDund round Consrtantiaople, and these, with the city 
of CcHwtoititie itself, he wm preparing to seize, when a 
new Mongol invasion, under the famous Tamerlane, 
brought m the battle of Angora (July 20, 1402), in 
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wliicli Eajaxet lost at once Bis liberty and Lis klagdom 
and tlie coiiqneror, after .taking Epiiesus and Smjm? 
establisHcl himself for .a time, at Kntahiyeli, whilst hi 
.sons wasted and plundered the whole coiintiy. Tii 
Mongol tide soon ebbed, howeyer, and in 1403 Bros, 
again shared with Adriaiiople the honouris of the sultanas 
resi'lenee. Mahomet. ,11. came to the throne in 14ol 
Coiistaiitiiiople fell in. 1453 ; Trebizond in 14G1 ; and 
since that time the jjroYiiiees ■ of Asia Minor have been 
until within a few years ruled bj gi'asping Turkish 
governors, constantly at fend wdfeh one another. Such of 
the towns as survived, the ravages of time and w^ar lost 
their trade and commerce, the fairest and richest plains 
laive been left wdthont culture, and hordes of nomadic 
dhirkomans and Kurds roam unchecked through the 
central table-lands. 

These regions, which in ■' -earlier ages were studded with’ 
prosperous cities inhabited by teeming pfipiilations blessed ' 
with material civilisation and .governed in .some measure ; 
by priuci]des of law and justice, are now and have been 
ftr centuries the prey of the spoiler. A cruel oppression 
has turned into a desert lands which once had been 
exuberant in tiieir fertility. It may be that under the 
benignant iniiiienee of British administration, applied 
either directly or through the medium of a renovated 
Turkish Government, they will again experience the bless- 
ings of order, seciulty, and peace* 



CYPBUS. 

■ 4 —' . 

Ciriii'r 4 , yr iis it h called by tlie Turks, Kibris, is one 
of tiic largest islands in the Mediterranean, and lies near 
tbe fyfists of Syria and Asia Mmor. Its principal part, 
iu sLape an irregular parallelogram, is about 110 miles 
long from east to west, between Cape della Grega (the 
aaelL'Ut Pediilinm) at St. Pifaiio, and Hagios Epiphanies 
n.hc aiicierit Cape Akanias). The breadth of this part of 
t'lO i'daud varies from 30 to dO miles, its most southern 
|K>iur being Cape delle Gatte (the ancient Curias), and its 
most northern point Capo Kormacliiti (the ancient Grom- 
liijoii), uhich is 4d miles distant from Cape Anemnr in 
Cilicia. The rest of the island forms a hom-like projec- 
tion, about 20 miles in length with a breadth of from 2 to 
!} miles, terminating in Capo Andrea (the ancient Dinare- 
tum), off which lie two small islets called Kleides, or ‘Hhe 
keys of Cyprus.” This part, which is rugged, mountainous, 
and rocky, takes a north-eastern direction, pointing into 
the Gulf of Scanderoon, and lies nearly in a line with 
Caj>e Khanzir, the most southern ]>oint of the Amaiiiis 
Mountains on the coast of Syria. The distance from Cape 
Andrea to Cape Khanzir is aboxit 75 miles ; but the 
tt««tst part of the Syrian coast, in the neighbourhood of 
m mlj about 60 miles distant from Cape 
Andwa. The island la aliont 230 miles north from the 
Damietta mouth of the Nile, A range of mountains runs 
through the island in the direction of its length, keeping 
do»r to the north than to the south coast. These 
mountains, mIM Olympus by the ancients, now Stavro- 
f aao imei Santa-Croce, are according to some more than 
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TOGO feet, to otLers more thaiijlO/iOO feet aLove the sea. 
On Mount Santa-Croce, IS miles nortli of Lariiaka, is a 
ciiiircli said to been founded bj Helena, the inotlier 
of Constuiitliie : another suiBmit, 5 miles from Zerini, or 
Ohirneli, near the north coast, has a rnonasteiy and an 
old castle upon it, from which there is a splendid Tiew. 
Tlie iiortheiii siof^e of these mountains is bold and rugged : 
the southern side is still more so, presenting a cleeplj- 
serrated outline with tlucklj-wooded steeps, diversified bj 
precipitous masses of limestone and deep picturesque 
valleys, in which grow the narcissus, the anemone, and the 
ranunculus. The most extensive plain, called Messarea, 
is in the south-east part of the island, and is watered by 
the river PediiCits, which is however nearly dry insurinner, 
like all the other rivers of the island. Another level 
tract, watered by tiie Tretus, lies tu the south of the 
farmer, near the ancient city of Citium. 

Strabo (Casanb,, G82, Ax.) gives the following enume- 
ration of the iowins of C^q,}rus in his time. On the 
north coast, cast of Cape Aoamas, were Arsiiioci, »SoH, with 
a harbour founded by ITialerus and Acamas of Athens \ 
Limenia, inland ; then east of Cape Crommyon, Lapathiis, 
built by the Lacedemonians ; next Agidus, Aphrodisium, 
and Carpasia \ east of the latter was a mountain and cape 
called Olympus, with a temple of Yenus upon it, whicli 
women were forbidden to enter. Turning thence towards 
the south wm Salamis, at the mouth of the Pediieiis, one 
of the principal cities of the island, said to have been built 
by Teucer, an emigrant from the island of Salamis. Near 
the mouth of the Fediseus was Amuiochostos, the name of 
which remains in the corrupt form of Famagosta. Pro- 
ceeding southward was another Arsinoc, with a port ; 
next came Leiicolla, near Cape Pedaiium, a lofty table- 
land, called the Table of Venus.*^ West of Pedaiium 
was Citium, witii a harbour that could be closed. Citium 
was a large town, and the birthplace of Zeno the Stoic. 
TYest of Citium was Amathiis. Inland was Palma, and 
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aiiotber momitaiii ealM ' Olympus. Sailing round Cape 
Curias to tfae west w^.- the- town of Curiums with a port, 
built by the AtglTi. ■ Here the coast turns to the iiorth- 
west, looking towards BhodeSj and had the towms of 
Treta,Eoosoun%and Old Paphos (Palnepaphos) ; then Cape 
Zephyrium ; and next to it another Arsinoe, with a port, 
temple, and sacred grore ; ami I^ew Paphos^ built by 
Agapenor, 60 stadia by land from Old Paphos. The 
liorth-eastern part of the, island wm called the Akte of the 
Greeks, from the tradition that Teiicer landed upon it 
with his colonists. 

Host of the aho¥e towns, and others which Strabo has 
left out, haTe long since disappeared. The present towms 
of ( yprims are the following : — Le/kosia, vulgarly called 
tlie capital of the island, and the residence of the 
Turkish governor, which is near the site of the ancient 
fxtra, or Leucotra. Its population is not more than 
The town stands in the centre of the island, in a 
plain surrounded by mountains. Lefkosia w^as the re- 
sidence of the kings of Cyprus of the Liisignan dynasty, 
and was then much larger than at present : the Venetians 
destroyed ])art of it in order to strengthen the remainder. 
It iH now three miles' in circumference. The church of 
St. Sophia, a line gothic- building, is converted into a 
mof^qiie : the monuments of the Lusignaiis in it being sadly 
mutilated. There are ■'■■ also a fine bazaar, a khan for 
travellers, several Greek churches and convents, a Roman 
Catholic church, and the palace of the governor, on the 
portal of which is still seen the Venetian lion In stone. 
Ilie bastioiiec! walls erected by the Venetians still stand. 
Tit- art ntitow and dirty, and many of the fine 

oM mmhm eramWiiig to deca}-. Carpets, cotton 
prtnfi, mud mmmm leather are the chief industrial 

? rodiicta ; there m mm& timie in raw cotton and wine. 

he Greek archbishop of Lefkosia is metropolitan of the 
whole Island. on the east coast, a few miles 

sonlli of oM Salamli, and not far from the site of the 
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ancient Tamassus, once famous for its copper iiiiiieS; is s 
town once strongly fortified by tlie YeuetianSj but now 
iBiicIi depopulated and decayed. The Venetian palace 
and most of the churches are in ruins, and the fortifica- 
tions are insignificant. LarnaM^ or Larnika^ adjoining' 
the site of old Citium, near the south coast, and 24 miles 
southwards from Lefkosia, is a thriving place, hcdiig the 
residence of the European consuls and factors, and the 
chief seat of trade. The port of Larnaka is at Salines, 
about a mile and a half distant. A Greek bishop resides 
at Larnaka, and there are also some Catholic churches iu 
the town. The houses are built chiefij of clay, and only 
one story high above the ground-fioor, on account of the 
earthquakes to which the island is subject. The interior 
of the houses however is comfortable, the apartments are 
paved with white marble, and almost every house has a 
garden, of which the Cypriotes are veiy fond. The 
principal exports consist of cotton, wine, the best of which 
is produced near Limasol, salt, corn, opium, turpentine, 
silk, and fruit : population about 3000. or 

Limmoi, near the ancient Amathus, 42 -miles S.W* frotir 
Larnaka, has a good harbour, but the town is a heap of 
ruins : in the surrounding country the Tine and other 
fruit-trees fiourlsli ; carolt- trees being especially abundant. 

or Faplm, has been already noticed. On 
the north coast is Berim, r Gkimth^ the ancient Cennia, 
with a fort and a small harbour, from which there is some 
traffic with the opposite coast of Caramania. Besides 
these, there are a few Gi-eek villages and several timvm- 
teries scattered about the island. 

The soil of Cyprus is rutturally fertile ; formeily under 
the Venetians it maintained a population of nearly 
1,000,000 ; but the number of iubabitaiits in L^oO wm 
only 140,000, of wLom 'about 100,000 were Creeks, ami 
30,000 Turks, the remainder being Catholiee and !?^farointes. 
From neglect and oppression, the inhabitants are in a 
state t»f the greatest miseiy. Many districts of the island 
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ure uiHaliabitedj beiog either imcultivated wastes or 
elotlied with heath, thjme, and other aromatic plants. 
Cotton of the hnest qualitj? excellent wine, and all kinds of 
fruit axe produced ; but agriculture is in a most backward 
fctate. The average annual yield of corn is about 112,000 
quarters. Besides the xwoductions just named, madder, 
opium, colocvnth, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, hemp, 
tobacco, ika, are grown. The carob~trce {Ceratonia 
Siliqna) abounds in some districts ; its succulent pods are 
ex|X)rted to Egypt and Syria, wdiile the pulp, •which is 
ealied St. John^s Bread, and resembles manna, is used as 
an article of food. Other products are olive-oil, pitch, 
wool, cheese, raisins, and sill?. On the mountains are 
forests of fine timber. One of the most important plants 
of the island in respect to its economical uses is the Feimla. 
Gmca (the ancient papBrj^^ and still called Xartbeka) : of 
the stalks the Cypriot forms a great |>art of his household 
furniture ; and the pith is used instead of tinder for con- 
veying hre from one place to another, as taught by Pro- 
metheus of old. (/Eschjl us, Prom./’ 109-111.) Sheep 
and cattle thrive. In ancient times Cyprus was famous 
for its valuable copper mines, as w'cll as for gold, silver, 
and precious stones, including the diamond, emerald, 
jasper, opal, and agate. Copper, asbestc>s, talc, rock- 
crystal, and various other minerals are now” knowm to 
exist, but no mines are allowed to be worked. Salt is 
made on the sea-shore to the amount of about 10,000 tons 
annimlly. Game and hsh are plentiful. The island is 
infested wdth snakes, tarantulas, and venomous spiders * 
and sometimes almost exerj| green herb and leaf is 
by <dondta of locusts from the neighbouring 
diintta is cold in winter, owing to the 
wii^ that blow from tba mountains of Asia Minor and 
Syiia. In the plains the heat of summer is excessive, 
bttt it k moderated % the sea breezes ; rain is very 
tmw iu Bumxmr^ md m irrigation Is neglected of course 
lliirt ii then very little verdure. Some districts ax*e 



urilieuldij, from want of driinage, and tlie consequent 
maLiriii* 


CVpi-us in its. greatest length is -121 mileSj its cir- 
ctimfereace about 250 miles, and its area 2768 square 
miles. Tlie hills are grouped ia two chains, one on 
the south, the other on the north side ; the latter chain 
is tlic least eloTated, few of its highest points reaching 
above 3000 feet, while four hills iii the south' chain rise 
to a height of 5000 feet or more ; one of tliese luoiuitains, 
Troodos, is more than 0000 feet Iiigli. Between the 
chains is a plain, through which the two principal rivers 
dow. Both rise from the hanks of the mountains near 
the centre of the island ,* but one Hows towards the west, 
and the other and larger towards the east. The springs 
in the northern chain are more abundant and aq>ioiiH 
than those in the south, and occur at an elevation of 
about 700 feet, at the junction of the limestone and marl. 
As the climate is dry in the earlier part of the year and 
the spiririgs are permanent, it is believed that their real 
source is not in the south chain of the island, but in the 
Caramanian mountains, on the opposite coast The 
geology has not been worked out. The axes of the 
mountain chains are believed to be plutonicj but sedb 
meiitaiy rocks, consisting of limestones, sandstones, and 
slates, rest on their Hanks, wiiich are referred to the 
Jurassic formation by Prof. Eeuss. On the lower slopes 
of the liills marls have been found which appear to be 
tertiary j the marl bed near Larnaka contains foramb 
nifera, mostly belonging to the mllkiidie, and nearly all 
recent 

When the Phccnieians fimt colonised Cyprus it was well 
w’ooded ; since then the forests have been destroyed, and 
vast tracks of woodland have been converted Into diy, 
arid deserts. There ^ are still some small woods on the 
tops of the hills. 

The natural sterility of the country has nob been 
remedied by much agricultural effort of the Cypriots. 
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Cyprus appofirs 'to liave been colonised by the PIkbiij 
ciiiiis at an eaidy period, and the island, or a portion of it 
«eems to bayc been .subject to' them even down to the 
time of Solomon, ' Their chief town, is supposed 

to have been the most ancient city in Cyprus, and to be 
the Ckittha mentioned in the Old Testament. Its 
ruins are seen ■ between Laiiiaka and its port Salines. 
Piiamician inscriptions have been found in the fonn- 
of a fort, w^hieh defended a large basin or 
harbour now nearly filled up. Ethiopians are also 
mentioned as forming part of the' popmlation, but it is 
difficult to say exactly wdio are designated under this 
name. Greek eoioiiies afterwards settled on the coast. 
According to Strabo it was divided among scvex'al petty 
tyrants, who were at times at war with and sometimes 
allied to the neighbouring powers of Asia Minor and 
<Ireece. Ainasis, king of Egypt, invaded Cypnis and 
to*>k Citium (Hei’od. ii. 162), and it wats probably he 
w'ho introduced the Ethiopian or African settlers. The 
island liecame subject to the Persians (Herod, v. 108), 
and afterwards submitted to x\lexander the Great, upjori 
wdiose death it fell with Egypt to the share of Ptolemy, 
the sou of Lagus. It coixtinued under the Ptolemies, 
sometimes united with Egypt, and sometimes under ji 
i^eparate prince of the same dynasty. The last of these 
princes, brother to Ptolemy Anle'tes, king of PIgypt, 
incurred the enmity of P. Ciodiiis ITilclier, who being 
taken jirisoner by the Ciiician pirates, sent to the king of 
Cyprus for money to pay his ransom. The king sent a 
«uin which was too little. CJlodius having recovered his 
liberty by other means, when he became tribune of the 
l>eople obtained a decz'ee to be passed for reducing Oy|)rus 
to a Roman province. (Strabo, 684 ; and Dion." sxxvifi. 
30.) M. Cato was sent to take possession of it. The 
king on hearing of this design put himself to death before 
b’ato’s arrival Cato seized upon the treasuiy, which was 
well filled, and sent a large 'booty to Rome. Cyprus ibm 
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Iwwmc- a Rflnian province. On the division of the emoire 
it iell to tlie lot of the Byzantine emperors, and after 
Revcral vicissitudes became a separate principality under a 
‘ t^mneni. Richard of England took it in 

lyil, ™.l ..Id il to Ihe Tanphrs. .l.o» opprosjo.; dtol" 
the people to revolt. Eichard resumed tlie soverei'uux' 
and gave it to Guy of Lusignan, the e.vpelled kiiu. of 
Jerusalem, in The Lusigiians retained it for n^rlv 

three ceutunes, dunng which period Cyprus flourished^ 

tr’niwf ,diedin 1458, leaving the kingdom 

to C harlotte, his only legitimate child, who married her 
cousin Idouis, count of Genemi, second son of the Duke of 
. ay.y and of Anna of Cypru.s. She was solemnly crowned 
ut Lefkoyam 1460, hut was soon after e.vpelled by her 
Iw? assisted by the Mamelukes of 

'named Catherine Cornaro, the daiu^hter 

it)0,O0o gold dii^ta On this occa.sion the Venetian 
sonnte adopted Catharine Cornaro as daughter of St 
• lark, and the mamage was celebrated in 1471 In 147 '> 

VermM Catharine, in 1489 to aMic^to fl 1 ’ 

i» f.v,„ of «.e X 

TrcYiso, where she spent the reniainder nP 

pri„toij ,,jk . ,iUi sl 
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lantlj defended hy tlie proTeditor-geiicral, Marcaiitouii 
Bragadino. At length, iu August, 1511, the Yeiietiaiis 
were obliged to capitulate, on ecmclition of being seni 
safely home. The pasha ]\Iostapha signed, the capitula- 
tion, but when Bragadino with the other Teiietiaa officers 
repaired to his tent to deliver up the kej^s, they were 
treacherously seized and put to death, excepting Bragadino, 
who, after some days, was led naked to the square of 
Famagosta, where in the pasha’s presence the execu- 
tioner began to hay him alive. Bragadino expired in the 
midst of the torments, which he endured to the hist with 
tlie greatest constancy. His skin was filled with straw 
and imng tip to the yard-arm of the admirars vessel, in 
W'hich Miistapha retnnied to Constant! nopde. Yenice 
raised a monument to the memory of Bragadino in the 
church of San Giovanni e Paolo, and his relatives after a 
time ransomed his skin, wiiich was placed in the monu- 
ment. From that time the island remained in possession 
of the Turks, and formed a pashalic in the Ejalet of the 
Djizairs, or islands which arc governed by the Caj)itan 
■ Pasha 

In July, 18TB, Cyprus ivas conditionally ceded to Great 
Britain, and is now administered as one of the possessions 
of the Crown. 
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Ar- \T d.lXf from iham%% '‘eaht/’ is a geo.s'rapliical term 
mil tell imrler the Bvziiitiiie empire, and was 

mod t<i dcftigmate the eonntiy that lay east of Constanti- 
nople. The terra is frequently employed as the modem 
n’ra)ii}ra of the pciiinsula of A^^ia Minor. In the divisions 
of fliO Country as thc.y are recognised by some writers, 
homi ver, the ttrra Anatolia Avritteri also Xatolia and 
A file!' h' I has a more restrieted senie, and is applied to the 
west nial ir‘>rtlawed, df Asia-!Minor, including the whole 
tciTitorj west of the Halys, the Kafajah-Dagh, and the 
eoiitiiniiiig nuige as far as Lake Iher, tvhere the bounclary 
runs soutli“West to the neighbourhood of Lake Cliardak, 
and tliciice nearly south w^ard> terminating near the mi<l» 
point of the Lycian coast, opposite the isle of Kastelorizo. 
The noith-easfc of tlie peninsida is on maps called liOiiru, 
and the fioiith*east Karamaaia. In the east, Eum (pru- 
notmeed Koom) is the common name of Asia iMinor. ■ 

ItOlXDAlIES AKB MOBLIllT BiTISIONS. ■ . 

Anatolia is here considered as representing the wLoIe 
cif the j^ninsula In western Asia, lying between 36° and 
IS"" X. kt, 26° and 40"" E. long.; and bounded X. by 
the Enxhic or Black Sea, AY. by the /Egean or Arcli'i- 
pelafo, the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmara, and the 
Bosphorus; and S. by the Mediterranean and S^Tia, 
from wfiicli kst it is se|mrated by the Amanns Mountains 
and f«#r a ^ short distance by the Euphrates. The eastern 
boiratkiy is not a natiiimi one, and it is very complicated. 
.Leavingjiic Eiiplimtes at a short distance above the town* 


axitojlia. 


ir 


3Jon)i-iiorth-west till it meets M 

to the junction of L- J Su “r"’ 

tukes a noitii-east direction for k fei P‘^‘«t it 

^fiuisiir-JJagi, fijQQfj j miles, along the 

’>Mk of too Kara-Su ; tiien't.L itl ^ ^ !f 
crosses this river and strikes the “ 

Euphrates and the YeshilJrnr t , ^^•‘e 

long.; whence 5ters™’, 
east and east the bouudarv reachf- try'll 
tae high-lands connected with thcr. and 

eastward reaches the JJIack Sea a 1 t V nc-rcli- 

,/i'im- length of the penins2 f, . ;r^- 

t;^the coast oi.po.site K SanVi 

tims niav he taken as the average Lt^ h fn^;’ ’ 

I he breadth from the head of t ^ ."’t' 
the port of Sunisnn, the ancient j • ^ f'^^^-’n'^eruu to 

the distance between the head r f miles; 

and the mouth of the Sakariveh /l 
IS also 300 miles, lletwcen the t t- Sanga.-ius, 

the bread! h increases to d'^O inde’ indicated 

I'oav be taken at 320 miles. “ The area not average 
islands round the coa.st, exceeds including the 

and the population is Kunnospd fr T ^ S'jnare miles - 
, Tiio narne Asia MinSr^' ^ I" 5,000, OuO. ^ 
the* 4tli centurv, to distinoiiisV use in 

(Greater Asia T >if '1 ^ ^ from the 

countries that lie east o{ a^liM d'' the 

tlie Gnlf of Issus to the^ Euvofp^ of 

early Greek colonists wL set led Tl.e 

peiuusula, spoke of a Lower Ash^ 
part of Asia ilinor west of the'Su i”'' 
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A,sia Minor wfts known to the later Greeks luicler the 
iiaiiies of its divisions — Mysia, Lydia, and Ciyia, on the 
weHt ; Lyeia, Parophylia with Pisidia, and Cilicia, on the 
south'; Bithynia, Paphkgoiiia, and Pontis, on the north] 
and Phry;,da" Galatia, and Cappadocia, in the centre. The 
Greeks established colonies and built towns on all the 
three coasts of the peninsula, hut their occupation was 
most complete and continuous on the west side. Here 
were the districts of rEulis, Ionia, and the little Dorian 
confederation of Caria. The Komans, under the desi,:^-- 
natjon of Asia intra Taurum, or Asia within the Taurus 
Moiiii tains, incliided all that part of the peninsula to the 
north ami the north-west of this mountain-range, whilst 
tfie rtnnainder of the country, and all the rest of Asia, was 
comprehended tinder the name of Asia extra laimun, 
ur A,>ia bcyoiid the Taurus. I’he islands belonging 
to Minor w'ere fonned into a province (Provincia 
Insiilanirn) by Vespasian: in the time of Constantine 
the province comprised A3 islands, with Rhodes for 
loetrofwilis. In the administrative divisions of the Turks 
the islands have always formed a separate government 
ijulkd I'ijizair (that k, “islands’’)? which Rhodes is 
the capital 

The Turks, who are very inconstant in their geographical 
arrangements, and cx?nfound all ancient distiiictions, divide 
Asia Minor at the present time into eight Eyalets, or 
general governments : — 1. Kastarnuni, which includes 
Faphkgooia; chief town, Kastamuni : 2. Khouadavendi- 
gumr, comprising Bithynia ; chief town, Briisa : 3. Aydiii, 
which embraces Lydia and the other states on the western 
mml ; chief town, Smyrna : 4. Kamman, which includes 
th« aiickiit Phrygia and Pamphylia ] chief town, Koni jeh : 

5. Adana, rnuUmiug the ancient Cilicia; chief town, 
Adana; 6. which e<aaprisfis the ancient Galatia; 

rliicf town, Angora : 7. Siwas, comprising Cappadocia; 
chief town, Siwas; 8, Tharahezoun, which coutuiiis Pontus 
and a part ol Armenia ; capital, Trapezun or Trebizond, 


Uie valets are governed either hr o r / ■ ^ 

wr.tesherif (-ovenior-genera]) iJh (''''^'srov) or 

. //r., or provinces: adSiste^ el£ In- 
Uitiueii.‘.uit-o'oveiTiors) or moiias'^'k / p l 
are further di-.-ided into ea^f liras 

that is, vuC 


n,, COArfT-LIISrE, ISLANDS, ET*' 

"*'Ti 

P«p,i„ ,z"i“iZT;,iss! z "T 

betiveoii Asia iliuorand Syria ^ ^““s up 

a li'OJit to the sea. From the CxilPfrf^’^ present so bold 
to the e-tteiisive jdaiu which opens boh' ^ f'sT r ^-^ttkri, 

uointeri’upted mass of loffv^n almost 

t .0 F.-,„ He 1 “h o, Z“f “"“ ^'"'■*'5’ o' 

««). to the peninsula of CW rl ^«p medoii Kopri 
of bold promontories and in ! series 

-Selinty and Anamur^bam rockfru ^^^tween 

niouiitains, form the coast. PTeaf tile*’’ by lofty 

of this coast, the wide nhiins r,f +i .extremity 

the sea, and estend some dist^n^. b'ihcia open on 

tke Gulf of W west coast of 

Ananmr Iie.s CWn„ ^ i v ^ “ties soutli from Cane 
Ahnipo, the ancient' Kiinoim^^ and 
western point of the peninsula, ^ 

qt “X ”»• “ ™i- ™”.: 

and irejiir an f 

and m many resiiects verv nnifi ^ world, 

«bore of Greece Dtp? °PPo«ite 

sulas and islands, whicll are conHn,1^°■ ^ I'rejectmg penin- 
promontories of the mainland, chaSil'!*u,-!‘^j^^®“* 


M rrvnrs axd asutic tubkey. 

'I f»f the iblanrls on the west coast are CoSj 

S.ia."'- and Metelin or Mjtilene, the ancient Lesbos. 

I'ht* i-icaiiicd of the iJardanelles, the ancient Hellespont us, 
Europe fb>ni Asia by a strait about 40 miles 
h ijj, mi at It- mrroweat part not riiorc than one mile 
br^ii., opcuina’ of the Propontis, or Sea of 

^faniiora O'ibmit i 4 M in ile^ lung*, and 4*3 miles broad in 
too ^ 4 iciest part) ftneeceded by the Bosphorus (14 miles 
h and iVom haif a mile to 2 miles broad), wliicii unites 
the >ir.i of ll;ninc'ra and the Black Sea. The coast of 
tl)»{ Idiick Sea presents no deep indentations or bays; 
the laomi tains are never very far removed from the 

5ind the coa-t is described as strikingly bold in 
lU fcitbne: lofty hilh, covered with extensive forests, 
htotriiiiju doun to the waters edge, while occasionally 
broil, d ^ailevb, with srt‘e|,> cliffs on either side, rmi hir up 
mto the country. F*jr scune distance about Cape Lepte, 
iiuw Indje, the coast is iotv and black. At the mouths of 
tiie Ihilys and the Iris there are low tracts of alluvial 
fujiuistiun, thickly wooded, and in some parts marshy. 
Mt'cp bills, rising directly from the sea, and broken by 
iii;iny deep ravines, characterise the coast near Trebizond, 
which town stands at the font of a high range of rindii- 
iiitiiig bills fekiping down to the beach and everywhere 
well w»>Oilecl. 

THE MOILNTALV LAKGES OF AYATOLLl. 

^The general characteristies of the siuface of the interior 
of Asia Minor are its vast parallel mountain ranges, 
which run nearly east and west, and support between 
tlieiii tiigh tabk-kiids of great extent. The iabledands 
coiitalii numerous sidt and fresh-water lakes, and are 
clndiicd by iiunieruus rivers, the largest of which dow 
riie EiiTcine and Archipelago. Tlie southern tahle- 
lai.di h rianaiiiible for its many traces of vcdeanic action, 
tiol iur its series of salt-lakes, many of which have no 
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visible or known communication with the son, the rivers 
tiiut originate in them' plunging into the earth at tfie 
II >rtlieni ba*o of the Taurus Mountains. The three | riu- 
cijial miunituin ranges are — the Taurus, which is the 
umst Southern; the AntitauruSj central and east; ami 
the mountains that rim nearly parallel to the coast of the 
Euxine. These mountains, and the tartledarids corioected 
with them, will be here described iu the order just laid 
down, 

1. .Mount 7\fnrus , — The Euphrates, from the jnnctirai 
of the Kara-Su with the Murad, near Kapiaii-Mafieri. runs 
in a south-western direction, till, iu Db' X. hit,, TO' 
JT lung., it enters the al[>ine country thruugh the rmrrew 
])aHS of liijali. Stopped by a range of lofty moinitniiiM, 
the river turns east, south-east, south, and soiitli-ucst, 
am! after having made a curve, the diamef:€r of which 
from north to soiit.h is above TO miles, resumes its 
soLitbern course in the environs of the villngc of .Bnsm'. 
The tract enc».)mplls^ed by this curve of the Euphrates is 
a mountain-knot, winch may iic considered as the 
extremity of Mount. Taurus proper ; its northern limit is 
formed by the river Tokhinah, the Meins of the ancients, 
which joins the Euphrates on the west a little below the 
pass of ilijah. This knot, of which the Akjah-Dagh is 
the highest point, stretches west as far as the town r>f 
Marash, whence it continues in several ranges ; and for 
the sake of eonvenienee we shall call the whole tlm Akjuli 
M«:*nntains, though it wmiihl be perhaps as ueli to call it 
the Cornmagenian Mountains, since the country thus 
eneoiBpassed by the Euphrates was the principal part of 
the ancient province of Conmiauene, Well lu^otled aiel 
fertile valleys lead from the Tokhmah up to tlie moun- 
tains. They wind at first thimigh limestone hills ulKiiind- 
ing with fossil shells. Where the hills end, long ridges 
of black Tolcanie rocks begin ; these are succeeded by 
platforms and table-lands, upon wdnch the rock-terraces 
rise one above another, terminated at the crest in conical 
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Tbe principal of the islands on the west coast are Cos, 
^^arnos, Chios, and Metelin or Mytilene, the ancient Lesbos. 
Tiie channel of the Dardanelles, the ancient Heliespontus, 
sejairates Europe from Asia bj a strait about 40 miles 
and at its narrowest part not more than one mile 
br«.)ad. The wider opening of the Propontis, or Sea of 
]\!.armora (about 140 miles long, and 45 miles broad in 
the widest part) is succeeded by the Bosphorus (14 miles 
long, and from half a mile to 2 miles broad), wLich unites 
the" Sea of i^Iarrnora and tbe Black Sea. The coast of 
the Black Sea presents no deep indentations or bays ; 
the mountains are never very far removed from the 
shore, and the coast is described as strikingly bold in 
its outline ; lofty hills, covered wdth extensive forests, 
stretching down to the water’s edge, wLile occasionally 
broad rafieys, with steep cliffs on either side, run far up 
into the country. For some distance about Cape Lepte, 
now Indje, the coast is low and black. At the mouths of 
the Haiys and the Iris there are low tracts of alluvial 
formation, thickly wooded, and in some parts marshy. 
Steep [nils, rising directly from tbe sea, and broken by 
many deep ravines, characterise the eoast near Trebizond, 
which town stands at the foot of a high range of undu- 
lating bills sloping down to the beach and everywdiere 
w'ell wooded. 

THE MOUNTAIN KANGES OF ANATOLIA. 

Tbe general characteristics of tbe surface of tbe interior 
of Asia Minor are its vast parallel mountain ranges, 
which rim nearly east and west, and support between 
them high table-lands of great extent. Tbe table-lands 
contain numerous salt and fresh-water lakes, and are 
drained by numerous rivers, tbe largest of wdiicb flow 
into tbe Euxine and Archipelago. The southern table- 
land is remarkable for its many traces of volcanic action, 
and for its series of salt-lakes, many of which have no 
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visible or known communication Avith tlic sea, tlte river 
that origioate in them pliuiging into the earth at th 
northern base of the Taurus Mountains. The tliree [u-in 
cipal raountiiin ranges are~the Taurus, whicii is th' 
most southern; the An titaurus, central and oast; am 
the mountains that run neaidy parallel to tiie coast of tin 
Euxine. These mountains, and the tabledands connect e< 
with them, Avili be here described in the order just lait 
down. 

1. Mount Taurus . — The Euphrates, from the junction 
of the Kara-Su with the Murad, near Ka|.)an-i\faden, rnnsf 
in a south-Avestern direction, till, in 38"^ otf N. lat., 38'' 30' 
E. long., it enters the alpine country through the narrow 
pass of Ilijah. Stopped by a range of lofty mountains, 
the river turns east, south-east, soAitli, and south-west, 
and after having made a curve, the diameter of which 
from north to south is above 70 miles, resumes its 
southern course in the environs of the village of Buser. 
The tract encompassed by this curve of the Euphrates is 
a mountain-knot, which may lie considei-ed ns the easlerii 
extremity of Mount Taurus proper ; its northern limit is 
formed by the riA^'er Tokhinah, the Mcda.s of the ancients, 
Avliich joins the Euphrates on the west a little beloAV the 
pass of Ilijah. This knot, of which the Akjah-Dagh is 
the highest point, stretches svest as far a,s the town <»f 
Marash, Avhence it continues in several ranges ; tiiid for 
the sake of convenience we shall call tim whole the Akjah 
Mountains, though it would be perhaps as well to call it 
the Commagenian Mountains, since the country thms 
encompassed by the Euphrates Avas the ])rincipal part of 
the ancient province of Commagene, Wolf wooded ami 
fertile valleys lead from the Tokhmah up to tiic moun- 
tains. They wind at first through limcBlone hills abouml- 
ing Avith fossil shells. Where the lulls end, long ridges 
of black volcanic rocks begin; tiiese are succeeded by 
platforms and table-laxids, xipon wduch the rock-terraces 
rise one above another, terminated at the crest in conical 
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On the Belli-Gedik Rills the altitude ascer- 
t Ruled by the barometer is about 5G2o feet, but the Akjah- 
is probably twice that height, it having been seen 
c .nered with snow’ in the latter part of Alay. The Gok, 
a small river w’hich joins the Euphrates after a southern 
c ourse, winds through colossal cliffs of limestone, and 
forms the celebrated pass of Erkeiiek, the most difficult 
p;trt of which lies in the valley of the rivulet Erkeuek, a 
feeder of the Gok. The ancient towm of Perre, now^ 
probably Pel vereh, was situated in the pass, the only one 
through which armies coming from the interior of Asia 
Minor can descend into the viilley of the Euphrates, and 
tlience into Mesopotamia or Syria. Jn this part of the 
Akjah mountains the rocks consist chiefly of shaly schists, 
which constitute the axis of the whole of Taurus. The 
valleys are well cultivated, and inhabited by Kurds. 
Kear Alarash a chain separates from the principal knot, 
forks ijito two branches, and encompasses the Gulf of 
Iskendenin. 

The ]>rincipal chain of the Taurus stretches from the 
environs of Alarash in a western direction across the 
wlnde length of the peninsula, and is generally, but not 
nlways, ],)ara]lel with the coast : its steep side faces the 
Boutli. In about 35^ E. long., the chain is called Bnlghar- 
Bugh, a very lofty range, through which the Sihun, the 
ancient Sams, passes in a bed overhung on both sides by 
steep rocks 1000 feet high, wffiich form tlie celebrated 
])ass of Golek-Boghaz, anciently called PjIjb or Portae 
Ciliciae, During the time that Syria and the pashalik 
of Adana belonged to Alehemet All, pasha of Egypt, the 
Golek-Boghaz w^as partly in possession of the Turks, and 
partly of the Egyptians, both of whom had erected strong 
fortifications for the defence of their respective portions. 
The narrow tract between the Bulghar-Dagh and the 
coa>t has an alpine character, and under the meridian of 
Alezetii, the ancient Pompeiopolis, the principal chain of 
the mountains approaches the coast so closely to 
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become visible from the sea in all its outlines. The 
whole conntry round the Gulf of Iskenderun is thus 
siiiTouiided on one side bj the sea, and on the others by 
lofty mountains, which, being traversed by a few long 
■ and naiTow defiles, may be successfully defended by a 
handful of men against the most numerous armies. This 
tract abounds in frait, wine, corn, timber, and other 
productions ; and is watered by two navigable rivers, the 
Jihun and the Sihun, and many streams of less impor- 
tance, among which the Tersus, or river of Tarsus, the 
ancient Cydnus, is the chief. 

On following the Taurus in its western direction, we 
find the ICara-Dagh and the Allah-Dagh, two lofty peaks 
which are situated at only a little distance from each 
other, and north of the great chain, in the soiit])ern 
corner of tlie ancient Lycaonia. The name of the Taurus 
is here Ichili-Dagh. The Kara-Dagh, an isolated trachy- 
tic cone SOOO feet high, rises above a sandy plain, and is 
of barren and dreary appearance ; a low ridge stretches 
from it north-east in the direction of Hasan-Dagh and 
Mount Argjeus, with which it appears to be connected, 
forming part of the same system of elevation, and stand- 
ing consequently on the edge of the great table-land, of 
which we shall speak hereafter. The Allah-Bagh stands 
on a base of thin-bedded semi-crystalline limestone, 
dipping south-east, and is connected with the chain of 
the Taurus, which here chiefly consists of Jura Hmestonei 
The Allah-Dagh is the culminating point of a lower 
range which runs west, and parallel to the Taurus. The 
wht)le of the Taurus, from the Allah-Dagh west as far 
as the Baba-Dagh (Mens Cadmus) in 29° E. long., has not 
yet been explored, but parts of its snowy chain have been 
traveled by a few travellers, or seen from tlie sea in the 
Gulf of Adalia. 

The Baba-Dagh, or most western part of the Taurus, 
continues its original westera direction under several 
names, and forms the watershed between the Meiidereh 
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in the north, and the Dolomon and several smaller rivers 
wliich £ow into the sea of lihodes, the Gulf of Cos, and 
the Gulf of Mandeliyeli. 

The whole tract, which lies between the range of the 
Taurus and the Mediterranean, and the width of which 
depends more on the curves of the coast than on those of 
the moini tain-range, has an alpine charactei', though the 
mountains are not so high as the Alps of the Tyrol or 
Switzerland. 

The Lycian part of this tract has for its northern limit 
the principal range of the Taurus, from which branches 
stretching south are so intimately connected wdth each 
otiier by transverse chains as to form a separate mountain 
system. The eastern part of it is a table-land. The 
tract soutii of a line between Horan or Oreu and the bay 
of iMakri (Glaiicus) in the west, the river Xanthus and 
the sea, is filled up by mountains known by their ancient 
Bames of Cragus and Anti-Cragus, surmounted by peaks 
3000, 3300, 3400, and 3040 feet above the sea. From 
Horan a range stretches south-east towards the sea, press- 
ing close upon it -with a steep summit of 4800 feet eleva- 
tion. This is the ancient Mons Massicytus. East of it 
is the high table-land mentioned above, wdnch has a mean 
elevation of more than 4000 feet, being part of the ancient 
district of Cibyratis, a name which in the Byzantine period 
designated the whole country of Lycia, the Cibyratge being 
known as the best sailors among the Greeks, especially 
for ships of wrar. On this table-land there is a river that 
falls into a cavern and disappears. A few miles south of 
the cavern there is the Lake of Awelan, which has no out- 
let, is 3 or 4 niiles wide and 10 miles long, and lies in the 
middle of a highly cultivated plain which is above 3000 
feet high. Between the table-land and the Gulf of Adalia 
is the Taktalu-Dagh, the ancient Mount >SoIyma, with a 
snowy summit 7800 feet high. The range of Mons 
Alassicytus and the table-land bej'^ond it form a terrace 
which is lower than the Taurus, but higher than the 
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elevated tract along the southern shore. The tract along 
the shore is traversed by the little river Deinbre ; it is a 
terrace lower than the tabledand, and rising with bold 
precipices above the sea. 

2. The Anti-Tavrus^ the great taUe-lcvnd in the interior^ 
and its loestern coutiHuation. — From the summits of the 
Akjah or Comrnagenian Mountains the eye discovers 
beyond the river Tokhmah an immense mountain tract 
bordered on the horizon by a range of snowy peaks. This 
is the Anti-Taurus. Through its eastern and southern 
valleys the waters flow to the Euphrates^ and in its 'western 
and northern parts are the sources of the rivers Kizil and 
Yeshil, which empty themselves into the Black Sea. The 
Anti-Taurus and the Mountains of Comraagene are the 
natimal eastern limits of Asia Minor. The tract is little 
known! : the Gol-Dagh and Kara -Baba are two black 
basaltic mountains in the east, and on some of the neigh- 
bouring mountains snow is found during the whole year. 
North of these peaks there is a chain called Arab-Baba, 
and beyond it, in a most picturesque country, the high 
conical mountain of Sari-Chi-Chak, a Kurdish name mean- 
ing the highest mountain,” the easterly continuation of 
wdiich is of basaltic character. In its neighbourhood are 
the Dumbugh-Dagh, which has a high rounded summit, 
the Erurnbat and the Yamur-Dagh, which is frequently 
found covered with snow in July. Chalk is found in the 
environs of the Sari-Chi-Chak ; west of it traciiytic rocks 
are prevalent, and the Dumbugh-Dagh contains granite 
and euphotides abounding in iron. West of this tract 
there is a district of gypsum. Beyond this in the same 
direction rises the chain of Kara-Bel, the Paryadres of 
the ancients, covered with firs and oaks, the crest of 
wdiich has an elevation of 5790 feet. The Paryadres is 
the most northern part of the Anti-Taurus, the principal 
chain of which stretches west as far as the ArjiBh or 
Ergish-Dagh, the ancient Argwm, in 38° 30^ N. lat., 35° 
20' E. long., the loftiest peak of the peninsula, and once 
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a volcano. On approaching this cone the appearance 
of tlse country becomes gradually more wild ; the hills 
consist entirely of trachytic rocks, and the surface is 
covered to a great extent with boulders of the same 
formation. Vesicular basalt, boulders of which overlay 
a yellow feldspatliic rock, cover the shoulders of the 
mountain. Several of the hills are composed of black 
basalt, one being a conical hill, consisting of sand and ashes 
with a crater j)artly b?’oken ; then a rocky tract covered 
with juniper, where the real ascent begins. South of the 
hig^iest peak stands the Kartun, an isolated rock of 
feids|)athic trachyte, like a gigantic fortress. Some short 
distance farther up, the ground spreads out into an amphi- 
theatre, surrounded by steep and lofty ridges of hills. 
Higher up snow lies in ail the crevices, and dangerous 
glaciers are everywhere intempersed. At the highest 
attainable point of the mountain, though not the actual 
summit, is a mass of rock with steep perpendicular sides, 
rising to a height of 20 or 24 feet. The summit is a red 
bracciated scoriaceous conglomerate, containing fragments 
of trap, tmchyte, and porphyry. To the north and north- 
east extensive glaciei's stretch down in one unbroken 
sh.>pe into a sea of clouds, proving all ascent on that side 
to he totally impracticable. From barometrical ohserva- 
tioti, combined with the result of two angles of elevation 
taken from different paints below tlie mountain, the 
height of Mount Arjish is 13,000 feet, a trifle more or 
less, above the sea. Strabo observes (p. 538, Casaub.) 
that Mount Argmus was covered with perpetual snows, 
but his statement that both the Euxine and the Mediter- 
ranean are visible from its summit is not true. Mount 
Aijish and Mount Allab-I>agh, which lies about 30 miles 
Bontli of it, are the two most western promontories of the 
Anti-Taurus properly speaking, the principal chain of 
which sg the Allah-Dagh. A ridge of hills that stretches 
south-west of Mount Arjish becomes gradually higher, 
forms the peaks of HasamBagh and Karajah-Bagh, and is 
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connected with the Taurus by the Kara-Dagh and the 
soiitiiera Allah-Dagh mentioned above. TheArjisli-Hasan- 
Karajah-Kara-Dagh chain in the north-western, the Anti- 
Taurus and its southern branches in the north and east, 
and the Tamms in the south surround the most eastern 
portion of the great table-land, and form an extensive 
].)asin, part of which is called the plain of Bor or Nigdeh. 
The eastern part of this basin is unknown to us ; in the 
middle part are the sources of the Sihun, which flows 
south and traverses the Taurus as stated above ; and the 
western part is a depression of the table-land which has no 
visible outlet for its waters, the greater portion of which 
is absorbed by the Ak-Gol, a Itike of considerable extent 
situated east of the trachytic cone of Kara-Dagh, before 
mentioned. A small stream, which after the melting of 
the snow increases to a great body of w’ater, flows out of 
the southern corner of this lake into a deep circular pool, 
20 or 30 feet lower, and situated in a recess of the sur- 
rounding marble clifls. The pool is about one-eighth of a 
mile in circumference, and has no outlet, nor does any 
stream emerge on the other or southern side of the hills, 
from wdiich it may be concluded that tiie w’ater must find 
a subterranean passage through the limestone and reap- 
pear on the south side of the Taurus, traversing Cilicia 
and flowing into the sea. 

From the ridge between Arjish-Dagh and Allali-Dagb 
in the Taurus several chains stretch out in a western 
direction. The first m we proceed from north to south, 
is a continuation of Arjisb-I)agh, and runs under several 
names, at first west and afterwards north-west, till it Joins 
the alpine tract round Angora; along its noz'theru and 
eastern sides flows tjie Kizibirmak. I’he second stretches 
out from the range between the Hasan-Dagh and the 
Ivarajah-Dagh, north-west as far as the Emir-Dagb in 38^ 
48^ N. lai, 3F 20' E, long,, and thence west to the 
Morad-Dagh (the ancient Bindymene), where it divides 
into diflcrcut branches that screen the valleys through 
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wliich the Menclereh, the Ghiediz, and other streams dow 
into the Archipelago. The ridges thus indicated surround 
another much larger basin, forming likewise a depression 
of tiie high table-land, of which the greater portion seems 
to have no outlet ; the eastern part has certainly none, 
its waters i^eing swallowed up by the great salt-lake Tuz. 
In its north-western part the second ridge divides into 
two branches, about 20' N. lat., 32° E. long., and 
unites again at Emir-Dagh, after inclosing the basin of 
the Ak-Shehr and Iber lakes ; the southern and probably 
principal chain is the lofty Sultan- Dagh. The Lake Iber 
receives a little river about 40 miles long, which origin- 
ates not far from the Morad-Dagh, and has an eastern 
direction, wliich is rather unusual even with the inland 
rivers of Asia The waters of Lake Iber flow into 

the lake of Ak-Sbehr. Betw'een the Siiltan-Dagh and its 
emit in nation in the north-east, the Taurus in tlie south, 
and the elevated ridge of the great table-land in the west, 
there is another basin, the largest of all, wdiich seenivS to 
be subdivided into several smaller basins by transverse 
ridges. This basin contains most of the great lakes. Its 
south-western part is still unknown. 

The group of lakes in this basin forms one of the most 
striking features of the table-land ; the}^ may be divided 
into two classes, the salt-lakes in the east and the fresh- 
water (partly salt) lakes in the -west Among the salt- 
lakes the Tuz is the largest. Its centre is in 38° 42' K. 
lat, 33° 25' E. long, ; its direction is south-east to north- 
west and north ; it is about 45 miles long and 18 miles 
broad where wudest, but its northern extremity is much 
narrower, and conneetad with the main lake by a channel 
5 or 6 miles broa.d.- A ruined causeway connects the 
opposite banks it is covered with a thick coat of salt 
lying over a coat of soft mud : when the waters are high 
it is submerged, when low it it quite dry. The banks are 
flat, the environs barren or covered with saline plants ; 
along its eastern side extensive salt-marshes stretch from 
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Borth-west to south-east, and its southern and south- 
western shores are surrounded by impenetrable marshes 
partly covered with saline incrustations. The water has 
a specific gravity of 1*24, and it contains 32 per cent, of 
saline matter mixed with a considerable quantity of sul- 
phate of magnesia and chloride of magnesium, with a little 
sulphate of lime and a tmce of bromine. The water of 
the Dead Sea is stated by Dr. Mareet to have the specific 
gravity of 1*21, and to contain 24 '5 per cent, of saline 
matter. Traces of volcanic action abound in the environs. 

The gi'oiip of the fresh-water lakes begins with the Ak- 
Gol in the south-east, which has been mentioned in tiie 
descriptions of the first basin of the table-land. It is about 
7 miles long and 3 miles wide. West of it, in the third 
and largest basin, is the Soghla, the ancient Trogilis, in 
S7® 15' IST. lat., 32*^ 15' E. long., which is about 8 miles 
long and 6 miles wide ; and north-west of this is the lake 
of Bei-Shehr, the Caralitis Piisgusa of the Byzantines, in 
37*^ 40' N. hit., 31° 50' E. long, a magnificent sheet of 
water, which is above 20 miles long and from 4 to 7 miles 
wdde. Ou its western side the rocks rise abruptly from 
the water’s edge, 'i’he two lakes are separated by a lofty 
ridge of limestone mountains, through which tlie Bei- 
Shelir Kiver, the outlet of the Bei-Shehr Lake, has formed 
a naiTow channel. This river empties itself into the 
Soghla Lake, which has- no outlet, and is consequently the 
deepest part of this portion of the basin. North- w^est of 
the lake of Bei-Shehr are the lakes of Egerdir and Hoiran, 
which however are one lake ; the northern part is called 
Hoiran, and the southern Egerdir. The narrow channel by 
which they are united lies in 38° 8' N. lat., 31° 3' E. long. 
Their combiued length is about 30 miles, and each of them 
is about 6 miles wide. They are full of fish, and sur- 
rounded by steep and ivooded hills, intei-sected by pictur- 
esque valieys and well-cultivated plains. The lake of 
Egerdir has a southern outlet, a deep, clear, and rapid 
river, the farther course of which is not known j but it is 
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conjectured that it has a subterranean course, and re- 
appears on the south side of the Taurus. 

if we consider the most prominent features of the great 
table-land of Asia Minor, the great number of e.\tinct 
volcanoes, the masses of basalt and other volcanic pro- 
ductions, ihe inimmerable basaltic cones which are spread 
in all directions on the plateau, the granite which pro- 
trudes through the overlying beds of limestone, and finally 
the salt-lakes, and an extensive tract covered with salt- 
mai*shes, we are iiiclined to believe that the whole was 
once an inland sea, like the Caspian and the Aral, filled 
with brackish water, and that the bottom of that sea was 
raised by volcanic action, %vhereiipon the waters poured 
forth in all directions ; and on their descent to the sur- 
rounding seas formed those deep valleys, which in the 
southern and western parts of the peninsula lead almost 
in straight lines from the edges of the table-knd 
down to the Mediteiranean, the Archipelago, and the 
Sea of Marmora. The diminished volume of the remain- 
ing waters might then have been absorbed, or have found 
subterranean escapes, till the tract remained in that state 
ill which it is now. The great quantity of fresh-water 
shells found on the hills of the table-land are an objection 
to supposing it to have once been a perfect salt sea. It 
was either ail brackish, or divided into several large lakes, 
some of fresh water and some of salt. It would be im- 
portant to know, if among the fresh-water shells there are 
many belonging to such shell-fish as live indifferently in 
fresh and in brackish water. 

3. The Euxim Mange * — The country between the Anti- 
Taurus in the south and the Black Sea in the north is 
filled up with mountains, the centre of wdiich seems to 
be in ^ the southern part between the Gaur-Dagh, the 
Almali-Bagh, and the Gujik-Pagh, whence several chains 
stretch to the west and north ; others stretching east- 
ward connect these mountains with those of Armenia. 
We shall call this group, which has no general name* 
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the Lazian group, from the Lazes, a warlike nation of 
Caucasian origin, known in history from early times to 
the present day, and whose original abodes begin on the 
eastern slopes of these ehains. The Lazian group, the 
third landmark of Asia Minor towards the • east, is the 
watershed between the Euphrates, which flows into tbe 
Persian Gulf, and such of the rivers emptying them- 
selves into the Black Sea as are situated east of the 
mouth of the Kizil-Irmak* On the eastern side of the 
crest of the Lazian group are the sources of the Choruk, 
a river about 150 miles long, which fiow^s east and north 
till it reaches the Black Sea near Batum : its whole 
course is beyond the limits which are generally ascribed 
to Asia Minor. Several smaller rivers flow from its 
northern slopes into the Black Sea. One of these is the 
Surmel, a small river which has its mouth a little east 
of Trebizond. A chain of woody mountains, wdiich de- 
taches itself from the eastern part of the Lazian group, 
and stretches as far as the sea, runs east of the Surmel, 
and may be considered the natural boundaiy of Asia 
Minor on this side. 

Among the diSerent ranges which spring from Ihe 
Lazian group we shall first mention that series of inter- 
rupted parallel chains which run west and almost parallel 
with the coast of the Black Sea. These chains are 
known under several names. Between Trebizond and 
the mouth of the Yeshii w’e find the Mason-Dagh, in the 
country of the ancient Amazons,- whose name it retains 
with little alteration ; and. between that river and the 
Kizil-Irmak the Nebbian-Dagh with its southern parallel 
ranges, the Ak-Dagh and Tawshan-Dagh. They are sur- 
mounted by lofty peaks, which ai'e, however, much lower 
than those of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus. The wLole 
tract is a plateau, being the first terrace on coming from 
the Black Sea; above it run wooded chains, with an 
average height of 1500 feet above the level of the plateau. 
Towards the sea the plateau is broken into numerous 
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ridges and deep valleys, the beauties of which are liio-},lv 
praised by travellers, and the picturesque characte? .if 
the sceneiy is most stnking in the neighbourhood of the 
coast. Ihe same character prevails west of the Eh;i 
from the point where it breaks throudi the chain of 
A4,.D.»h The llik-Desh, ,ilh „e^ .levailZ, 
feet above the sea, abounds with forests of fir-trees that 
yield excellent timber; and the Yeralah-Goz is a plateS 

<^escnptiou, surmounted by rid<Tes of abnnt 

ECO fet elevetl™. Sonth ot these pl.t?™ L's’i 
Alkas-Da^ the summit of which was found covered with 
miow m October; and north of them are the Kas- Yusuf 

lat , 33 E. long., is the plateau of Ham, which begins in 
the_ south near the town qf Zafaran-Boli, with fevto 
projections terminating abruptly in steen acclivftio 

,h« high „et te^ei «» 

the plateau there are manyraniyes mvi-lv T-vivia 
...ded „d Ijtge i 

seek West of ,1.1, p|.,e,.^ md divided 

liver Orderi, is Mount Diirnah-Yal«.«ii \ X . 

nius, which has rouo-h slopes wood^i^’ Ormi- 

crest at least 3000 feet hu^h T ' a hare 

rocks abound in both of these^mounS Mount D^rn^r 

the Hellespoe^ „d «' **•">»«. 
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continuance of the Anti-Taiims, some ranges stretch 
west, which the natives call Gemin-Beii-Dagh, and Koseh- 
Dagk They are generallj parallel with the 40th degree 
of N. lat., and their western continuation is the Chamlu- 
Bel. They rise above a high and mostly level table-land, 
and form the watershed between the Yeshil in the north, 
and the Kizil in the south. A large mountainous tract, 
of which we know very little, lies to the west, and is en- 
compassed on the south-west and north by the great bend 
of the river Kizil : it is a table-land the edges of which 
towards the Kizil are intersected by deep valleys and 
ravines, and form a long sharply-indented wall of rocks of 
the grandest character. Pursuing the right bank of the 
Kizil, from 36° E, long., we first see the Ak-Dagh right 
opposite the snowy peak of, the Arjish-Dagh, stretching 
west. Where the river Kizil first takes a north-west 
direction, the edge of the table-land is called Akjik-Dagh ; 
farther on in the same direction is the Hasan-Pagh, a 
bare, sharp, two-headed peak; and still farther on the 
Baranli-Dagh, a lofty chain rising high above a table-land 
more than 3000 feet high, and covered with snow in April. 
This tract chiefly consists of granite, and has altogether a 
sierra-like aspect. North of the Baranli-Dagh is the fine 
plain of Sogher, and north of this lies the Begrek-Dagh, 
an extensive granitic district, composed of low, rounded, 
wdtitish, and bare bills, broken up by deep ravines, and 
covered with a scanty vegetation. The northern edge of 
the table-land surrounded by the river Kizil begins at 
Tokat with a chain of high limestone-hills surmounted by 
steep and craggy pinnacles, which lower as they stretch 
to the west, parallel with, but at a considerable distance 
from, the left bank of the river Tokat. 

At Turkhal the chain is again high, and presents several 
steep cones. Thence to Zilleh, south-west, and thence 
north to Amasia is a high table-land, partly fertile, partly 
a barren plain composed of limestone, which is prevalent 
near Amasia. The craggy edges of this plateau to'wards 
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the river Tokat rise to a great height above the valley and 
are broken by deep ravines. From Amasia a range of low 
hills, consisting chiefly of peperite or volcanic sand, occa- 
sionally stratified, rims westward, and at 13 miles west of 
this town the hills rise into huge masses of rocks. From 
Chorum the table-land has the same character, being partly 
a level plain and partly a hilly tract, wiiich to the north- 
ward is bordered by the Kirk-Delim Mountains, forming 
the most northern projection of the great table-land. The 
tract from Chorum south-west as far as the Bep'ek-Dagh 
is little known ; its edge towards the river Kizil is more 
craggy and deeply cut than the sides of the table-land 
towards the Tokat, except the immediate environs of 
Amasia. About 30 miles west-south-west from Ohonim 
are the rock-salt mines of Chayan-Ko, situated in a rugged 
ridge of hills of red sandstone conglomerate. The sur- 
rounding country, esjjecially towards the river, is a suc- 
cession of hills, consisting of red marls and gravel of a grey 
or bluish colour. South of Chorum, towards the interior 
of the table-land, there is a suc{^sion of winding valleys 
sunk below the level of the plateau, and lying between 
schistose ix^cks var^dng much in colour and consistency. 
The high plain has a barren aspect. Towards Yozgat, 
south of Chorum, there are deep ravines and many broken 
rocks, which amidst protruding masses of trap and other 
igneoim formations bear evidence to the convulsions which 
have agitated the countiy. The waters flow north-north- 
east into the Tokat, a fact which proves that the slope of 
the table-land is towards the north. A little north of 
Yozgat is the Hal>ak-Tepe, a lofty hill, and the central 
culminating point of the tract whence ridges radiate in all 
directions : some of tliem consist of coarse sandstone, pass- 
ing into a loose conglomerate containing pebbles of blue 
crystalline limestone^ secondary limestone, jasper, sand- 
stone, and schistose rock's. South-west of Yozgat there is 
a range of mountains called Chichek-Dagb, which seems 
to be the edge of the second teirace of the table-laud, on 
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ascending it from the west ; the first being formed by the 
Begrek-Dagh and the Baranli-Dagh described above. Ilie 
tract west of these two chains is likewise an elevated 
table-laud, but broken by deep valleys and ravines through 
which the Kizil and the Sakariyeh have forced their way, 
and has in many places an alpine character. Many pla- 
teaus consist of trappean or granite rocks, upon which the 
red-sandstone appears to have been deposited as in a basin. 
Limestone occnrs everywhere with masses of trachy tic for- 
mation overlying it. On the plateaus there are rugged 
chains of mountains with broken and picturesque out- 
lines ; and high cones of volcanic origin bear evidence that 
this part of the country has been reduced to its present 
state by the action of fire, and that the w^ork was com- 
pleted by water. The plateaus, especially that of Hai- 
maneh, are bleak and miserable, but the valleys are fer- 
tile, and yield corn, wine, and fruit of every description. 
Among the chains that stretch in all directions are the 
Ardij-Dagh, south of Angora, about 3600 feet high, and 
several others, forming one or perhaps more parallel 
ranges, interrupted by table-lands, which begin about 25 
miles west of Angora, and stretch in a north-eastern direc- 
tion for about 50 miles. The base of the hills is formed 
of an immense number of basaltic prisms of great regu- 
larity of form, some vertically disposed, others horizon- 
tally. Above these, masses of a similar diaracter tower 
up in rocky pinnacles of fantastic shape, in which the 
colossal prisms are variously disposed, their distribution 
far surpassing anything at the Giants’ Causeway. In the 
northernmost corner of these mountains, in the valley of 
the Kerimis and near its source, are the mines of Sahlun. 
There another table-land begins, the slope of which in- 
clines towards the Black Sea, which is only 75 miles dis- 
tant. The Kerimis fiows south-west, and joins the Saka- 
riyeh. The height of the plateau near Angora is 3000 
feet above the level of the sea, and as it is one of the 
lowest, the average height of the surrounding table-lands 
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loaj be fixed between 3000 and 4000 feet. They are con- 
sequently about 2000 feet lower than the plateau of the 
great central table-land, the average elevation of which 
has been estimated at from 5000 to 6000 feet ; and they 
are 2000 feet higher than the table-lands that occupy the 
northern margin of the peninsula along the Black Sea. It 
would therefore seem that the part of Asia between the 
Black Sea in the north and the Taurus in the south is 
composed of three terraces, which we may call the Euxine, 
the Galatian, and Phiygo-Cappadocian terraces. The beds 
of the rivera which originate on the Galatian terrace and 
descend through the Euxine terrace to the sea, are not (so 
far as w^e know) interrupted by steep transverse barriers, 
so as to make the waters flow down in cascades, w^hence 
we may conclude that the ascent to the terraces is 
gimdiiai..' 

The tract between Angora and the upper part of the 
Sakariyeh, and thence w’cstwwd as far as Mount Olympus, 
is very little known, except in its south- estern part, 
which is traversed by the great road from Constantinople 
to Kutahiyeh and Koniyeh, which passes over a high 
plateau of barren aspect. The same character prevails in 
the middle district, between Kutahiyeh and the left bank 
of the Sakariyeh, with the exception that the eastern part, 
between Germa and Angora, contains large plains and 
some valleys, where the clayey soil is well cultivated. 
Chains have been seen there stretching from east to west. 
The highest portion of this table-land seems to be between 
Sewri-Hisar and Kutahiyeh, where the river Sakariyeh is 
sup^poged to have its origin. 

In the western part of the peninsula, the Morad-Dagli 
has been described as the western promontory of the mid- 
land system of mountains, and the centre from which 
several high ranges stretch west and north. A lofty and 
wooded chain connects it* with the Olympus of Brusa, 
separating the fertile valley of the Edrenos from the 
barren table-land of Kutahiyeh. A second chain branches 
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west under the names of Ak-Dagh (8000 feet) and 
I)ernirji-Dagh, and terminates with Mount Ida; two paral- 
lel branches of this chain stretch north ; they are the 
■vYatersheds betw’een the Edrenos and the Simaul, and 
between this river and the small watercourses tliat flow 
into the Hellespont, A third chain rims first southj aiul 
then w^est, forming a harrier between the Ghiediz and the 
Mendereh, or Ma^ander. The western part of this chain 
branches, and forms the Kizilja-Musa-Dagh, the ancient 
Tmolus (4500 feet) in the north, and the Kestane-Dagh, 
the ancient Messogis (4500 feet) in the south, which screen 
the basin of the little Mendereh. The Baba-Dagh, a lofty 
chain that rises south of the Maeander, belongs to the Taurus 
range, as mentioned above : its height is not correctly 
known, hut its snowy summit can be seen fi’om the 
high table-land near Kutahiyeh, a distance of 150 miles. 
Tiie tract between the Baba-Dagh and the Morad-Dagh is 
a high table-land, though not so high as the great central 
table-land ; and it seems to be an intermediate terrace 
between tiiat tract and the less elevated plateaus on the 
western coast. Its general aspect is ban-en, whole districts 
being covered with sand and fragments of v'olcanic pro- 
ducts ; basaltic cones rise everywdiere, marble is abundant, 
limestone occurs generally, and in many places the surface 
of the table-land is undulating. This circumstance gives 
additional sti’ength to the hypothesis that the central 
table-land was once a lake. The Morad-Dagh with its 
eastern chains, the Sultan-Dagh and the Emir-Dagb, and 
its western continuations the Ak-Dagh and Demirji-Dagb, 
consist of schistose and metamorphic rocks ; most of the 
trachytic outbreaks occur on this line ; the peaks are 
generally trachytic or basaltic rooks, and traces of 
former eruptions are very numerous. The chains by which 
the Morad-Dagh is connected with the Olympus, and 
between which the river Edrenos flows, begin in the south 
with trap dykes which have burst through crystalline 
limestone yellow traversed by numerous veins 
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c^f quartz ; farther north the declivities show cliffs of white 
cretaceous limestone, with a horizontal stratification con- 
taining fossil fresh-water tertiary shells* Mount Olympus 
is supposed to consist of plutonic rocks, which are indicated 
at its northern and w^estern foot by beds of limestone 
penetrated to some distance by quartzose granitic veins ; 
the limestone is of the scaglia formation. Towards the 
lower part of the river Edrenos there are greenish trachytic 
rocks. ■ 

The general chai’acters of the geology of the peninsula 
ai'e simple. The eastern extremities consist of trachytic 
rocks, which towards the west are succeeded and partly 
overlaid by black volcanic breccia and peperite, contain- 
ing angular fragments of trap or trachyte. The western 
part of the peninsular consists of calcareous rocks which 
seem to belong to the scaglia or cretaceous formation. 

Ail these are horizontal, and the lower portion is a hard 
compact scaglia like that of Greece and the Ionian islands. 
This (the lower hard portion) contains no fossils, but is 
overlaid by beds 30 or 40 feet thick, containing a great 
variety of shells, amongst which are Corhnla and Modiola, 
The beds vaiy considerably in hardness, and some are 
rather silicious. 

THE RIVERS OF ANATOLIA. 

Premising that the words Su, Chai, Irmak (meaning 
water or river, and very frequently used in the nomen- 
clature of Turkish rivers) are here generally omitted as 
forming no essential part of the name, we proceed to 
enumerate the rivers of Asia Minor, from the Gulf of 
Iskenderaa west along the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, 40. 

The Jihim (ancient Pyramns) has its sources north of 
Marash in the eastern extremity of the Taurus, flows 
south-west through a narrow valley, along the western 
base of the Durdun-Dagh, at the extremity of wdiich it 
takes a sudden turn eastward, and falls into the Bay of 
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Ayas, in the Gulf of Iskeuderuu. Its ancieut course 
frojxi the point where it turns east was south-vrest and 
south-east, and its former mouth may still be traced near 
Cape Kara-Tash at the entrance of the gulf. Its whole 
length is above 100 miles. Its upper part is confined 
between steep rocks : it reaches the plain of Adana in 
37° lat, but the hills of the l)urdun-l)agh accompany 
it as far down as Mount Misis. The lower part of the 
Jihun is navigable. 

The sources of the Sihun, the ancient Sams, are in the 
central table-land in 37° 42" N. lat., 34° 25" K long ; its 
course is south-east through the Oilician defiles of the 
Taurus, and then south-west till it reaches the Mediter- 
ranean in 36° 44' N. iat, 34° 53' E. long. It enters the 
})laLn of Adana above this town, and is navigable in its 
lower part. The whole length is about 100 miles. The 
Courses of these two rivers are very imperfectly known ; 
they receive numerous feeders from the mountains among 
which they flow. ^ 

The Tersiis (ancient Cydnus), a small river, originates 
near tiie southern entrance of the Oilician pass, on a 
plateau of 3800 feet elevation, and after a southern course 
of 46 miles, emp>ties itself into the sea, a little west of the 
mouth of the bihun, and a few miles south of Tersus, the 
ancient Tarsus. 

The Gok (ancient Calycadnus) has its source in the 
Taurus, in about 37° bT. lat. ; it drains the western part 
of Cilicia, and after a south-eastern course of about 65 
miles through a mountainous tract, joins the sea a little 
below Selefkch, the ancient Seleucia. 

Among the rivers mentioned by the ancients in Pam- 
phylia are the Eurymedon (now the Kopri), which is 
described as a noble river ; the Oestrus (now the Ak) ; 
and the Cataractes (now the Dudon). Boxnjd water- 
courses that have been observed on the central table- 
land, north of the Taurus, which flow from west to 
cash are supposed to be their respective sources. It is 
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not unlikely that the Eurymedon is formed by the 
southern outlet of the Lake of Egerdir mentioned before, 
and that it is swelled by the waters of Lake Soghla after 
they have forced their way through subterranean passages 
across the Taurus ; for the volume of tlie water of the 
Eurymedon is too large for a river the length of which 
would not exceed 60 geographical miles, if its sources lay 
only in or a little beyond the great range of the Taurus. 

The Xanthus, now Echen, the chief river of Ljcia, has 
its sources in the snowy range of the Taurus, and flows 
due south as far as Horan, where it receives, on the left, 
a tributary of about 25 miles length, and mucli longer 
than the portion of the main stream above that point. 
From Horan the river winds through a beautiful valley 
between wooded hills and picturesque rocks in a south 
direction with a slight western inclination ; and a little 
below the ruins of the ancient city of Xanthus it turns 
abruptly west, and falls into the sea after a course of 
about 50 miles. Below Horan it is crossed by a fine 
bridge of five arches. 

The next river to the Xanthus is the Dolomon, which 
is the ancient Caibis. Part of it flows in a deep ravine 
through a plateau 5000 feet high. Its course, which at 
first is from east to west, soon becomes south-west, but 
nearly the whole of it is unknowm, except the part near 
its mouth, a little north-west of Cape Ghinazi. The whole 
length is nearly 100 miles. 

The Mendereh, or Ifwander, springs from a small lake 
fed by subaqueous springs, and surrounded by steep and 
lofty mountains, in 38*" N. lat., 30^ 20' E. long,, in a chain 
(Mens Aulocrenas) stretching from east to west towards 
the Baba-Dagh, and bordering the elevated plains of 
Binair, The town of Dinair (the ancient Apamea Cibo- 
tus), is close by, and in its environs is the spot in the 
plain whore Marsyas paid so dearly for his presumptuous 
rivalry of Apollo (Xenophon, Anabasis, ” i. 2); but the 
cavern where Apollo hung up the skin of his rival seems 
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to have fallen in. The course of this river is 28 miles 
north-westj through the high plain of Dinair; 18 miles 
south-west, and 23 miles north and north-west, partly 
through high plains, partly through a deep rocky valley ; 
126 miles ’west-south-'west, in numerous windings through 
a beautiful valley that becomes wider and more fertile 
as it approaches the coast. Its tributaries are, on the 
right, the Sandukli, which comes from the south-eastern 
continuation of the Morad-Dagh, and the Banas, 57 miles 
long, which rises at the foot of the Morad-Dagh, and joins 
the Maeander, wdiere this river begins its regular west- 
soiith-west course. The Kopli, a small river, joins the 
Banas immediately above its junction wdth the Maeander, 
On the left, the feeders are the Chornk (the ancient 
Ljcus), a small river flowing from east to west; the 
Kara-Sn, a still smaller stream, which comes down from 
the Baba-Dagh; and the Chinar (the ancient Marsyas), 
the sources of which are about 40 miles south-south-east 
from its junction with the Mseander, in the western con- 
tinuation of the Baba-Dagh. 

The Little Mendereh, the ancient Cayster, has its source 
in the angle between the Kestane-Dagh (Messogis) in the 
south, and the Kizilja-Dagh (Tniolus) in the North. It 
falls into the Gulf of Scala Nuova, after a western course 
of 69 miles. 

The Kodus or Ghiediz, the ancient Hermus, has its 
sources in the Morad-Dagh, south-east of the town of 
Ghiediz ; its course is 23 miles west, 41 miles south-west, 
115 miles in a generally west direction, and 17 miles 
south-south-west, till it falls into the bay of Smyrna, 
which it loads with its clayey and sandy deposits. In its 
upper part, the only river of consequence that joins it on 
the left is the ancient Cogamus, the source of which is in 
29° E. long, and its mouth a little east of Sart, which 
marks the site of the ancient Sardis. It joins the llermus 
after a north-west course of 50 miles, through a beautiful 
and highly-cultivated valley* Immediately to the west 
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of Sart Rows the Pactolus, celebrated for its golden sands. 
Opposite Sart, not far from the right bank of the Hermus, 
is the Gygean Lake ; and between this and the river the 
numerous tumular monuments of ancient Lydian kings. 
This group of tombs is • called by the Turks Ben Tepeh, 
or the Thousand Hills. On the right, the Hermus re- 
ceives in its upper part the Aineh and the Demir (the 
ancient Hyilus), and in its lower part it receives the Ak. 
The middle part of the Hermus, between the mouth of 
the Cogamus and the sudden turn which it makes near its 
mouth to the south, is very imperfectly known. 

North of the Hermus are the Bakir, the ancient Caicus ; 
the Tuzla, which is the Satnioeis, and the Mendereh, the 
famous Scamander, flowing west ; the Kojah, which repre- 
sents the ancient Granicus, and the Ghonen, which seems 
to be the Jilsepns, flowing north into the Sea of Marmora. 

The most important river which flows into the Sea of 
Marmora- is the Edrenos, the ancient Bhyndacus, which is 
formed by the junction of two rivers. One of them, the 
Ehyndacus, or Edrenos Proper, originates in the lofty 
chain which connects the peaks of Morad-Dagh and Ak- 
Dagb, and after a winding north-west course through a 
beautiful valley falls into the large lake of Abiillionte 
(Apollonias) ; it issues from the northern corner of this 
lake, and empties itself into the gulf of Mudanieh or 
Cios, after a course of 140 miles. The other branch is 
the Susiigherli, the ancient Macestus, w-hich comes from 
Simaul, at the foot of the Ak-Dagh, where it is called the 
Simaul : it flows west for 69 miles, and north for 80 
miles, and joins the Ehyndacus, a little below the point 
where it issues from the lake of Abullionte. The Ehyn- 
dacus also receives on its left bank the Kara-Dere, the 
outlet of the great lake Manijas, the ancient Melitopo- 
litis. Between the Ehyndacus and the Sakariyeh there 
are only small riveiis, the Nilufer or Lufer, near Brusa, 
and the outlet of the lake of Isnik, the ancient Agcaniaj 
which m 10 milee Ipng and 4 mile^ wide, 
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The Scikariyeliy t|ie ancient Sangarius, is the second in 
magoitinie of tlie rivei*s of the peninsula. Its sources are 
on the high table-land, south-east of Kutahiyeh. Its general 
course is north-east till it is joined by the river Engiiri or 
Angora, which flows westward, draining the mountainous 
track round Angora. After receiving the Enguri, the river 
flow's north-westward towards the lake Iznik,as far nearly 
as 30^ E. long. ; it then takes a general northern direction 
between the Karam-Ali-Dagh and the Gok-Dagh, and 
continues on this course to its mouth in the Black Sea, 
in 41" 8' N. lat., 30° 42" E. long. The most western 
part of the river is in about 30® 10' E. long., and not far 
from this point the stream is fordable at a place called 
Surkun, that is ford” From a point in the lower part 
of its course, wdiere it bends eastward for a short distance, 
the river formerly ran northward, and the old bed is still 
visible. A flue bridge of ancient construction, 1087 feet 
in length, leads across the old bed, in which a small arm 
C)f the Sakariyeh still flows north. Near this spot the 
main branch is crossed by a wooden bridge. Near JKiwa 
or Geiwa, where there is a stone bridge over the river, 
and where the great roads from Constantinople and Iznik 
to Angora meet, the Sakariyeh flows for 13 miles through 
a gloomy intricate defile, with high and rugged precipices 
rising perpendicularly on both sides. The summits of 
the mountains are covered with excellent timber, oak, 
beech, sycamore, and ash. The Sangarius, at this part of 
its course generally about 100 yards wide, contains an 
immense body of water and flows wfith very great rapidity. 
The river, at the wooden bridge above mentioned, is 372 
feet wide, wdth an ordinary depth of 2 feet, and a current 
of about 3 miles an hour ; it is occasionally subject to 
considerable freshets. The principal tributaries of the 
■Sakariyeh, besides the Engird, are, on its left bank, the 
Pursek, the ancient Thymbriiis, which comes from the 
Morad-Dagh, and after a northern and north-eastern 
course of about 57 mil^# paBsing by Kutahiyeh and 
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From Osmanjik its course is supposed, and has partly been 
observed, to be west for abont 23 miles, and thence north- 
east for about 34 miles, as far as the defile of Kara-Tepe, 
a narrow pass overhung by huge precipices. A portion of 
this pass is formed by a bend of the main river, and 
another portion by the valley .of the Gok, called here 
Costambul. From this spot the river flows south-east 
for 17 miles, thence north-east for about 46 miles, and 
empties itself into the Black Sea by two navigable chan- 
nels, near 41° 43' JST. lat., 36° E. long. The whole length 
of the river is about 500 miles. The Kizil brings down 
in its freshets a great deal of mud, the deposition of which 
has formed a delta, and a long flat alluvial tract in tlie 
last portion of its course. Its waters discolour the sea 
for 6 or 7 miles from the embouchure. We know of no 
considerable tributaries to this river except the Gok 
(ancient Amnias), which rises in the mountains west of 
Kastamimi, and has an eastern course of about 81 miles, 
through a fertile well-cultivated valley, bordered by high 
rocks. The Kizil does not appear to be adapted for 
regular navigation by large craft ; the waters are low in 
the dry season, but they greatly increase in winter and 
spring, when the snow melts on the high mountains 
which supply its tributary streams. 

The Yeshil, the ancient Jns, is the last considerable 
river in the eastern part of the peninsula ; it is very im- 
perfectly known. Its sources are on the northern slopes 
of the Lazian group, near 40° K”. lat, 39° E. long., and it 
enters the Black Sea below the fortress of Charsliembeh, 
after a north-western and at last a N, coume of 100 miles. 
It receives on the left the Tokat, the ancient Lycus, the 
sources of wdiich lie north of the city of Tokat, whence it 
flows %vest, with occasional bends to the north as far as 
Amasia, a distance of 80 miles, and from Amasia, east and 
north-east, for 35 miles. The Tokat receives on its left 
bank the Choterlek, which rises in the Kirk-Delim Moun- 
tains, north of Chorum^ and joins the Tokat after an 
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eastern course of 69 miles, through the nearly unknown 
plateau mentioned above. A little below its junction with 
the Tokat, the Yeshil descends through a narrow pass 
into the Eusine teirace : this is another spot where traces 
of former cataracts may be discovered. The Yeshil enters 
the sea by several mouths, the principal of which is 
navigable, and the surrounding tract is a delta formed by 
the deposits of this river. The Thermeh (ancient Ther- 
niodon) enters the Black Sea a short distance east of 
the Yeshil. The Tireboli rises in the Lazian group, in 
4T' 20' N. lat, 39° 45' E. long, ; its mouth is a little east 
of the town of Tireboli, the ancient Tripolis, 41° 2^ N. 
lat., 38° 48' E. long. ; its direction is from south-east to 
north-west. Many of these rivers abound in fish : the 
sturgeon is taken at the mouth of the Yeshil. 

THE LAKES OF AITATOLIA. 

Besides those mentioned in the description of the great 
central table-land, there are the followitig : — 

The Lake of Abuliionte, the ancient Apolloniatis, lies 
on the western border of Bithynia, between Mount 
Olympus and the gulf of Mudaiheh : it stretches from east 
to west 20 miles, and 12 miles from north to south. On 
tlie south it is bordered by the beautiful wooded moun- 
tains of the Olympus, on the north-east and north by 
trachytic hills, and towards the north-\vest by marshes. 
The north-eastern portion is studded with many islands : 
on one of them, which is connected with the mainland by 
a wooden bridge, stands the town of Abuliionte, the 
ancient xipollonia ad Bhyndacum. The town, some of the 
islands, and the surrounding.coiintries, are full of ancient 
ruins. The lake abounds with fish, and supplies the mar- 
kets of Brnsa and Constantinople. 

The Lake of Maniyas, the ancient Lake of Melitopolitis, 
is west of that of Abuliionte, on the eastern borders of 
Mysia; it is 14 miles long from east to west, and 8 miles 
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from north to south. The shores are low and marshy, 
but the tract north and west of it is well cultivated, and 
produces good wine. 

The Lake of Buldiir, the ancient Ascania of Pisidia, 
situated in 37° 45' N. lat, 30° 25' E. long., takes its 
modern name from tlie town of Biildur, which stands 
near the southern jjart of it, and contains 5000 houses. 
The length of the lake from the north-east to the south- 
west is about 1 7 miles, and its width about 4 miles. The 
southern shore is flat, and the banks are very muddy. 
The neighbourhood produces much giim-tragacanth, which 
is obtained from a low prickly plant resembling furze, 
by making an incision in the stem near the root, and 
catting through the pith, when the sap exudes in a day 
or two, and hardens in the opening, after which it is 
adlected. The water of the lake is brackish, with a 
strong taste and smell of sulpimretted hydrogen gas ; it 
is very shallow, and abounds with wild-fowl. 

The Lake of Ciiardak, the Aiiaua of Herodotus (vii. 30), ' 
supposed to be the salt lake Ascania, mentioned by Arrian 
(‘Anabasis,’ i. 2D), is situated about 14 miles north-west 
of the Lake of Buldur ; it is about 20 miles long from 
east-north-east to west-south- w’'est, and from 2 to 4 miles 
wide : it is surrounded by high hills, with precipitous and 
lofty clifls. In summer the lake is very shallow, at least 
near the banks, which are muddy, but in winter the 
Welter rises. In the dry season the water is perfectly 
saturated with salt, which ciystallises on the suiface, and 
is scraped off the mud with large wooden spades. 

The Lake of Iznik, the ancient Lacus Ascania of 
Bithyiiia, is situated 10 or 12 miles east of the head of 
the gulf of Mudaiiieh, into which its outlet runs. This 
lake, the clearest and most picturesque sheet of water in 
the peninsula, is about 15 miles long from east to w^est, 
and from 4 to 6 miles wide. The country in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the lake is a natural garden, abounding 
with flowers and evergreens-r-the dwarf daphne, many 
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%'arieties of laurustinus, and among them the strawberrj- 
tree {Arhutus unedo\ which here grows so large and so 
abundantly that it forms the principal firewood of the 
inhabitants. At a little distance to the south, the basin 
of the lake is screened by a grand mountain-ridge, backed 
by the snowy range of Olympus. The modern name of 
this lake is taken from the little village of Iznik, situated 
within the walls and among the ruins of the ancient city 
of Hicsea. 

THE CLIMATE AHD PRODUCTS OF ANATOLIA. 

No general description would convey a correct idea of 
the climate of Asia Minor, which presents probably more 
varieties than the peninsula of Spain and Portugal, with 
which it may also be compared as to extent of surface. In 
the numerous chains of lofty mountains which traverse 
them, in their high plateaus, and in the diversity of climate 
depending on the configuration of surface, there is a con- 
siderable resemblance between the two countries. The 
western shores of Asia Minor have been celebrated in all 
ages for their genial climate, and for the fertility of their 
valleys. The summers here, as generally throughout Asia 
Minor, are hot ; but even on the west coast severe cold is 
occasionally felt in winter. The snowy peaks of Taurus 
continue even to the* valley of the Mseander on the south 
side. The high plains of the interior are excessively cold 
in the winter season. 

The northern shore of Asia Minor being exceedingly 
humid, parts of the mountain slope from the edge of the 
high plains are covered with magnificent forest-trees of 
gi‘eat vai'iety. The forest stretching west from Boli, the 
great and almost inexhaustible source of supply to the 
Turkish navy, contains ash, elm, plane, poplar, larch, and 
beech, and some oaks of large size. It is knowm to the 
Turks by the significant name of Aghach Denisi, or Sea 
of Trees. Few parts of the world present, within the 
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same limits, more striking contrasts than the Sea of Trees 
and the high leTels of Lycaonia, which Strabo characterises 
by the expressive terms of ‘‘cold and bai'ed’ 

Oil the soathern shore the immense mass of Taurus 
leaves between the Mediterranean and its base a com- 
paratively narrow slip, and gives to the climate of the 
southern coast, combined with its geographical position, a 
character very different from that of the north side of the 
peninsula. The amount of rain is much less, and the 
surnmer-heat of the coast is excessive. Borne portions of 
tiie Lycian shore, where the mountains press close on the 
sea, have no v;ater from April to November, but what can 
lie kept in reservoirs. Tiie winter torrents cease with the 
rains. The mountains of Karamania are in general well 
wooded, and Alexandria is mainly supplied with fuel from 
them. The mountains of Taurus contain a great variety 
of forest-trees and shrubs. Yolcanic products are abun- 
dant in the peninsula; and the Greek name liarafceKiwixeurf, 
or ‘‘burnt,” which was applied to the district on the 
confines of Lydia and Phrygia, preserves perhaps the only 
historical record of great piiysical revolutions in this 
region. The western part of Asia !Miiior has also often 
experienced most destnictive earthquakes. 

Olive and mulberry-trees are extensively cultivated for 
the production of oil and silk ; and the white poppy, 
from which the best opium is made, is grown in vast 
quantities, especially in the neighbourhood of Alionn 
Tobacco is an important crop ; it is grown of the best 
quality near the town of Meiasso, to the east of the gulf 
of Maiideliyeh. Yost quantities of hgs, grapes, and other 
fruits are grown. Melons grown on the margin of the 
lake of Abullionte are exported in great quantities to 
Constaiitinople. Other products inclii<Ie rice, barlejg 
maize, sugar, madder, cochineal, valonia, mastic, wool, 
cotton, goats'-wooi, some linseed, and flax. The principal 
trading places are Smyrna, Brusa, and Trebizood ; but 
this last town is moi*e properly an Armenian port. Fairs 
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for the sale of imports and exports ai-e held in many of 
the smaller ports, which carry on a considerable coastino- 
trade. England, Austria, France, and the United States 
are the principal countries traded with. The chief exports 
are dyestuffs, oils, i-aw cotton, dried fruits, wool, opium, 
silk, and skins, sponge, gums, carpets, goats’- 

hair, (fee. Ihe imports include woven tissues, coftee, 
metals, hardware and cutlery, pottery, glass, rum. &c. 
Ihe manufactures of the country are confined to caiTjets, 
leather, and some cotton and woollen stuffs. 

Mining skill is in a yery low state in this conntn^ 
■Uiem are copper-mines near Bakir-Knrehsi, not far from 
the Black Sea. in the plateau of Iflani ; near dial war, on 

I '! pf Tireboli, on 

tilt iiLick Sea ; near Tokat ; and at many other places • 
iroii-mines near Unieh, on the Black Sea; silver S 
Luppei, in the imnes of Tireboli; silver and lead at Denek 
K. ,? n l^egrek-Dagh, east of the Kizil. Nitre is got at 
tl n abounds in all parts, especidly in 

!ll H Angora. Hot springs occur in 

fei vi.lir?y®V celebrated, and are 

tven ^ iMted by European patients. The hot springs near 

ri,h.?r,f crevices on the summit of a 

g ow hills, near the Ak-Gol lake, and form a suc- 
cession of small pools and conical hills, which last have 

?rith Stfrh “latter 

with which the water is charged. The confined Av4ter and 

gases are heard bubbling under gi'ound. Some of these 

springs deposit pure salt round their orifices, others pure 

hSs ta r '<“2“ 

we most tieqnent. Other mineral products are limestone 
gyi)sum, marble, granite, meerechaum, clay, Ac. 

distribution of races in ANATOLIA 

teJtVmr??/ rtf population is not one- 

Mvef I ! the ppulation, and in Bithynia the Turks 
me at ioai>t three times as numerous as the Greeks. The 
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Greeks are more numerous in the western part than 
the east, and they form a considerable portion of the 
population of all tlie commercial towns, and several dis- 
tricts in the western part are exclusively inhabited by 
them. All those who call themselves Turks are not of 
Turkish origin, and there are several hundred thousand 
so-called Turks who ai'e descended from Greek ancestors. 
There are also Mohammedan Armenians in the east. 
Those among the Turks who style themselves Osmanlls 
are settled in the countiy, and lead an agricultural life, 
though many of them live during the summer-time in 
tents, which they cany to those places which are used ex- 
clusively for agricultural or pastoral purposes, leaving 
their houses empty in the villages. The Turkomans are 
most numerous in the east ; but such among them as are 
shepherds, and lead a real nomadic life, wander as far m 
the table- lands of the western provinces. Yuruks are 
nomadic Turks, probably of the same origin as the Osman- 
iis, and are more numerous in the northern, middle, and 
eastern parts. In the same districts there is a consider- 
able number of Kurds, who are either permanently 
settled, or wander with their herds to the western table- 
lands, and sometimes as far as Brusa, Eeligious preju- 
dices are less strong in the peninsula than in European 
Turkey, and generally the population of x\natolia may be 
considered the best part of the population of the empire. 

MEAKS OF COMMUKICATIOK IK AHATOLIA. 

Of roads, in the common acceptation of the term in 
civilised states, there are none in the Turkish empire. In 
Asia Minor there exist some traces of Roman roads, and 
of Roman bridges 3 many are still in use. The mode of 
travelling in the country is on horseback exclusively, and 
all traffic with the interior, as w^ell as the transit trade 
with the east, is carried on by caravans of dromedaries or 
camels. Some of the most important routes are here 
given. 
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Across the north of Asia Minor runs the great route 
from Constantinople to Amasieh, starting from Scutari 
and skirting the coast as far as Izmid, whence it runs to 
Boli, through Osmanjik, Marsiwan, and Kawsah, -where 
the roads from Kastamimi and Samsun meet it. From 
Kawsah the route turns to the south-south-east, and after 
reaching Amasieh is continued through Zilieh, to Tokat 
and Siwas, whence it branches off north-east to Trebizoud, 
and eastward to Malatiyeh and the Euphrates. From 
Trebizond a coast road runs through Unieh and Samsun 
to Sinub or Sinope. 

From Izmid, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, a 
second route rims south-east, crossing the Sakariyeh 
at Geiwa, and reaching the river again near the junction 
of the Enguri ; whence a branch runs eastward through 
Angora, which is continued through Chorum to Amasieh, 
whilst the original route keeps on south-easterly to the 
Ardij-Dagh where it divides into two branches. One 
of these runs by a mountain-pass to the eastern side 
of the Baraiili-Dagh, and thence down to Kaisari^'eh, 
whence it is continued eastward to Malatiyeh. The 
other branch runs on in the original south-east direction 
across the Ardij-Dagh to Kulu, wdiere it divides also 
into two branches, running round the Tnz Lake and 
meeting again at Ak-Shehr, -whence, through Nigdeh and 
the Cilician pass, it reaches Tarsus and Adaiiah, and 
skirting the northern and eastern shores of the gulf 
of Iskendenin, runs down to Antioch through the Beilaii 
pass in the Amanus Mountains. 

Again, a third route runs from Izmid southwai'd 
through Iznik and Kutahiyeh to Afiom, whence one 
branch runs south-east through Konijeh to the south 
coast, and another through Dinair and Buldur to Adalia. 

From Smyrna the overland route to Constantinople 
crosses the mountains northward into the valley of the 
Susugherli, which it descends to Muhalicb, and thence 
north-east to Mudanieh, whence the Sea of Marmora is 
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crossecL From Mudanieb, a route^ running eastward 
thrcaigh Brusa, connects this wdth the prec.eding route. 

The great eastern route from Smyrna runs through 
Sart, up the left bank of the Oogamus, across the moun- 
tains into tiie valley of the Mmander, thence to Afioin, 
and so on to^x^ngora, crossing ail the great soutliern 
routes already mentioned. 

xAnother route from Srajrna runs southward to Scala- 
Kiiovaj Aidin, and Meiasso, and thence eastward to 
Buldur and Isbarta, connecting several short routes that 
communicate with points on the south-western part of 
the coast. 

PRlXCIFxiL TOWXS IX AXATOLIA. 

The principal towns in Anatolia are Bnisa, SmjTna, 
Angora^ and idiwas, of which short descriptions are here 
appended. 

Btiu'SxV, Pri/sa, Bu'rsa, or Broussa, stands at the nor- 
thern base of the Bitiiynian Olympus, in a most picturesque 
and fertile country. Prusa is mentioned by Strabo (p. 564, 
Gas.) as a well-governed town, situated near the Mjsian 
Olympus, which is the same as the Bithynian. Strabo 
(p. 504) says that Prusa was founded by Prnsias, who 
carried on war against Crmsus. Pliny Hist. Nat,” v. 32) 
says that it was built by Hannibal, alluding to the time 
when he wtis staying at the court of Prnsias, king of 
Bithynia. The towm rose to importance only after its 
capture by Orkhan, the son and successor of Osman, the 
fiivSt sultan of the Osmanlis, who took it b}^ capitulation 
a few weeks before the death of his father, in a.d. 132G. 
Pi'usa surrendered after a blockade of ten years, effected 
by means of tw^o castles which Osman built in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town^ one of which, the castle 
of Balabanjik, is still standing. 

Brusa became the residence of Orkhan, and this sultan, 
as well as Murad I., Bayazid L, and Mohammed I., and 
several Turkish princes wore buiied in the new capitab 
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It continued to be the capital of the Turkish empire to 
the capture of Constantinople in 1453, though durino- 
twraty jeai-s_ previous to this event the sultaus used to 
reside at Adrianople. During several centuries it vas the 
principal seat of Turkish learning, and its divines were 

notorious for their prejudices and fanaticism ; but its 
inhabitants are now distinguished for their toleration and 
hospitality towards Europeans. The population is about 
60,000, including about 9000 Armenians, 3000 Greeks, 
and 2000 Jews of Spanish descent. A rapid torrent flows 
Mong a deep gap through the town, and divides the 
lurkish quarter from the Armenian. The streets are 
narrow and tolerably clean for a Turkish town : the 
houses are mostly built of wood and clay. Drflsa is well 
with fountains, and contains several very fine 
buildings, among which the great mosque is the most 
remarkable : in the mosque of Dadd Monasteri, rather a 
small building, is the tomb of Sultan Orkhftn. The total 
number of mosques exceeds 200. There are also large 
bazaars, several khans, colleges, Christian churches and 
schools, and more than one synagogue. In the centre of 
the town is the citadel, built on a rock. Brusa is one of 
the most important commercial centres in Turkey: it has 
an important trade in raw silk, and its industrial products 
TOmpnse satin, carpets, longcloths, cotton and cotton- 
twist, tapestry, &e. The trade in com, opium, and meer- 
schaum clay, which is quarried in the neighbourhood is 
im^rtant. The bazaars are well stocked with all kinds 
ot Bntish and other European manufactures, which are 
imported through Mudaniyeh, the port of Brusa, six 
agues distant on the sea of Marmora. The trade with 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and the interior of Asia Minor is 
carried on by caravans. There are several permanent 
European residents in Brusa. The beauty of the environs 
IS celebrated, but the principal features of the 
town as well as the environs are the hot springs. The 
chief source is about a mile and a half west of the tow “ 
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it rises out of a calcareous tuff or trciYertine, the forrua- 
tioii of -which is still going on in some |>laees. Abfi-el- 
Khadir, the Arab chief, so long confined in France l)y 
the policy of Louis Philippe, and at last restored to 
liberty by the emperor Napoleon III., retired to Bru^a 
on his departure from France in 1852, 

Smykna, the most important city of Asia Minor, and 
the centre of the Levant trade, rises in the fomi of an 
amphitheatre from the sea, and upon the hill above it 
(called Mount Pagus) there is an old castle which furn'is 
the citadel ; over one of the gates there is a head which 
either represents Apollo or an Amazon, and over another 
a Eoman eagle. It is distant about 210 miles S.S.W, 
from Constantinople, at the bottom of a capacious 
bay, which has excellent anchorage, and is so deep 
that large ships come close to the wharfs. The bay 
extends into the city, and its margin is lined with 
(|iiays, on which there are handsome stone houses, so 
that the city, with its domes and minarets, havS a fine 
appearance on approaching it from the bay ; but a great 
part of the interior, and especially that part which is 
built on the side of the hill, consists of low w’Daden houses, 
and the streets are ill-paved, narrow, crooked, and dirty. 
The inhabitants are probably about 180,000, of whom 
about 80,000 are Turks, 40,000 Greeks, 15,000 Jews, 
10,000 Armenians, and about 5000 Franks. The Blanks 
reside in Smjima for purposes of commerce, and occupy, 
for the most part, the best quarter of the city near the 
bay. The Armenian quarter is on the lower slope of the 
hill, the upper part and western side are occupied by tlie 
Turkish part of the population. The Jews ai'e confined 
to tw^o small nooks between the Turks and Armenians. 
Except in the Frankish quarter the houses are chiefly 
built of wood, and only one story high. The town 
extends nearly two miles round the bay. The warehouses 
on the marina, or quays, are whitewashed. The pox^t is 
frequented by ships from all nations, freighted with yalti- 
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able caricoes both outward and inward. The chief imports 
are^ coffee, sugar, indigo, tin, iron, lead, cotton-goods, and 
cotton-twist, rum and brandy, spices, cochineal, and a 
variety of other articles. The principal exports are, silk, 
opium, drugs and gums, galls, cotton- wool, valonia, fruit , 
figs anil raisins. Besides these exports there are various 
kinds of skins, goats’ wool, olive oil, wax, and a variety of 
other articles. The Turkish government has imposed 
hardly any restrictions on commerce ; the duties are few 
and liglit. Most European states have consuls at Smyrna. 
Tlie city and its territory are governed by a pasha. There 
are large well aired barracks near the shore inclosed by an 
iron palisade. A British military hospital was establishe<i 
here "in 1 800. On the castle hill are some remains of 
ancient Smyrna, consisting of fragments of ancient 
e^dumns w'hich are used in the construction of graves in 
the large Turkish cemetery ; portions of the old walls built 
into the walls of the castle, which stands on the site of 
the acropolis on the summit of Mount Pagus ; some 
relics of a temple within the iiiclosure of the castle ; the 
stadium, in which St. Polycarp suffered martyrdom, and 
which is formed in the side of the hill ; and numerous 
columns, busts, cornices, and other architectural frag- 
ments, built into the walls of the Turkish town. 
Within the castle inclosure are the ruins of a mosque, 
ivhich is said to have been the primitive church of 
Smyrna, At some distance to the south of the city runs 
the Meies, which is connected wdth the memory of Horner, 
and which is crossed by an aqueduct. The mosques of 
Smyrna are 0}>en to Christians j from the ceiling of the 
principal mosques are suspended by brass chains a vast 
number of lamps, ostrich eggs, and horsetails. The 
caravan bridge over the Meles, along which, especially in 
the fruit season, strings of camels are constantly passing, 
is a point of great attraction with both Turks and 
(.’hristians, and many coffee-houses are built along the 
banks of the immortal river* The neighbourhood of 
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Sriiyrna is ]>eantifal and fertile, but unsafe, owing to tlie 
prevalence of brigandage. Strollers are frequently 
carried off to the hills and detained till they are ransomed 
by their friends. About 5 miles east of the city, on the 
road to Sardis, at a place called Nimfi, is a gigantic 
human hgare sculptured in relief, on a panel cut into the 
flat surface of the rock. This seems to be the memorial 
of Sesostris, described by Herodotus (ii. 106). A journal 
is published in Smyrna in the French language. Steamers 
and sailing-vessels ply to Constantinople, Marseille, Malta, 
and the chief ports of the Mediterranean. 

Axcy'ha (now Angora, or Enguri), was one of the 
most important cities of Asia Minor. It contains 9000 
houses occupied by Turks, 1500 by Armenian Catholics, 
300 by Schismatic xirrnenians, and 300 by Greeks. The 
streets, as in all Turkish towns, are narrow. Many of the 
houses are built of mud; some are large and have court- 
yards. The chief building is the citadel, which is de- 
fended by a triple line of fortifications. The outer and 
middle walls are built chiefly with fragments of white 
marble, wdiich formed parts of the ancient buildings of the 
city. The middle wall is strengthened by square towers, 
and between it and the outer wall is a large space, 
occupied by about oOOO of the population. The castle 
stands on the pinnacle of the rock, and is built chiefly of 
dark porphyritio trap (of which the iiill consists), with a 
few blocks of marble; here are two gigantic statues of 
lions couchant. The greatest curiosity at Angola, in the 
estimation of the inhabitants, ai’e the numerous subter- 
raneous passages, which extend in various directions ; they 
were formed in ancient times, and some of them are said 
to be of great length. 

Angora is the chief residence of the Armenian Catholics 
in Asia Minor. Its commerce mostly consists in articles 
manufactured from the bright silk-like wool of the Angora 
goat. The exports include also yellow berries, red dye, 
gums, w’ax, honey, and goats’ and cats"-skins. At the 
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beginning of the last centuiy, there were resident 
merchants here from England, P>ance, and Holland. 

SiVAS, or SiWAS, is the capital of a pashalic which 
comprehends the whole eastern part of Asia ]\finor, and 
which still bears the name of Bum. The valley of the 
Kizil-Irraak, the ancient Halys, here spreads out into 
a broad and fertile plain. The situation, being level, with 
the exception of only one small circular elevation in the 
sonth-west, the whole city is seen to much advantage 
when approached from the north. It is interspersed with 
trees, without being buried in them, like most of the 
towns ill these parts. The great number of chimnevs 
seen above the house-tops indicate that the winter is 
severe ; and the inhabitants affirm that it is as cold as at 
Erz-nim. The houses are well built, jjartly tiled, partly 
flat-roofed, and intermingled with gardens. These, with 
the numerous minarets, give a cheerful aspect to the place. 
The bazaars are extensive and well stocked with goods, 
including many of British manufacture- The consumption 
of Sivas itself, and the circumstance of its funiishing sup- 
plies to many places, causes its transit-trade to be exten- 
sive. Sivas is inhabited by about 6000 fiimiiies, of whom 
1000 or 1100 are Armenians, and the rest Moslems, 
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Armekia belongs chiefly to Turkey, but 23artly also to 
Aussia and Persia. It formed in ancient times a power- 
ful kingdom, the limits of which, undeSned by any perma- 
nent natural features, were subject to many changes in the 
course of its history. Although the term is now a mere o-eo- 
graphioal expression and of no very certain import it may 
serve to introduce a. notice of this part of Asia to which 
one of the most widely-diffused traditions .amono' man- 
kind points as the cradle of the human race ; and whoever 
reflerts upon the great physical features of the country 
and Its peculiar geogi-aphical position, must confess that a 
spot more fitted for rearing a vigorous primal stock and 
at the same time aflTording greater facilities for the rapid 
dispersion of mankind, could not be pointed out on the 
surfoce of the earth. Its high but fertUe plains yieldiim- 
abundance of corn of the finest quality; its pastures oS 
plain and mountain sustaining fine breeds of horses and 
kine ; Its valleys in which the grape, the apiple, and other 
common fruits seem to be of indigenous growth ; and 
its cold but healthy climate — attest the first part of our 
«on. Por proof of the second, one need but to un- 
fold the map and see to the northward routes alono- the 
Luxme and the Caspian, leading respectively to Eastern 
and Central Europe on the one side and to Central and 
Upper Asia on the other; to the southward the plains of 
Mes^otamia and Northern Syria, one sloioinff^ towards 

the^Levant and 
^ plateaus and mountain passes 

sloping down into the vast table-land of Iran ; and on the 
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west the wide plains of Asia Minor opened out a ready way 
tor the moving tribes to the shore of the /Egean. 

THE BOUNDARIES OF ARMENIA. 

Mhen taken in the widest sense, Armenia may be 
said to embrace the country from lake Urmia or Urn- 
mneh and the junction of the Kur and Araxes in the 
east to the upper couree of the KizU Irmak in the west ■ 
and from the upper coui-se of the riyers Choruk and Kur 
m the north, to the Taurus Mountains in the direction of 
Bn, Mardin, and Kisibis m the south. It thus included 

S iTmb,® E"P5^i-ates within 

Its Imnts— the portion west of that riyer being called 

Amenia Major’ Poi'tion east of it to the Caspian 

we?o./(-Z?%°^ Herodotus (y. 52) bordered on the 
+1 1 ^'Peia, from which country it was separated by 

r,f it included the source's 

of the Euphrates (i. 180); towards the south and e^t iL 

Watod iTfrf'"‘"\f P^'^^Wy Mount Masius 

’““'I- 

hJw! Stmbo (xi. 14) is limited on the south ■ 

y Mesopotamia and the Taurus, and on tlie east by Great 

fa ,m nn and Caucasus moun- 

taiiib , on the west by the Tibareni, the Paryadres and 
Skydises mountains, as far as the Lesser Amenia and t e 

^untry on the Euphrates which separated Armenia from 
Gapimdoeia and Commagene ^imonia iiom 

does not 

in Gen X 3 Togarmah 

m uen. X. 1 Ohron. i. 6 , and Ezek. xxvii. 14 xxxvii! fi 
Aiarat, ^mentioned in Gen. viii. 4 , 2 Kiuo-s x’ix 07 Aq' 
xxxvii. o 6 , and Jer. li. 27, and Minni, Jer.'’]i 37 ' ^fer to 

particular districts or kingdoms in Armenia. ’ “ * 
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Armenia Minor is now included in the pashaliks of 
Marash and Sivas, which form p>art of Anatolia. By 
Armenia the country anciently called xlnnenia Major is 
generally meant^ and of this the present article treats. 

The country under consideration then extends east- 
ward from tlie Euphrates to the Araxes and the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan which run southward from the neigdi- 
liourhood of Mount ilrarat, inclosing Lake Tan and 
holding Lake Urumiyeh upon their Eastern slope. The 
western hoiindary north of the .junction of the Kara- 
Su and the i^Iurad which form the Euphrates is not 
naturally defined. An offset of the Antitanrus that 
bounds the basin of the Kara-Su on the west, the 
Gaiir-Dagh, and the Almali-Dagh which connects the 
Antitanrus with the mountains of Lazistan on the coast of 
the Black Sea, seem to form the natural boundary in this 
direction ; but part of the country thus included has been 
already assumed to belong to Asia Minor. On the 
south Armenia included the northern part of the basin 
of the Tigris, certainly to the Buhtan, the ancient 
Kentrites. The extreme northern boundary is the Pe- 
rengah-Dagh, a projection from the Caucasus which sepa- 
rates the basin of Biiasis from the basins of the Kur and 
the Ciioruk, and divides in this part the Russitin and 
Turkish empires. That portion of Armenia wdiich lies 
east of the Araxes, the Arpa, and the higlilands that run 
due north in a line with the Arpa to the Perengah-Dagli, 
is now included in the Transcaucasian provinces of liussk. 
A portion of the country is also comprised in the Persian 
province of Azerbijan. We have to extend our view over 
a high central table-land resting on mountain terraces, 
supported by extensions of the Taurus and Antitaunis ; 
over a moimtainous country north of this, and finally over 
the basin of the Upper Tigris. 

ARMENIA BORDERma OK THE BLACK SEA. 

The Turkish pashalik of Trebizond, which extends along 
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the Black Sea between the mouths of the Yeshil and 
Chorak, and is separated in the interior by those rivers 
frotn the pashaliks of Sivas, Erz-rum, and Kars, belongs 
pM-tly to Asia Minor ; the eastera part of it from Tre- 
bizoud to ^ the Bussian frontier, at the mouth of the 
Shefkatil-Su east of Batum, is included in Armenia 
Irebizond, an important city from the earliest times, and 
more especially m the middle ages, when Turkish rule 
was less corrupt, formed a conterminous mart for the 
commerce of the east and west. 

Teebizojtd, ancient Trapmis, is the capital of 
the eyalet of Trebizond, the seat of a pasha, and of 
a Greek archbishop. Its population is variously esti- 

^th \bouT 400 ? r Mohammedans, 

ft th about 4000 Greeks, and 2000 Armenians. The 

Chmtian part of the population lives without the 
1 ails. Among the public buildings the most remarkable 
aie the castle or citadel, partly of ancient, partly of 
modern construction, situated in the middle of the town 
oil a steep rook, the summit of which is flat as a table 
hence the name of the town); the bazaar- 

and of a beautiful architec- 
tuie , the ruins of a temple of Apollo, part of which has 

SebiznnJT Th® commerce s 

rrebizond has much increased since the navigation of the 
Black l^a has b^n opened to all nations. The town has 
regukr communication fay steam-boats with Constantino 
pie Odess^ and the Danube ; and it may now be said to 
be the first commercial port on the Black Sea j however 
is^most filled up with sand, and kroner 
easels are obliged to cast anchor in the road. The com. 
merce of Trebizond witb Armenia, Persia and *” 

° K tobacco, wax, gall-nuts, oil, opium 

dtugs, honey, timber, carpets, shawls® saffron cottoiW-c' 
amount to about a million sterling a year The YmL 
are composed of European manufactures, such as TtS 
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febrics, hardware, glass, fire-aiing, &c. : to^^etlier wifh 

TL\Xe of'^'tre tvSktearivT" 

on4.l.»d\v»5“‘ltThe 

titul appeai-ance from the kL t. i • ® “eau- 

pla^e of Cardinal Bessarion, who was £^^ 0 ^ S ' 

pulsion from the Erime: fn the SX' of%t®l 3 I 

b^zond and Bayazid. These LtEtS SrrstroiSy 
places for poatious, and eerced as resti^ 

Ldfotc„?u?”S“i’SStl-.M^ 

1 he mountains rising almost immediately from tPo cT^ ' 

to between 4000 aSd 6000 feerare dotS m 

lower slopes with dense forests of Chestnut. teech unSuf 

a^cler poiilar, willow, elm, ash, maple ’ 

sioiml y dwarf-oak ami nn ti L ^ 

QUr ^ ^ udiv, ana on tne upper parts with -Bt- 

fehort moantaui streams sometimes swollen to torrents 

furrow the declivities, dowu which they leap r^heTS 

flow into the sea. The forests supply charcL foLo d 

aud timber for the construction of houses and of +p ’ 

timb trade and in the fisheries • hSt 

timber although so abundant is not exporteT Th! 

coun ly t ough wooded and mountainous does not pro- 
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flnce corn enough for the population, yet whatever level 
land there is, indeed every spot capable of cultivation, is 
tilled, and corn-fields may be seen hanging on the pre- 
cipitous sides of the mountains at which no plough could 
arrive. The ground is tilled by a two-pronged fork pecu- 
liar to the country. The corn usually grown is maize, 
bread made of which forms the principal food of the 
inhabitants : the deficiency in the home produce is made 
up by importations from the adjacent provinces of Bussia. 
The inhabitants consist chiefiy of the Laz (the descendants 
most probably of the ancient Lazli) and the Ofiis, both of 
whom are described as bold, hardy, and laborious tribes, 
and as having a high reputation as soldiers. They are 
particularly expert in the use of a short rifle which every 
mail caiTies slung upon his back wherever he goes. The 
Laz who possess the greater part of the coast live in cot- 
tages scattered singly over the country. They have no 
towns, but at diflerent points on the coast there are 
bazaars with a few coflee-houses and a khan or two, and 
here markets are held weekly. The Laz of Surmenah and 
Yoraurah, districts near Trebizond, coming frequently 
into contact with the townspeople, are more civilised than 
the Laz generally. The Of country touches the coast for 
about five miles between the Laz districts of Yomurah 
and Ehizab, but inland it extends more widely, aiid 
stretches soutliw^ard nearly to the Choruk which flows 
along the southern base of the Lazistan Mountains. The 
Oflis are said to be wealthy; they have towns and houses 
of a better description tlian their neighbours. They are 
a fierce and independent race, handing down blood-feuds 
from father to son ; their character and the general inac- 
cessibility of the country causes them to be seldom visited 
by stmngers. Bhizah the Laz district east of Of is fertile 
and has a mild climate, oranges and lemons growing in 
the open air and requiring no winter shelter as they do 
at Trebizond. Shirting made from hemp is largely manu- 
factured in this district. At Khopah, an open roadstead 
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are some passes over them whipb ' There 
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covered with snow ATI ^^ountains are deeplv 
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Other products of this region beside^ lllc 

above are honey, bees-wax, hazel-nutt buttS & 
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Datum. In the neSwicod 1 

fruit is grown, comprising pomemi^aS 

Citrons, and lemons Tn “®oianates, figs, grapes, 

though a small ;Se H ('vhich 
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hilly district backed bv thl consists of a 
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forming the watei’shed between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian, separating the basin of the Choruk on the 
west from the basins of the Kur and the Arpa on the 
east, and terminating southward in the Suvanli-Dagh, a 
cross range, which is part of an irregular mass of moun- 
tains that run east and west in a broken line, and form 
the eastern continuation of the system of the Antitauinis, 
separating the basin of the Choruk on the north from the 
upper basins of the Kara-Su and the Araxes which are 
comprised in the central table-land. The Choruk drains 
ah the valleys on the western and northern sides of these 
two mountain ranges respectively. 

The Choruk (written also Jorokh, and Churiik), the 
ancient Akampsis and probably the Bathys of ]?Iiny 
(lib. vi. c. 4), rises in the mountain mass that bounds the 
central table-land on the north. Its course at first is 
southward through a narrow i*avine, from which it 
emerges on approaching the road from Trebizond to Erz- 
rum ; it then makes a semicircular sweep westward round 
the base of the mountain in which it rises, and traversing 
the valley of Marsat-Dereh passes the town of Baibut. A 
few miles below Baibut it receives on the left bank a con- 
siderable feeder from the Almali-Dagh, and taking a 
decided north-eastern course it runs in this direction for 
above 100 miles through a fertile basin screened by lofty 
wooded mountains to Atvin. In this interval after the 
junction of the tributary from the Almali-Dagh which 
passes the village of Balahor on the Trebizond and Erz- 
rum route, the river receives no feeders of any consider- 
able length on the left bank, the Lazistan mountains 
descending rapidly and shedding their surface waters in 
short rapid streams. On the right bank the valleys are 
longer, and two feeders of considerable magnitude join 
the Choruk, one about midway between Baibut and 
Atvin, the other a few miles above the latter town. 
Below Atvin the Choruk flows toward the north-west in 
a narrow valley, on emerging from which it receives the 
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tae valley of the Ajerah on the north, are furrowed on 
then northern slopes by wild and beautiful f^orges and 
clothed with forests of the same description of 
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fKof i* and aiitiiJDQii are wet* so much so 

that sometimes the crops do not ripen. The monnbiiiiK 

aboTClhfS' 5000 feet 

above the sea. On their upper slopes the long winter of 
nearly eight months’ duration and the wet sunmer are 
ve^ unfavo^ble to agriculture; the arable lafd is of 
small extent and at best yields only about six months’ 

3r Th! “f f procuring fodder during the long 
winter. Ihe inhabitants are a veiy fine race with a strrmS 
mixture of Georgian Mood. Th^y speak 

imed whb ““ goes 

kha^ma^^ T^f double-edged knife, called a 

The northern slope of the Kolowah-Da^rh is covered ' 
with magnificent beech forests, except towinds the crest i 
w ere only spruce-fir and stunted juniper stows. The 
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pass over it, into the district of Akho in tho A t 
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Jk ashkov, the most northern part of this 

.strict, iiiid tlie plain of Ardahan, whicli is watered by 

Turkor^ JT '‘"“SO. ft-ecjuented by 

i urLornnu tribes lu summer for its pastures. The upper 

part of the plain of Ardahan is marshr, and s™ 
meiely to pasture large herds of cattle; the lower part 
IS well cultivated and productive. Ardahan is 01^011^- 
gronnd village near the source of tlie Kur; it formerly 
had about oOO houses aud was defended by a castlJ 
w hich was dismantled by the Pmssians in 183 f/ Between 

L'lt abounds with excellent 

If I’y numerous swamps, in one of which 

IS little cnlfivated land in this extensive tract and there 
•are veiy few villages except for a short distance round Kara 
where the country is well peopled and highly productive. 
Kais, the capital of the i>ashalilc, is situated on the Arpa, 
•winch is hero crossed liy two stone bridges. 

•• ^ climate in this part of Armenia is very severe : in 
w inter the cold is intense and snow lies long. The wheat 

offwT’ ‘T^ of excellent quality, aiicf 

aftmd a larp surplus for exportation, but a great portion 
of the land is unoccupied and imtilled. Manv of the 
Armenimis eraigrated with the Eiissian army in "l830 to 
escape the oppression of theii- Turkish mastera, and settled 
m Imssian Ai-menia, where they enjoy the protection of a 
regular government ; the great majority of the inhabitants 
of the new city aud fortress of Alexandropol, built bv the 
Enssians on the site of the old Turkish town of Gumri on 
the left bai* of the Delhi Chai, a few miles above its 
junction with the Aiqia, are Armenians. Eastward from 
■ ai-s on the left bank of the Arpa are the ruins of Anni, 
tor some time the capital of Armenia. 


THE CEXTltAL TABLE-L..t5rD OF AlbMEXL-f. 

To the south of Kars lies an extensive plain with luxu- 
riant pastures, abundance of cultivated land, and numerous 
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the plain of Pashkov, the most northern part of this 
district, and the plain of Ardahan, which is watered hj 
the Kur, there is a high bare range, frequented by 
Turkoman tribes in summer for its pastures. The upper 
part of the plain of Ardahan is marshy, and serves 
merely to pasture large herds of cattle; the lower part 
is w^eli cultivated and productive. Ardahan is an under- 
ground village near the source of the Kur ; it formerly^ 
had about 300 houses and was defended by a castle, 
which was dismantled by the Russians in 1830. Between 
this place and Kars the plain abounds with excellent 
pastures intersected by numerous swamps, in one of whicli 
the Delhi Chai, a feeder of the Arpa, takes its rise. There 
is little cultivated land in this extensive tract and there 
.are very few villages except for a short distance round Kara, 
where the country is well peopled and highly productive. 
Kars, the capital of the pashalik, is situated on tljie Arpa, 
wdiich is here crossed by two stone bridges. 

The climate in this pax't of Armenia is very severe : in 
winter the cold is intense and snow lies long. The wheat, 
barley, and other corn crops are of excellent quality, and 
afford a large surplus for exportation, but a gi^eat portion 
of the land is nnoccupied and untilled. Slany of the 
Armenians emigrated with the Russian army in 1830 to 
escape the oppression of their Turkish masters, and settled 
in Ilussiaii Armenia, where they enjoy the protection of a 
regular government ; the great majority of the inhabitants 
of the new city and fortress of Alexandropol, built by the 
Russians on tlie site of the old Turkish town of (lumri on 
the left bank of the Delhi Chai, a few miles above its 
junction with the Arpa, are Armenians. Eastward from 
Kars on the left bank of the Arpa are the ruins of Anni, 
for some time the capital of Armenia. 

THE CEKTKAL TABLE-LAKT) OF ABMEXIA. 

To the south of Kars lies an extensive plain with luxu- 
riant pastures, abundance of cultivated land, and numerous 
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villages, all except one or two of which are hihabited ])y 
Turks. Numerous herds of remarkably large and fine- 
cattle are fed in this district ; it is watered by the Arpa, 
w^hich flows through it in a north-east direction from the* 
Suvanli-Dagh. 

The central table-land rises in its highest part near Eri^- 
rum to about 7000 feet above the sea ; its general slope is. 
towards the south-west, in wdiich direction the Murad and 
the Kara-Su run, watering two series of extensive plains, 
separated by the Dujik mountains, the eastern termination 
of which, called Bin-Gbl-Dagh, lies south of Erz-rum. On* 
the northern side of the Bin-0 51- Dagh the Aras has its 
source, and the portion of the central table-land included 
in its liasin slopes away toward the east, through the plain 
of Pasin, along the southern base of the Suvanli-Dagh to the* 
junction of the Arpa, whence the inclination is south-east 
between the gigantic summits of Ali-Ghez on the north, 
and Mount Ararat on the south. These, the highest 
summits in Western Asia, are respectively lo,000 feet and 
17,260 feet above the sea level. 

The Suvanli-Dagh is about 5-500 feet high ; it has a 
short and rapid descent to the Araxes, but on the north 
side the slope is more gi^adual. The range is covered wdth 
snow from the end of October ; its sides are clothed with 
dark pine forests, which supply the towms of Kars, Erz- 
ram, and the villages of the plain of Pasin wdth timber 
and firewood. The plain of Pasin, extending from the 
base of the Suvanli-Dagh to the range of hills called' 
Deven Boyini, or “Camel’s Neck,” which separates it 
from the plain of Erz-mm, is remarkably fertile in wheat 
and barley ; but wide tracks of the plain lie waste, a large 
portion of the Armenian inhabitants having emigrated 
with the retiring Bussiaii army in 1830. The plain is. 
about 40 miles in length, and from 6 to 10 miles in 
breadth ; it is very fertile in corn and pasture, and w^ell 
watered. It contains about 190 villages, of from 12 to 
100 families each. The Aras divides the plain into two* 
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parts, each of whicli is governed by a Bey. Hasan^ 
ifafe/i-, oil the Knleh-Su, one of the head-streams of 
the Aras, is 5830 feet above the sea, and the principal 
place in the plain. This was one of the old Genoese 
trading stations. The town is girt by a double wall, and 
commanded by a castle built on a mountain spur, which 
rises IGOO feet above the plain. Hasan-KaFeh has seven 
mosques and seven foiintains. On the opposite side of 
the river are a vast number of hot springs, some bitumi- 
nous, and others containing iron and lime j the hottest 
have the temperature of 105° Fahrenheit. The Deven 
Boyini runs nearly north and south, connecting the Bin- 
Goi-Dagli with the uplands on the northern side of the 
central table of Armenia, and forming the watershed 
between the Araxes and the Kara-Su. The Kaieh-Su 
coming from the west, and the Bin-Gdl-Su from the 
south, meet below Kopri-Koi, a village east of Hasan 
Kafeh, where they pass through different arches of the 
same bridge, and uniting their waters form the Araxes, 
which is here about 100 yards wide, and 3 feet deep 
ill summer. 

The plain of Erz-viun is about 40 miles in length and 
20 miles in its greatest breadth ; it is traversed by the 
Kara-Su. The soil is of unequal fertility, the higher parts 
yielding only about eightfold, while the lower ground near 
the idver returns twelve to fifteenfold. But all the corn 
growm in this plain is of peculiarly fine quality. On the 
plain itself and the slopes to the north of it are excellent 
pastui^es ; good horses, fine mules, cattle, and sheep are 
reared in large numbers. A considerable portion of this 
plain also is waste, in consequence of the emigration of 
the Armenian population. Slany of the villages are not 
inhabited, and the nomad Kurds roam over parts of it. 

The city of Erz-rum is situated in an extensive 
and fertile plain watered by the western branch of the 
Euphrates, which runs at a few miles’ distance from the 
town. The population at the time of the Eussian inva- 
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fcion of Turkey in 1828 was estimated at about 130,000, 
but is now barely a third of that number. Indeed the 
number of inhabitants fluctuates considerably on ac- 
count of the great number of strangers who arrive and 
dex)art in the caravans. The town is large, and is partly 
surrounded by an old castellated wall and a ditch. On 
its soutiiern skirts stands a citadel, encircled by a double 
wall flanked w-ith towers very close to each other, and 
with a ditch. The citadel has four gates, and incloses 
the palace of the paslia and a large part of the Turkish 
population. But a large portion of Erz-rum is unwalled, 
and this part contains the principal bazaars and khans. 
The streets are narrow, dirty, and like all Turkish towns 
infested by dogs. The houses for the most j)art are low, 
and built of wood, mud, or sun-dried bricks ; but the 
bazaars are extensive, and well supplied with provisions. 
Erz-rum lias nearly forty mosques, a Gieek church, a 
large Armenian church, a custom-house, and numerous 
caravanserais. The country about it produces nothing 
for export except corn and sheep and cattle. The 
corn is too heavy an article to pay for conveyance to 
the sea in a country devoid of roads; the cattle and 
sheep are sent to Constantinople alive, or as dried meats. 
The commerce and tnxnsit trade of the city is extensive, 
owing to its position on the great caravan-route from 
Constantinople and Trebizond to Persia and Mesopotamia. 
The imports comprise shawls, silk goods, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, indigo, madder, rhubarb, &c., from the east ; and 
broadcloth, chintzes, cutlery, and British manufactures by 
%vay of Trebizond. The native exports, besides those 
above mentioned, are horses, mules, and gall-nuts. A 
few fill's are exported to Eussia. 

The climate of the plain of Erz-rimi is severe in winter, 
as might be expected from its elevation. About 6 
miles westward from Erz-rum, at the little village of 
Ilijeh, are two warm springs, which have the temperature 
of 1 00'’ Fahrenheit, and are much used as baths. From 
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this town there are two roads -westward, one leading 
through Baibixt and Gumish-Khaueli to Trebizond ; the 
other across the Almali-Dagh and the Gaur-Dagh to 
Xara-Hisar and Sivas in Asia Minor. Near tlie Almali- 
Dagh this last route is joined from the south by the road 
leading from Erzingan to Trebizond. Between Ilijeh and 
the Kara-Su the plain has an undulating smface, and is 
in some places crossed by low hills : in this part there is 
no cultivation. The Kara-Sn rises about 20 miles north- 
^east from Erz-rum, and hows in a general western course 
for about 60 miles to its confluence with a stream that 
runs east from Kara-Kulak ; it then turns nearly south- 
west to its junction with the Murad. At the point where 
it bends to the south-west it is ordinarily about 100 yards 
■wide. To the north of the river, at this part, is a 
wild rocky ravine, called Sheitan-Dereh-Si, or ‘^Devil’s 
Dale/’ separating the river from the cultivated plain 
of Kara-Kulak ; west of wdiich, but divided from it 
by a low ridge, lies the extensive and well-cultivated plain 
of Lori, stretching along the eastern base of the Almali- 
Dagh. These ^xlains are merely natural subdivisions of 
the great plain of Erz-iuim. 

To the south of the plain of Erz-rum is a rugged 
country, crossed by some limestone ranges, abounding in 
excellent pasture, on the left bank of the Bin-Gdl-Su, 
wdiich river rises in the Bin-GdI-Dagh, near 41° 30' E. 
long., and flov;s in a north-east direction througli a deep 
-wooded glen between the limestone ridges j ust mentioned 
and a black rocky range called Kara-Kaya, xvhich runs 
along the right bank, and forms part of the watershed 
between it and the Murad, or Eastern Euphrates. This 
region is furrowed by numerous ravines and glens, but 
with the exception of the long vale traversed by the Ein- 
Gui it is devoid of trees. The population is chiefly com- 
posed of Kurds, who cultivate some fields which yield a 
scanty supply of grain ; the main dependence is on their 
flocks and herds. Pasture in summer is abundant and 
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good, and plenty of Imy is obtained for the cattle during 
winter To the eastward of the Kara-Kaya ridge is a 
district called Tuzlah, from a deposit of rock-salt found 
there, from which the countiy around is sux^plied at an 
extremely moderate rate. The southern slopes of the 
Kara-Kaya terminate in a plain cut by deep ravines, the 
sides of which are formed genei*ally of perpendicular rock, 
and the bottom is rich grazing ground or tilled land. 
Some of the ravines have rills of water, others are quite 
dry. Sheep and cattle among the mountains and plains 
are numerous and of good breed ; the mountain pastures 
are excellent, and abound with an infinite variety of 
beautiful and sweet-smelling dowem. The heat in sum- 
mer in the plain is very great, but it is generally mode- 
i*ated by a ccol breeze from the mountains. 

To the west of the region just noticed lie the Bin-Gdl- 
Tagh (“mountains of a thousand streams”), a long flat 
range in which the snow lies in patches all the summer. 
Its general direction is from south-east to north-west* 
Kara-Kaya seems to be an offshoot from it on the north- 
eastern side. It also sends off numerous spurs in the 
opposite direction. At its north-western termination it 
joins the eastern extremity of the Dujik-Dagh, a long 
range running south-west and north-east, and containing 
many lofty summits, capped with perpetual snow. The 
Char Buhur Eiver, a feeder of the Murad, rises in the 
angle between the two ranges, and flows east by south ; at 
the junction the two rivers run in neai'ly a straight line 
from opposite directions, and the united stream turns off 
at right angles through a valley which gradually opens 
into the plain of Mush. In the valley the Mxu’ad is a 
deep river about 70 yards wide ; in the plain its bed ex- 
pands, and the depth is less. In some of the valleys 
along the lower course of the Char Buhur the soil is rich,, 
and more land is cultivated ; the yield of coin is twelve- 
fold. The village of Gumgiim, at the foot of the Bin-Gol- 
Dagh, and not far from the left bank of the Char Buhar, 
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is only 4836 feet abo¥e the sea. At the junction of the 
two rivers the elevation is about 41 B8 feet. Except some? 
willows and dwarf trees on the river banks, all this country 
is bare of trees. 

The plain of Mush extends from the Murad to the 
foot of the long and lofty mountain range forming a 
continuation of the Taurus and sometimes called the 
Mush-Dagh, which runs east and west and separates 
the basin of the Murad from that of the Tigris. The 
plain is 40 miles long, 12 to 14 miles wide/ and 
watered by numerous streams ; it contains much pasture 
and meadow-land. Some portions of it, especially near 
the mountains on its southern edge, are stony and arid, 
but the central part is veiy fertile. The climate is not so 
rigorous as in the plain of Eriz-rum ; as much snow falls 
perhaps, but the cold is not so intense j loaded carts, 
however, pass over the ice on the Murad. The summer 
is warm, often sultry. The elevation of the surface is 
about 4692 feet. The principal products are corn and 
tobacco ; horses of excellent breed, cows, buffaloes, and 
sheep are numei*ous. Grapes are grown on the hill-sides 
to the southward, and good wine is made ; and abun- 
dance of melons and common fruits are produced ; ex- 
cellent rhubarb grows wild, and is gathered on the slopes 
of the Mush-Dagh. The only trees to be seen are planted 
round the villages. In the Mush-Dagli there are oak- 
forests, chiefly of the dwarf kind, yielding gall-nuts and 
manna. The villages of the plain are all inhabited by 
Armenians ; on the skirts of the plain and beyond its 
limits there are Armenians and house-living or stationary 
Kurds, dwelling sometimes together, sometimes in separate 
villages. Setting aside the tent-dwelling or nomad Kurds, 
the Armenians exceed the Mohammedan population iu 
numbers. The nomad Kurds pay the pasha (as is the 
case in other parts of Armenia) a tax for KisMah, or 
winter-quarters. The pasha compels each Armenian 
village to give kishlak to a certain number of Kurd 
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families, wlio not OBly rob, but are often guilty of the 
gi’eatest atrocities towards their entertainers* The pasha 
pays the Armenians, who are obliged to furnish these 
savages with house-room and corn, hay, and straw for 
their cattle, as he pleases. To escape from this abhorred 
service the xArmenians wished to emigrate in a body with 
the iUissiaiis in 1 830, but they w^ere not allowed. The 
head of an Armenian family is allowed at any time to 
emigTate, but he is not allowed to remove his family. 

The town of M.mlh is situated in a ravine to the south 
of the plain ; it is a wretched place, containing about 700 
Mohammedan and oOO Armenian families. The Arme- 
nians are the wealthiest of the population, and on them 
exclusively falls the payment of the Saliyaneh, or admi- 
nistration-tax. The trade of the town, which is entirely 
in the hands of the Armenians, is chiefly in the pi'oducts 
before mentioned, wool, and gum-tragacanth. Some coarse 
cottons ai'e manufactured for the local consumption ; cloths 
are brought from Aleppo and Erz-rura. Towards the 
south-west of the plain of Mush the land is arid, and 
yields no grain but millet ; cattle and sheep are numerous. 
From this part of the plain a high and difficult pass leads 
across the ranges of the Mush-Dagh into the valley of the 
Kolb-Su, a feeder of the Tigris. 

The plain of Mush is traversed from south-east to 
north-west by the Kara-Su, a feeder of the Miu'ad, which 
rises in the Nimrud-Dagh, the ravines and valleys of 
which it drains. The Nimrud-Dagh runs nearly north 
and south, separating the plain of Mush on the east from 
the region of Lake Van, At its southeim extremity is a 
cross range named Kerku-Dagh, and running east and 
west with wooded sides and fat summit resembling the 
truncated cone of an extinct volcano. The Kara-Su, 
after skirting the base of the Nimrud-Dagh, turns west- 
waixl along the cross range and the mountains that bound 
the plain of Mnsh to the southward. In its course to the 
north-west it skirts several marshes and flows through 
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extensive meadows^ coni-iields; and melon-grounds. Tlie 
breadth of the stream near its junction with the Murad 
is 25 yards in summer, at which time it is fordable ; its. 
whole length is about 40 miles. The southern part of the 
plain of Mush has a gravelly soil ; grain does not ripen 
till the end of August. Some Yezidi Kurds s])rcad their 
tents among the pastures of the Nimrud-Dagh in 
summer. 

The villages in the plain of Mush as in other parts of 
the Armenian highlands consists of houses built nearly or 
altogether underground. On the flat roofs of the houses, 
are built large ricks of hay, to siip)ply fodder to the cattle 
of the Armenians and for those of the Kurds quartered 
upon them in winter. The number of children in the 
villages is very great. In various parts of the plain may 
bo seen threshing-floors to which the grain is conveyed 
from the fields in order to be trodden out. Luiialoes are 
used for drawing the arabahs, or carts, wdiich are of a 
very primitive pattern, entirely of wood ; not so mucli as 
an iron nail is used in their construction, there being no 
smiths in this part of Armenia ; the wheels generally* are 
firmly fixed to the axle, and revolve with it, but in a few 
cases the wlieels turn on the axle, and strange to say 
these are the cheaper sort, and used only by the poorer 
peasants. The plain of Mush is infested in summer and 
autumn by mosquitoes, especially in its lower parts and 
in the vicinity of the marshes. ^Jdjto KharKan Kurds, who 
dwell on the south side of the Mush-Dagh, in tJie north 
of the basin of the Tigris, used a few years ago to cross 
the mountains by night and rob tbe Armenians of their 
cattle and w'hatever else they could carry away with 
them. 

At the south-eastern extremitj^ of the plain of i\Iush 
and a little east of Nurshiii (a pretty Kurdisli villa<m 
which covers an extensive site, the houses bein<>* dis- 
persed among gardens and fields), a gentle ascent" leads- 
up to the eastern extremity of the Korku range, whence 
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ii narrow valley of gradual slope extends to Bifclis. The 
valley is screened on either side by lofty mountains ; its 
bottom is traversed by a stream which flow’s in a ravine 
between the perpendicular sides of basaltic rock. The 
rock in the valley is light and soft like pumice, evidently 
of volcanic origin. In the valley are several large and 
solid-built khans, now in a ruined state. They were built 
in such numbers and so near each other in order to afford 
a ready refuge to caravans and travellers caught in the 
violent storms of wind accompanied by snow, which sw’eep 
down this valley in winter. Into the valley of Bitlis, 
which runs nearly north and south, one ravine opens from 
the west, another from the north-west, and a third from 
the east In the central space rises abruptly the castle 
rock of Bitlis ; the towm is built in the valley and along 
the ravines, above which bare limestone mountains rise 
nearly to the height of 2000 feet The town itself is at 
an elevation of 5156 feet above the sea. It is the most 
important commercial and manufacturing place in this 
part of Armenia. 

On the w’esteni side of the plain of Erz-rum, at some 
distance from the Kara-Su, there is an elevated tract w’itli 
little cultivation and thinly inhabited. The soil is deficient 
in moisture, and it is only in wet seasons that it yields well. 
A fine plain succeeds to the w’estward, w’ell w’atered, and 
inhabited by Turks and a few Armenians. The climate in 
this plain is much milder than in the plain of Erz-rum ; 
wheat returns tenfold. The habitations are only half 
underground. The winter is not so severe as to prevent 
cattle being driven out to feed. The Kara-Su, after its 
junction in this plain with the Mamah-Khatun (which 
flows westward from the western slopes of the Bin-Gol- 
j>agh) becomes a considerable river, fordable only in a 
few places even in the driest season. The dwellers on 
this plain are kept in a constant state of alarm by the 
robber Kurds who inhabit the Dujik Mountains to the 
southward. Cattle must not be left out at night, and 
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grain must be boused as soon as reaped, otherwise these 
plundering hordes would sweep both cattle and grain awar. 
The Kurds of the Dujik Mountains, which they have all 
'to themselves, are said to be rich ; they pay no contribu- 
tions of any sort to the Sultan, and they rob his sub- 
jects and everybody else they can. They are divided into 
tribes, and inhabit villages, round which they cultivate a 
portion of the soil. They have large flocks of sheep and 
goats. The Dujik Kurds are called Kizil-Bash (Red- 
heads) by the Mohammedans. Most of them are idola- 
ters of the sect called Chu’agh-Soiiduran (Lamp-extin- 
guishers). They dress a log of wood in fine clothes, and 
^adore it. When one of their great men dies they buiy* 
.all his wealth with his body ; but the valuables are disin- 
vterred on the earliest opportunity by the Mohammedan 
Kurds. 

An offset of the Dujik-Dagh, furrowed by many defiles, 
intervenes between the plains of Teijan and Erzingan. 
The town of Erzingan is situated at the western extremity 
•of the plain to which it gives name, and has about 3000 
Jiouses, all of which, as well as the villages hereabouts, 
.are built above ground, the climate being mild even in 
winter. The plain of Erzingan is about 20 miles in length 
by 8 miles in breadth. Harvest commences in the end of 
June. The villages on the northern side of this plain lie 
at the base of the eastern extension of the Antitaunis, 
which bounds the basin of the Kara-Su on the north ; they 
are surrounded by very extensive gardens, which furnish 
grapes, melons, and other fruits. In the centre of the 
plain arc some salt marshes ; on the pastures are reared a 
great number of mares, cows, and sheep. The depreda- 
tions of the Kurds have the effect here also of diminishing 
the population and of contracting the produce of this 
.otherwise fertile and carefully-cultivated plain. 

WESTEEK AKMEKIA. 

The Kai’a-Sii enters the plain of Erzingan by a 
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series of rapids ; it leaves tbe plain bj a very narrow 
defile between the Bwjik-Dagb on the left; and a pre- 
eipitons spur of the Antitauriis on the right. At 
Kemakh (a singular place, situated partly on an emi- 
nence surrounded by an ancient wall, partly on gnrden 
slopes abo%’e the river bank, and governed by a Dereh- 
or valley-bey, in whose family the office has remained 
for many generations), the valley is narrowed to the mere 
chasm in which the river flows, and wdiich is crossed by a 
wooden bridge. Just above this place the Kara-Su is 
joined by the Keumer, a stream from the Antitaiirus, by 
%vhich and the Kara-Su w^ood is floated down to Ifghin 
and Keban-]^raden. The reaches of the Kara-Su below 
Kemakh are deep enough for barges, but they are sepa~ 
rated by rapids, rocks, and shoals, which bar navigation.. 
The river continues to run in very narrow' valleys, or 
between vast rents in the mountains, from Kemakh to its 
junction with the Murad. In the valley of Eghin the 
mountains rise rapidly to about 4000 feet in heiglit ; the 
lower slopes rising in terraces above the naiTow^ valley are 
laid out ill gardens and planted wdth trees, while above 
rise abrupt and naked limestone precipices. The climate 
here is agreeably cool in summer, from the abundance of 
trees and water ; in winter snow seldom lies in the valley,, 
although the mountains are then impassable. For ivant 
of level gi'ound there is little grain cultivated in this, 
valley, the chief products are fruit and garden-stuff The 
trees are mostly ivhite mulbeny, the fruit of which is. 
eaten fresh, or dried and distilled for brandy, or else boiled 
into a conserve ; gmpes are grown and some wine is made ; 
common fniits are abundant. In this deep valley goitrous 
aflections are very common. 

The western extremity of the Bujik-Dagh is called 
Munsur-Dagh, and rises near the fork of the Kara-Su 
and Murad to about 9000 feet above the sea. Below 
the junction of the two rivers, the Euphrates runs 
through a long series of defiles, forming the pass of 
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between the GobJDagh on the right bank, and 
the momitams of Kharput on the left. These moun- 
tains are dreary and barren, without tree or shnib^ or 
vegetation of any kind; but they contain rich ores 
of lead, iron, and copper. The small town and argen- 
tiferous lead-mine of Keban-Maden are situated in a 
narrow ravine traversed by a feeder of the Murad, at a 
short distance from the left bank of the river. At the 
bead of the ravine, and about 10 miles from the Euphrates, 
the country is still moiintainous, but more open and pro- 
ductive ; and 10 miles farther east the mountains slope 
down into an extensive plain 12 miles long by about G 
miles broad, fertile, well cultivated, and studded with 
villages. A low range separates this plain from the ad- 
joining one of Kharput, which is divided hj a ridge of 
hills into two parts, together about fifty miles in length, 
and from 4 to 6 miles broad. The soil is here of unequal 
fertility ; the southern edge of the plain skirting the 
mountains is arid and stony, while the centre and lower 
parts being well watered by' numerous streams that run 
eastward into the Murad, which skirts the plain on the 
north-east, are very productive. The products comprise 
ail sorts of grain, but especially wheat (which yields twelve 
to sixteenfold), grapes, of which gcK)d wine is made, olea- 
ginous seeds, cotton, lentils, beans, Ac. The plain of 
Kharput is one of the best cultivated and most populous 
districts in the Turkish empire. It is all under tillage ; 
there are neither pastures nor waste lands in its whole 
extent. Cattle are sent to the mountains to feed by day, 
where they obtain but scanty fare — chopped straw at 
home supplies the deficiency. The heat in summer is 
intense ; the dust and the refiection of the heat and light 
from the whitish soil are then veiy annoying. Harvest 
-commences about the middle of July. Besides the pro- 
'ducts above mentioned are cotton, and the castor-oil 
plant. Each peasant has a pair of oxen to plough his 
land, two or three cows, and a few sheep. The Kurds 
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used often to plunder the dwellers of this plain ; of late 
years it is said, that property is more secure, owing to the 
vigorous exertions of the Turkish government to subject 
these lawless Iiordes, The mountains crossed between 
Kbarput and Malatijeh, on the Tokma-Su, are covered in 
parts with dwarf oaks, which yield a considerable quantity 
of gall-nuts. 

The plain of Kharput is screened on the south by a 
very steep ridge at the southern base of w^hich is the lake 
of Gbljik ; and a little to the south-west of this is the 
source of the Tigris. Between the lake and the eastern 
continuation of the Taurus Mountains are two small but 
beautiful and fertile plains, abounding in cattle and in- 
habited chiefly by stationary Kurds. The mountains are- 
here of the same character as those near Kebaii-Madeii — 
steep, ban'en, and of difficult ascent ; indeed they are 
part of the same range that skirts the left bank of the 
Euphrates, and separates its basin from that of the Tigris, 
Among these dreary mountains are the copper-mines of 
Arghana ; and about 10 miles to the south is the town of 
Arghana, containing about 300 Armenian and 300 Mo- 
hammedan families, and situated under a lofty peak sur- 
mounted by an Armenian convent, and overlooking a vast 
plain. The slope between the town and the plain is laid 
out in fields and gardens ; it is very fertile, yielding every 
sort of gi‘ain, cotton, fruits, and very superior wine. 
Wheat here returns sixteenfold. The plain southward 
to within a short distance of Biyar-Bekr 1ms a vexy hot 
climate, and is very deficient in moisture on the surface ; 
but good water is met with by sinking wells to a moderate 
depth. Some wheat and millet, of which the return is- 
very light, is grown near the encampments of the Kurds, 
who appear to be the only inhabitants of this part of the 
plain. The Tigris is not navigable above Diyar-Bekr, but 
rafts of timber are fioated down it fi^om the mountains. 
It is navigated between Diyar-Bekr and Mosul by keleks, 
or rafts, composed of boughs and supported on inflated 
''skins* 
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To the east of the plain of Kharpiit the mountains 
press close upon the Mnrad ; the slopes in many places 
being laid out in gardens and orchards. The ^vidth of 
the river at the eastern side of the plain, near the 
junction of the Perez-Su, a considerable stream which 
comes from the southern slopes of the Dnjik-Daghj is 
above 100 yai'ds, and the stream is very rapid; hut 
higher up the river is compressed in parts to a breadth of 
about 30 yards, the mountains rising abruptly from its 
banks. Keleks, carrying stacks of charcoal, and guided 
by a paddle at each end, are sent down the river to the 
mining districts above mentioned. The -iliirad is crossed 
opposite Palu by a rickety old bridge, which is 2810 feet 
above the sea. The town of Fain is situated at a short 
distance from the right bank of the river, at the foot of a 
lofty peak crowmed by an old castle at the height of 3202 
feet. Palii contains 600 Mussulman and 400 Armenian 
families. Tlie Armenians are traders and manufacturers; 
they have 200 looms engaged in the manufacture of cloth 
from native cotton, a dying establishment, and a lan- 
yard. They are allowed to possess a few vineyards : the 
gardens and cultivated land near the town are ail in the 
hands of the Mohammedans. 

The mountains that skirt the Murad at Palu sink down 
on the northern side into an extensive and welhcuitivated 
plain studded with villages, which ai'C surrounded by 
orchards and vineyards. This plain is bounded to the 
northward by a long hill-i’ange, which runs along the left 
bank of the Perez-Su. At the north-eastern extremity of 
the plain the ground rises rapidly, and the village of 
Mezirah is 5245 feet above the sea, commanding a view of 
the plain and the Dujik Mountains. Eastward from 
Mezirah the mountains are in part strewed with immense 
boulders, and on their summits are springs and pastures, 
and on approaching Chevli, a wooded region with frequent 
steep ascents and descents succeeds. The mountain 
forests here consist chiefly of the varieties of which 
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yield manna and gall-nuts. A crop of manna is yielded 
once in three years. The Armenians are here the principal 
cultivators of the soil. The barley and com grown are not 
enough for the consumption ; hay and firewood are ob- 
tained in abundance from the mountains. The villagers 
have cows, oxen, buffaloes, sheep, goats, and a few horses. 
Gurn-tragacanth is gathered in the mountains ; this and 
goat’s-wool are bought by petty traders for export to 
Diyar-Bekr. Ghevli is situated in a ravine watered by a 
small feeder of the Mui*ad, from which it is distant about 
10 miles to the northward. It is the residence of a 
Kurdish Bey, who commands 60 small villages in the 
surrounding district. 

From the ravine of Chevli, and the stony plain partly 
covered with underwood into which it opens to the south- 
ward, the country rises rapidly apparently to the culmi- 
nating point of a secondary range, in which rise the 
Gimluk'Su, and some other small feeders of the Murad, 
while the drainage of the northern slopes of the mass 
most probably fiows into the Perez-Sii. One of the 
summits to the south of the village of Ashaghah or 
Lower Pagongog retains some snow all the summer, and 
is probably not less than 10,000 feet high above the sea ; 
Imt the height of the adjacent ranges is not above 6000 
feet Yokareh or Upper Pagengog*, about fi miles north- 
east of Ashaghah, stands at the height of 5^04 feet above 
the sea. The mountains ai'e clothed with oaks, and are 
furro\ved by numerous glens and winding valleys, with 
wood and rich meadows ; walnut-trees attain an extra- 
ordinary size in this district. The tw’o villages just 
mentioned are inhabited by Kurds, w^o are continually 
at w’ar with each other. Between Yokareh and the 
Tahhtali-Kopn-Sii, a feeder of the Murad, which skirts 
the mountain mass on the east, there is evidence of 
volcanic agency. On the top of one of the ranges are 
great quantities of obsidian, lying in large blocks ; earth 
of a dee|) red colour covers the surface of the gi*ound on 
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both sides of the stream and down to the plain to the 
soutinvard ; and among the low mountains bordering the 
plain is a peak wdiich appeiirs in form like the crater of an 
extinct volcano. The Takhtah-Koj)ri-Su befoi'e it reaches 
the plain runs in a ravine with steep rocky sides, in a 
rapid current 30 yards wdde, betw'cen banks covered with 
trees ; after traversing the plain, which is fertile and well 
cultivated, it joins the Murad about 12 miles to the 
southward. Soon after it enters the plain the Takhtah- 
Kopri is joined from the eastward by a feeder, which 
passes the Kurdish village of Boglilan, and rises in the 
mountains that hil up the space between the Murad and 
the Cbar-Buliir-xSu before mentioned, and slopes down to 
the former river, on the northern side of the plain of 
Mush, About 10 miles east from Boghlaii is the 
Armenian monastery of Changeri, a famous place of 
pilgrimage among the Armenians. It is dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist, of whom a relic is preserved in the 
church. The church, which is said to date from A.n. 304, 
is a massive stone structure 'with a very gloomy interior, 
owing to the smallness of the windows. In the court 
around the church are numerous rooms and stables for 
the accommodation of the monks and pilgrims. The 
monasteiy buildings are girt with lofty and solidly-built 
walls, well calculated to resist a hostile attack. In tlie 
Eussiaii invasion of 1830 the Kurds held the monastery 
for several months, plundered it of its treasures, and 
burnt or otherwise destroyed ail the books and manu- 
scripts. Several Armenian bishops reside in the monas- 
tery, which is supported in part by a revenue derived 
from two villages, but cliiefiy from tlie offerings of 
pilgrims. Between this place and the jJaiii of Mush, the 
villages are inhabited almost exclusively by Aimenian 
families, except in winter, when the “ kishiak hring^ 
about half as many Kurdish families into each. 

From the eastern side of the cataracts formed by the 
Euphrates in its passage through the Taurus Mountains, 
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the 'main range continues to run in an easterly direction 
under the name of the Mush-Dagh, which forms the 
watershed between the Murad and the Tigris and joins 
the Nlmrud'-Dagh, the ancient Hipimtes, on the western 
side of Lake Van. The Mush-Bagh is of considerable ele> 
Tat ion, as many parts of it retain snow the greater part 
of the summer. The southern slopes are furrowed by 
numerous valleys, traversed by rapid streams, feeders of 
the Tigids. The northern side descends rapidly to the 
between the plain of Kharput and the plain of 

Mush. 

To the south of the plain of Mush the mountains con- 
sist of three parallel ranges ; the most easterly of which, 
called Koshm-T)agh, is about 0800 feet high : the central 
one, named Antogh- or Kandush-Bagh, is considerably 
higher, as it retains snow on its crest for the greater part 
of the summer. Between the Antogh-Bagh and the 
western range called Barknsh-Bagh, the j)ass over which 
is 6400 feet above the sea level, lies the valley of Shin, 
wdjich is partly cultivated and partly grazed in summer 
by a Kurdish tribe which winters near the Tigris. The 
descent of the Barkush-Bagh is very diifhciilt and 
dangerous ; the path sometimes leads round precipitous 
hollows in the hills, and sometimes in a zigzag down the 
face of a nearly perpendicular limestone rock, 1200 feet 
above the Kolb-Su, a considerable river, which, having 
traversed the valley of Shin in an easterly direction, here 
sweeps round to the westward, after breaking through the 
mountains. The passes of the Kharzan Mountains to the 
westward are still more diiBOcult ; no loaded animal except 
a mule can travei*se them. The sides of these moun- 
tains are covered with dwarf oaks, and numerous springs 
issue from them, which are skilfully conducted by long 
ehannek to irrigate every spot that admits of cultivation. 
In ^the valley of the Eolb-Su, near Kerjki, the seat of 
a Eurdish chief, there are orchards and magnificent wal- 
nut-trees round the villages there is abundance of pure 
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•water from the limestone glens. The ground, though 
rough and stony, is cultiTated where practicable, and 
made very productive by means of irrigation. The 
climate is hot in summer, hut tempered by a constant 
breeze ; the winter is short, not much snow falls, and 
that does not lie long. Corn is reaped in the end of 
June ; common fruits are abundant ; melons, earobs, and 
grapes are grown. The houses on this side of the moun- 
tains are not built half underground, but in the ordinary 
Turkish manner with ilat roofs. 

A low spur of the Darkusli-Dagh, which runs south- 
ward, and is covered with dwarf oaks of several varieties, 
separates the valley of the Kolb-Sii from that of its 
feeder the Yak-Sii. In this valley the oriental plane and 
the castor-oil shrub {Agnm castm) grow along the stream, 
and the cotton plant is cultivated in the frelds. The two 
rivers just mentioned unite several miles south of Herjki, 
and are joined still farther south by the Sarum-Su, dso 
flowing from the Darkush-Dagh, and in a wide bed, which 
in summer is divided into several channels ; the united 
stream falls into the Tigris {still called in the plain, Hid- 
dekel), 15 or 20 miles above the mouth of Bitlis Eiver. 
The Sariim-Su is famous for its w*ater-melons. The soil 
in this region is a whitish clay, very arid, hut water for 
irrigation is abundant ; the houses are constructed of clay- 
slate. In summer the weather is sultry, and occasionally 
strong gusts of wind raise dense clouds of dust. 

Westward from the Sarum-Su are the three districts of 
Hazero, Ilijeh, and Khini, which were formerly ruled by 
independent Beys, but were subjected some years ago by 
the Porte. The district of Hazero is in the plain of the 
Tigris, and contains about 60 villages. The mulberry and 
Lombardy poplar flourish in the district. Ilijeh and Khini 
are in the hill and valley country that intervenes between 
the plain and the Mush-Dagh. The hills are all composed 
of limestone, and present the usual cliffs, ravines, glens, 
-and clear rills of that formation. The valleys and plains 
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are very productive in fruit, prarden-stuff, and com • but 
lu sorae valle:^ the soil being stony, grain crops are light 

deseZ ^ country, however, is uncultivated and 

desert._ In these two districts there are about 130 vil- 
lageb, inhabited by Kurds and Armenians. The town of 
stands on a feeder of the Tigi-is at an elevation S 

4e rfSPof+Te T-"" commands a fine View of 

I of the ligris. It contains two mosques four 
fountains, and some ill-supplied bazaars. The population 
amounts to about 1000 fomUies; one-fourth offi fS 
Armenians, who are mostly engaged in the manufaetiu-e 
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cultivated plain, watered by the Zibeneli-Sn, a feeder of 
the Tigris, which rises to the northward in the main range, 
at the northern base of which the Murad dow^s. Tins 
river has a clear rapid stream, w^hich in summer is con- 
fined in parts to a deep narrow bed 50 feet across, in 
other parts it runs in a wide sandy bed in several chan- 
nels. The plain, which is extensive, grows large quantities 
of wheat, barley, and maize. Between this plain and the 
Tigris lies the district of Egil, wdiicli contains about 50 
villages. Aleppo manufiictures are sold in this district by 
Jews, who receive in payment gall-nuts gathered in the 
mountains to the northward, where also large quantities 
of charcoal are made for the Argliana mines. The hills 
to the north of the district are covered wdth a loose 
whitish clay, without ^’■egetation, and there is little or no 
cultivation except in the neighbourhood of the streams. 
The Arghana mines ou the opposite or right bank of the 
Tigris are at an elevation of 3644 feet above the seii. 
The steep rough mountains are, a little to the west of the 
mine, crossed by a militaiy road wdiich runs northward 
past Xharpiit and through Asia Minor to Samsiin on the 
south coast of the Black Sea. 

The Tigris, which receives the drainage of all the countiy 
just noticed to the south of the Miish-Dagh, rises a few 
miles east of tlie cataracts of the Euphrates, and a very 
short distance south of the Goljik Lake, between a ridge 
of hills that bounds the lake on the south and the main 
range of the eastern continuation of the Taurus Moun- 
tains, near the point 38"^ 20' K lat., 39° 25' E. long. It 
runs at first for above 20 miles parallel to the range in an 
easterly direction, and then southward by a break in the 
chain through a mountainous country, till it enters the 
plain of Biyar-Bekr near the town of Arghana. From 
Bijmr-Bekr the river again runs eastward, receiving the 
rivers that flow from the Mush-Bagh on its left bank, and 
those from the Karajah-Bagh and Jehel Mardin on the 
right. On receiving the Bitlis Eiver the Tigris finally 
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takes a southerly course. The water of the Tigris is 
bad, and throughout the whole course of the river and 
of its tributary streams the inhabitants are subject to 
the disease caiied Bouton d’Alex)pe or Yena Medinensis. 
In its eastward course below Diyar-Bekr the Tigris 
traverses a rich plain of pasture land on which a few 
villages are seen here and there; formerly this plain 
which is above 40 miles in extent was cultivated in every 
part and studded with villages, some of which had more 
than one Christian church. In the plain of the Tigris a 
vast number of mounds are seen, some bare, some with 
forts on their summits and villages at their bases. 

80IJTHER.H ARMEISTA. 

From the great bend of the river Euphrates above 
Cergen Kalesi a rocky range runs south-east, with conical 
summits of trap rocks between the districts of Suverek 
and Diyar-Bekr, and separates the basin of the U 2 :)per 
Tigris from that of the Euphrates. The watershed is 
continued eastward by the Jebel Mardin hills, the ancient 
Masius, a lofty range consisting of white limestone in 
horizontal strata, on a bold cliff of which the town of 
Mardin is built. A depression between the trap and 
limestone is traversed by the caravan road between 
Mardin and Urfah. Between the ruins of Dai*a and 
Nisibin, Mont Masius runs nearly due east, but at a 
greatly diminished height ; near the sources of the 
Jakhjakhah (the ancient Mygdonius), a feeder of the 
Khabur, the range again rises up to mountainous 
dimensions. A little farther to the eastward the conical 
summits and trap rocks of the Baarem hills succeed, and 
a low ran^ runs down to the Tigris near Jezireh-ibn- 
Omar ; a little north of which on the left bank of the river 
rise the bold precipices of Jebei Judi, one of the highest 
of the Kurdistan mountains, on which Mohammedan 
writers, supported by a long course of traditionary history, 
assert that the ark of Noah rested. To the south of the 
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'Watershed lies an extensive plain, bounded on the west l>j 
a bare limestone ridge that runs in a northerly direction 
from the neighbourhood of Urfah ; it stretches eastward 
to the plains of Sinjar, which lie betw-een Jebel Mardin on 
the north and the mountains of Sinjar, the home of the 
Yezedees, on the south, and are traversed by the Huali 
or Sinjar Eiver, a feeder of the Khabiir. This plain for 
ten or twelve miles from the Karajah-Dagh presents 
long level sweeps bare of trees ; the surface in parts is 
•covered wdth a dark brown soil of great fertility yielding 
when cultivated excellent crops of corn ; other parts of 
it are covez'ed for miles wdth nothing but large loose 
stones of porous basalt or basanite. This district 
is traversed hy many rivulets which flow generally in 
rocky beds^ ; and Kurdish villages with their accompany- 
ing Tels, or mounds, are to be seen in eveiy direction. 
Kear the Jebel Mardin a hard clay containing pieces of 
white limestone, and yielding only prickly and bitter 
herbs, rises to the surface. To the soath-w’-est of the 
region of the igneous rocks is an iindulating country of 
horizontal limestone of the chalk formation, intersected 
by valleys and glens with little or no cultivation. To 
the westward the chalk hills contain vast quantities of 
flint, and are again succeeded near Urfah by l^asanite and 
other igneous rocks. Large herds of bullocks and horned 
cattle, and numerous flocks of goats and sheep, and fine 
horses are fed in this plain. The heat here is very gr-eat 
in summer, and the greater part of the plain is then 
scorched and bare ; in wdnter a good deal of snow falls, 
and the rich soil above alluded to is then converted into 
mud. Near the Jebel Mardin the rain-water lies in 
natural hollows, sometimes forming small lakes, but there 
are scarcely any running streams in the upper part of the 
j)Iain in summer. The Sinjar mountains are an i-mniense 
mass of limestone above 50 miles in length, and rising 
about the centre to their greatest elevation above the 
plain, which is about 2000 feet. They slo|>e down mpidly 
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to the Khabiu' which runs along their southern base ; 
towards the plain of Sinjar and the Huali the slope seems 
to be more gradual. In various pai'ts of these plains are- 
mounds called Teis, apparently of artificial formation, and 
on or near them the villages are built. The houses on 
account of the scarcity of timber are in some parts of the 
plain of bee-hive shape with spherical roofs; in summer 
they are used chiefiy as barns or to shelter cattle, the 
inhabitants living almost universally under tents. Kurdish 
tribes dwell in the Karajah-Dagh and Jebel JMardin ; the 
northern slopes of both the villages are inhabited by 
Kurds, the plains to the southward by Arabs and 
Y’ezedees. In the large towns of Urfah, Mardin, Diyar- 
Bekr, &c. ; a considerable poii^ion of the population are 
Armenians. 

The highest part of the Jebel Mardin rises about lOOO 
feet above the plain, and about 2300 feet above the sea 
level. A few small streams run down its northern slopes 
to the Tigris watering valleys of great beauty and fertility, 
whicli are inhabited by Kurds. The spurs of limestone 
which separate the valleys are rugged and sparingly 
covered with brushwood. On the northern slopes of the 
Kara-Oagh the black basalt shows itself again and it 
appears at intervals along the Tigris, from Mosul to 
Diyar-Bekr, The latter town stands on a mass of black 
bfisalt, and is surrounded by a beautiful country covered 
with a dark brown soil of great fertility. 

The eastern side of the basin of the Upper Tigris be- 
longing to Armenia extended northwai’d from the Buhtan 
Mountains, a irngged range, supposed to be the mountains 
of the Carduchians described by Xenophon as approach- 
ing close to the left bank of the Tigris ; they rise about 
3000 feet above the plain. The Kentiites, now the Bulitan, 
an eastern affluent of the Tigris, formed the boundary 
between the Carduchians and Armenia. From these 
ranges numerous valleys open out into the plain, which 
even on the right bank of the Tigris is broken by many 
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rugged j)rojections and i*ocky eminences. Tlie villages of 
the plains are inhabited by Kurds, Armenian Catholics, 
Jacobite and Nestoriaii Cimistians, and some Yezedees. 
The Kurds visit their villages generally only at seed- 
time and harvest ; during the rest of the year they are 
roving shepherds, and at all times desperate robbers. 
j\Iost of the houses are surmounted as in Xenophon’s 
time with a turret, with the addition that this is now 
loophoied for the use of musketry. In some parts of 
the plain water is obtained only from wells of a great 
depth ; but near the hills on the Buhtan side, fountains of 
extremely cold water abound. The heat is very great in 
summer, and a hot wind blows frequently from the south. 
In many of the villages a cool dormitory is attached to 
each house, consisting of a high platform, erected on 
poles and covered with -twigs and leaves. Near the 
villages wheat, barley, and tobacco are grown ; there are 
large vineyards also, and in well-watered valleys rice, cotton, 
melons, and pumpkins are cultivated to a large extent. 
Cucumbers are gi'own in prodigious numbers^ and are so 
good and wholesome as to be eaten by the dozen. The 
rest of the plain, where the rocky tracts do not occur, is 
covered in summer with high grass. The mountain 
slopes are covered with woods. 

The road from the plain of the Tigris to Lake Yan runs 
up the valley of the Bitlis Biver, which passes near Sert, 
supposed by some to be the ancient Tigranocerta, This 
town stands in a wide treeless plain, screened by high 
mountains to the north-east. A laige portion of the 
plain round it is under cultivation ; maize, tobacco, 
cotton, and -wheat are grown, and also melons and 
cucumbers in countless numbers ; in each field there is a 
small stone house, loophoied, for the defence of the 
property. The ascent from Sert is not generally steep, 
but gradual, and through an open country, with the 
exception of here and there a ravine formed by the 
mountains encroaching on -the river. The nanw rocky 
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projections that cross the route are in several instances- 
tunnelled : but at what period these small tunnels were 
formed is unknown. The mountains are offsets of the 
Arjerosh-Dagh, which bound the basin of Lake Van on 
the south ; they are clothed with woods of oak, and along- 
tlie rivers are walnut-trees, raspberries, mulberries, and 
vines. In these mountainous districts the Kurds are not 
mounted on horseback, as is usual in the plain, but every 
one of them carries a rifle. 

The BliH$ Elvey\ which is sometimes called the Eastern 
Tigris, rises in the Demir-Eagh, a southern branch of the 
Nimmd-Dagh. The stream flows in a deep bed through 
a defile of gentle descent southward past the city of Bitlis, 
below which it is spanned by several neat stone bridges. 
About five miles south of Bitlis the narrow and rocky 
road, which here runs along the right bank of the river, 
is earned through a rocky projection by a tunnel 15 feet 
in width and height, and 20 feet in length. At 16 miles- 
from Bitlis the stream is deep, rapid, and about 12 yai^ds 
wide. A few miles lower down, striking against a high 
mountain, which separates the district of Bitlis from that 
of Varkhan, the river turns first to the west and then to 
the south-west, flowing through a country with a very 
warm climate in summer, and yielding maize, cotton, 
tobacco, and wheat. Nine miles below Sert the river has 
in summer a breadth of about 50 yards, with a rapid 
cun-ent, and of very slight depth. Near the village of 
Til, wdiich is situated about 10 miles south-west of Sert, 
the Bitlis falls into the Tigris, here a very rapid river, at 
least 150 yards wide in July, and waist-deep at the ford 
about a mile above Til. 

The ravine traversed by the Bitlis Eiver above the 
city of Bitlis opens towards the noiffh-east, upon a 
small plain between the Kerku-Dagh and the continua- 
tion of the Mush-Dagh, which joins the Aijerosh-Dagh* 
to the south of Lake Van. At the eastern end of the 
plain, just above the village of Tadvan, situated on the - 
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lake shore, there is a long line of isolated rocks, con- 
sisting of lava, and called the Camels of Tadvaii/' from 
a hincied resemblance to a string of those animals. There 
is a beach of sand and shingle at Tad ran, rv'ith rounded 
pieces of pumice and obsidian. The Arjerosh-Bagh, called 
farther east the Erdoz-Dagh, runs in a direction of east by 
south, and at a distance of four to six miles from the lake; 
its slopes are covered mostly by the dwarf oak. The 
interval consists of several small plains and valleys sepa- 
rated by spurs of the Aijerosh-Dagh, which occasionally 
project to the shore, and are generally clothed with timber. 
Cultivation is confined to the neighbourhood of the villages, 
some of which are surrounded by plantations of walnut- 
trees. Barley, oats, apples, plums, pears, apricots, &G.y 
are grown. Emits do not ripen till August. The plough, 
used in the district of Lake Yan is entirely of wood, drawn 
by bullocks (sometimes eight of them are yoked together) 
and mounted on two wheels, one larger than the other. 
From the plain of Yastan at the south-eastern angle of 
the lake, the Arjerosh Mountains, here ciiiled Erdoz, rise 
precipitously to about 4000 feet above' the plain, and 
retain some snow all tlirough the summer. The village 
of Yastan at the western side of the plain stands on a 
sloping ridge, the crest of which is crowned by a castle. A 
river nam<5i Anjei-Chai, which flows from the eastward^ 
enters the lake to the north of the plain, and by its depo- 
sitions has formed a long point bounding the bay of Yastan 
on the east. Tliis bay is shallow, and will in all proba- 
bility be at some time completely filled up by the river. 
The All] el in summer is only about 20 yards wide, but 
deep. It rises in the angle between the fedoz-Dagh and 
Sar-al-Bagli-Dagh, which will be noticed presently. Near 
its source is the castle of Mahmudiyeb, the strongest for- 
tress in this region, which h held by a Kurdish Khan, who- 
is all but sovereign of the district to the south and south- 
east of the lake, and maintains an excellent police, so that 
life and property are much more secure than in other 
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parts of Armenia. Bejond the valley of the Anjel-Cliai 
are bare limestone hills, sloping down to the lake and con- 
tammg some pretty dells ; from the head of one of these 
an aqueduct conveys a stream of water to the city of 
van. This canal, the formation of which is attributed to 
Semiramis, skirts the village of Artemid, irrigatiuo- its 
gardens and turning some mills on its way to Tan. °The 
&do^Dagh at their south-eastern extremity joins the 
^ar-al-Bagh ilountains, which fonn the crest of the hio-h- 
Mud that separates lakes Van and Urumiyeh. On Sb.e 
eastern slopes of this range are the sources of the Great 
Aab, which flows south by east along the eastern base of 
the momtains on its way to join the Tigris. It receives 
from the southern slopes of the Erdoz Mountains the 
Hekan on the left bank. In the mountainous region 
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mountains divide into two ranges — the western one a 
black, steep, snow-capped range, forming the eastern edge 
of the basin of Lake Van ; and the eastern bounding the 
basin of Lake Unimijeh on the west. Between tlie two 
ranges lies the valley of Elbagh, at the head of which and 
at an elevation of 7500 feet above the sea, the Great Zab 
iias its rise. The valley opens toward the south and is 
said to be about 20 miles long and 5 miles wide. The 
soil of the valley is rich and fertile, and previous to the 
emigration of the Armenian inhabitants at the close of 
the w^ar between Eussia and Turkey in 1830, this w\as a 
wealthy district. The crest of the eastern range forms 
the boundary line between Persia and Asiatic Turkey. 
From the source of the Kotur the mountains run north- 
ward to the neighbourhood of Bayazid where they xneet 
the Ali-Tagh, which contains the sources of the Murad, 
and the Gernawuk, a feeder of the Araxes. 

Between the eastern watershed and the shore of the 
lake, the surface presents high plains and valleys, with 
some hill ranges. A remarkable object in the plain, a 
few miles to the eastward of the city of Van, is the 
rugged mass of the Warak-Dagh, a naked black range 
about 15 miles in length. In the neighbourhood of Van 
the plain is studded with villages, which are surrounded 
by gardens and orchards; and from the high isolated 
rock on which the citadel stands, to the large and beau- 
tiful lake which is of a clear blue colour like the sea, with 
its ring-fence of mountains and surrounding plains and 
valleys, may be seen the gardens of Van, situated between 
the city and the Warak-Dagh, and which cover a level 
area of about 4 by 7 miles. The area is occupied by 
vineyards, orchards, melon-grounds, and some fields. 
iSTearly the wEole population of the city resides in the 
gardens in summer. The gardens are ail surrounded by 
mnd- walls, wdiich intercept the view ; and streams bor- 
dered by willows run through the main avenues, which 
are lined with houses. 
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Tlic city of according to Armenian traditions, is 
Tciy ancient; its foundation is ascribed to Semiramis, 
who it is alleged called it Shemiramgerd. This tradition 
s said to be confix'med bj one of the numerous arrow- 
lieaded inscriptions cut in the rocks in wdiich the citadel 
of Van is situated, and on the hard compact limestone 
rock of the mountains to the east of the gardens. In the 
citadel rock are caves supposed to have been formerly 
used as sepulchres. Some coarse calicoes are manufac- 
Tured at Yan from cotton imported from Persia ; and 
wheat is exported to Persia. Other manufactured articles 
are brought from Damascus, Aleppo, and Erz-rum, or 
Persia A few yellow berries {Ehamnus infectorkis) are 
exported, and orpiment, the pi’oduce of the Hekkariyeh 
Mountains. The country about Van yields all kinds of 
iiora, fruits, and wine in abundance. Linseed is growm 
for making lamp-oil. Bullocks are used for carrying 
burdens by the Kurds, who have almost as high a regard 
for their horses as for their own persons. The population 
uf Yan is estimated at dOOO Mohammedan and 2000 
Armenian families. In the country parts of the pashalik 
of Yan the Armenians outnumber the Mussulmans. A 
large number of the former migrate to Constantinople, 
where they are employed as labourers, porters, and arti- 
sans, Yet the population of the pashalik is thin, and 
extensive tracts of fine land are untilled and even unoc- 
cupied; so that w’ere there not some defect in the ad- 
ministration the people need not resort to emigration. 
Insecurity of life and property on account of the Kurds, 
and the maintenance of the kishlak,” are causes suffi- 
cient to check the extension of agriculture and make the 
people emigrate. 

Lake Tan or Wan is of irregular shape. The southern 
and principal part of it is a tolerably compact oval ; but 
from the centre of the northern side of this a long naiTOw 
gulf projects for about 40 miles in a north-east direction. 
The extreme length of the oval between Tadvan and Yan 
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is about 67 miles, and tbe breadth about 25 miles. 
north-eastern projection is 5 miles wide at its narrowest 
part, but the breadth increases south and north of this to 
about 12 miles. The whole area is not much short ot 
2000 square miles. The surface is 5467 feet above the 
sea. The waters of the lake are clear, blue^ and salt, iihe 
the sea ; the degi’ee of saltness is greater in the soutiiern 
part of the lake than in the projecting gulf, ■which receives 
several fresh-w’ater streams, the most considerable being 
the Bendi-Mahi-Su, which falls into the head of the gulf.^ 
There are some small islands in the lake, the principal of 
■which is Akhtamai^ opposite the mouth of the Anjel- 
Chai; this island contains a large Armenian monastery 
and church, and is the residence of at least one bishop. 
The old Armenian name of the lake is also said to be 
Akhtamar. The lake is supposed to contain abundance 
of fish, but there is not a single small boat on the whole 
lake, nor has any attempt been made to fish in deep 
•water. Small fish, resembling herring, are caught in im- 
mense quantities in spring, when they come up the stream 
to spawn ; they are then taken with baskets. There ai'e 
no passage boats on the lake ; and places only a few 
hours apart by water are virtually seveiul days’ journey 
distant from each other. Five or six crazy barges convey 
cotton or cotton cloths from Van to Tadvan, on their way 
to Bitlis, w'here they are dyed red ; the return freight is 
grain or timber. The lake is genei*ally shallow in-shore, 
and in parts (especially on the northern shore of the gulf), 
between the mouth of the Aijish-Chai and the Bendi- 
Mahi-Su, the deposits from the rivers are fast filling it up. 
In ten years the plain of Arjish is said to have advanced 
a mile on the lake. The winter of the basin of Lake Van 
is severe, and a great deal of snow falls ; but the frost is 
less intense than in the plain of Erz-rum. In severe 
winters the shallow parts of the lake are frozen, and the 
people of Aijish can cross to tbe opposite shore of the 
gulf on the ice. Gulls, cormorants, and other w^ater-fowls 
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abound on tbe lake. About 20 miles nortb-west from 
Van is tbe lake of Ercbek, a fine sheet of brackish water 
of an oval shape, about 10 miles in length and 5 miles in 
breadth. It is surrounded by mountains on all sides, 
except the east, in which direction the shore is flat. Tlie 
lake has no visible outlet ; but in the Kurdish district of 
Mukus or Mukush, on the southern side of the Arjerosh 
Mountains, a river, one of the tributaries of the Tigris, 
rises, which is said to have a subterranean connection with 
Lake Van. 

To the north of the plain of Van there is an undulating 
countiy with extensive vineyards, and a whitish clay soil, 
which produces abundantly in wet seasons. This district 
is separated from the lake by a low range of hills, which 
increase in height to the northward ; and a parallel range 
runs at some distance inland. Between this wide district 
and Merek, which is famous for its monasteries and its 
pilgrimages, there is little land under tillage. To the 
north of Merek is the district drained by the Beiidi-Mahi- 
Su, which is frequented only by Kurds, some of whom 
are settled in villages along the lake. The BendbMahi is 
broad, deep, and of a dark blue colour at its mouth, where 
it flows between reedy banks. It rises near the source 
of the Murad, in the mountains south of Bayazid, of which 
it drains the southern valleys ; its whole course is about 
35 miles. Between Bargir-Kaleh, the seat of a Kurd Bey 
a few miles up the river, and Bayazid, the country is a 
mountain tract without a single village or settlement of 
any kind, and frequented only by nomad Kurds. A 
spring near the mouth of the river maintains a heat of 
55® Fahrenheit, which is probably the mean heat of the 
climate. 

Westward from Amis, a Kurd settlement at the north- 
eastern extremity of Lake Van, there is a rough country 
backed by mountains, and terminating near the lake in 
fl[ats, which in summer are infested by innumerable 
swarms of small flies. In this district, which is now 
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tlie system of sowing corn in drills has been practised bei*e 
froni'time IrnmenioriaL Water-melons used to be grown 
ubiindantly, but as they were always eaten by the passing 
Kurds the peasants no longer cultivate them. The chief 
property of the peasantry is in their corn, cattle and 
mares, meado\YS and orchards. Soda is collected on the 
sliore and sold to the Kurds to make soap. Cattle to be 
safe must all be housed at night. The yield of wheat in 
fcliis district is stated to be twenty-fivefold, of rye fiftyfoid, 
and of barley fortyfoH. The bread is most excellent. 
Ad-el-Jivaz stands in a well-watered valley ; it is open to 
Lake Yan, but inclosed on the other sides by walls, which 
run from the lake shore to the extremities of the works 
of an old ruined castle built on a limestone rock above 
the town. In this limestone valley, where the water is 
pure and so abundant that the gardens are irrigated, 
common -fruits are very plentiful ; water-melons and 
gi’apes thrive •well. Some coarse cotton cloths are woven 
in about twenty looms in the town; both Turks and 
Armenians here are weavers. 

The limestone district rises west of Ad-el-Jivaz into 
high cliffs, skirting steep rocky paths far above the level 
of the lake. To the 'westward the limestone dips into a 
plain, and is succeeded by clay-slate, followed by coarse 
conglomerate, the component parts of w’hich become 
gradually smaller to the westward, and terminate on the 
w’estern side of Lake Yan in the fine grained light sand- 
stone of the neighbourhood of Akhlat. The old town of 
Akhlat, now in rains, is supposed to have been taken by 
Timur in the 14th centuiy. There is a cemetery of 
great extent near it, wdth headstones of one piece 12 feet 
high, ; this, and several other smaller burying-grounds, 
give evidence of the extent of the population of the town. 
On all the tombs and other buildings ai^e Turkish and 
Arabic inscriptions. The town stood in a ravine, in the 
centre of which there is a rock covered with ruins, pro- 
bably of a castle. On the opposite side of the ravine is a 
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large tomb ako in ruins, ipv^lnch is said to contain tne 
remains of a king. The natives know hotliiiig of the 
histoiy of the place; they say that it was the resideuce of 
an ancient sovereign. The modem town of Akhlat stands 
on the lake shore at a little distance from the Isimrud- 
Bagh, and 2o miles east from Bitlis. It is a dull place, 
surrounded by a double wall even towards the lake, the 
inner circuit being flanked hj towers, and a citadel on 
high ground commands the town- The houses are built 
of square stones cemented with clay. 

The Sapan-Dagh, w^hich forms a most conspicuous 
object in the region of Lake Van, is about 10 miles 
distant from the middle pjart of the northern shore. It 
is an extinct volcano with crater and cone. The cone, 
which is on tlie north-east side of the crater, has a 
flat top surrounded by numerous peaks, and is com- 
posed of loose fragments of calcined rock, gray or pale 
red in colour, remarkably light, and easily displaced, the 
fractures displaying small bright crystals. The ascent 
is painful, and attended with disagreeable sensations, such 
as pains in the head and sickness at stomach, not owing 
to the height (the highest peak does not exceed 10,000 
feet above the Black Sea), but caused it is supposed by 
the escape of some gas from tlie crater. The view from 
the summit is very extensive. The two peaks of xirarat 
are distinctly visible, the Bingol range, the conical peak 
of Koseh-Dagh in the plain of Arishkerd, Lake Erchek, 
and Lake Nazuk, at the western base of the Islimnid- 
Dagh. A good deal of snow lies in the hollows of the 
mountains, but the cone and peaks are bare in summer ; 
and no glacier exists upon it. The ascent is practicable 
only beUveen the middle of August and the second week 
of September, on account of the snow which covers tlie 
summit all the rest of the year. On a lower cone on the 
south side of the mountain there is a small lake called 
Aghri-Gdl. The wdiole mountain from base to summit is 
composed of basalt, scoria, and other volotnic dc^bris ; 
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lava-streams have burst from various parts of it besides 
the sunamit. Neither tree nor shrub is to be seen on the 
vSapan-Dagh ; there are some pastures, but they seem un- 
frequented, or perhaps avoided. There is no record of 
this mountain ever having been in an active state. 

EASTEBN ARMENIA. 

From Lake Van and the Sapan-Dagh north-eastward 
an undulating country with a light sandy soil, but thinly 
inhabited and exhibiting evidence of the emigration of 
the Armenians in deserted villages, rises gi-adnally to a 
high plain near the foot of the ida-Dagh, in the ravines 
of which are small trees, willows, alders, birch, wiki apple 
and pear-trees, and currant-bushes. The Ala-Dagh is 
about the same height as the Sapan-Dagh ; on the 
northern faces of the highest peaks the snow always lies. 
From the summit of the mountain a deep valley called 
Zelandereh descends on the eastern side. At the vale- 
head rises a small stream which, augmented by innumer- 
able rills that trickle down the rocks, forms a brook 
increasing in volume at eveiy step : this is the source of 
the Murad or Eastern Euphrates, which flows north-east 
in a narrow vale with a grassy bottom to Diyadin, where 
it turns north-west for about 40 miles, and then sweeps 
round to the south-west, through the plateau east of the 
plain of Mush. Diyadin is a large village, with a mixed 
population of Kurds and Armenians, situated on the 
caravan route between Erz-riim and Persia. It was 
formerly a trading station of the Genoese, by whom the 
partly dilapidated castle on the edge of the ravine of the 
Murad was built. 

The mountainous region of which the Ala-Dagh is the 
highest point terminates near Bajazid, about 25 miles 
east from Diyadin, in a wide plain, 'which separates it 
from the foot of Aghri-Dagh, by which name Mount Ararat 
is known in the neighborhood. This region forms part 
of the ^watershed between the Murad and the Araxes ; in 
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summer the ground is parched and dusty, and high winds 
blow yery frequently. The city of JBaijazid^ the seat of 
a hereditaiy pasha, is situate in 39'" 31' 40" N . lat., in a 
recess of a craggy mountain facing Mount Ararat, which 
is about 10 miles distant on the north side of the 
The pasha’s palace, a handsome stone building on a rocky 
peak, commands the town, but is itself commanded by 
higher peaks, from which the Eussian guns were pointed 
in 1829, 'when after a few shots the place surren- 
dered. In a ravine opposite the palace is the former 
residence of the pasha, which is half excavated out of the 
rock, and now serves for an arsenal ; and on the summit 
above this are the remains of a more ancient castle, pro- 
bably one of the Genoese trading stations. Bayazid is in 
a declining state, and has little or no commercial activity, 
owing to the Eussian quarantine, which prevents active 
intercourse with Erivan, and to the emigration of the 
Armenian population wdth the Eussian army in 1830. 
The ^Mussulman population of the town are rude and 
uncouth in the extreme, as also are the Kurds, with 
whom they are in constant contact. Before 1830 the 
number of inhabitants was estimated at 15,000; since 
then the population is said to have dwindled down to 
about 5000. 

The Murad in its western course below Biyadiu runs 
in the intersection of two inclined planes, one sloping 
northward from the Ala-Bagh, the other southward 
from the edge of the basin of the Araxes, between 
Ararat and the Koseh-Bagh, Through this region the 
Murad runs generally in a deep narrow valley with 
luxuriant grass; the width in summer is not more 
than 30 paces, and depth inconsiderable ; but in siting 
the river swells so as not to be fordable at any point. 
The plain of Arishkerd extends w-estward from Biyadin 
to the Sheryan-Bagh, a low range which seems connected 
on the north with the Koseh-Bagh. Its length is at least 
40 miles ; its breadth varies from 6 to 16 miles from 
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north to south. The soil is rich and well watered. There 
ure not more than thirty villages in the plain, only three 
of which have Armenian inhabitants. The rest of the 
population is composed chiefly of Kurds ; but there are 
some Terekerneh (Turkomans), a people like the gipsies, 
of unsettled habits and doubtful honesty. A large part 
of this fine plain is comparative^ deserted, and much of 
it lies iintilled for want of hands. Before the Russian 
invasion of 1820 there were a great number of Armenians 
living ill villages scattered over it, but nearly the wdiole 
of them emigrated with the retiring army to Georgia. In 
the plain of Arishkerd at about 15 miles w^est from 
Diyadin, and within a hundred paces of the right bank of 
the Murad, in 39° 38' 23'" K. lat., stands the monastery of 
Ueh-Kilisa, a massive stone building, consisting of a 
church, out-buildiugs, and court-yard, all surrounded by 
a very loffcly wall The plan resembles that of the 
monastery of Cliangeri before noticed, but the structure 
is larger and handsomer ; it has however suffered much 
from time, and some years ago from earthquake. This 
monastery is said to have been built about a.d. 306, 
by the same architect as those of Changeri and Eoh- 
Miadziii. It is now a dependency on the patriarchal 
church of Ech-Miadzin, wdiich is the residence of the 
Katholikos, or primate of the Armenian Church, and is 
situated a little west of Erivan, in the Russian part 
of Armenia. The plain of Arishkerd is traversed by the 
caravan route from Trebizond and Erz-rum to Persia. It 
yields, where cultivated, good crops of corn, but the 
principal wealth of the inhabitants seems to consist in their 
flocks and herds, buffaloes, cows, oxen, mares, and sheep. 
The principal place in the plain is Toprak-Kaleh, situated 
under the mountains on the north-western edge of the 
plain. It is the residence of a Bey, and has about 400 
houses, half of which are inhabited by Armenians. Kara- 
Kiiisa in the central, and Molla-Siilei'man in the western 
part of the plain, are inhabited exclusively by Armenians. 
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About 35 miles "vrest from Bijadin the Murad turns to 
the south-west through a break in the low hills that thus 
far line its left bank, receiving at this |)omt the Sherjan- 
Sii, which hows along the base of the Sherjan-Bagh, on 
the western side of the plain* From the Sherjan-Bagh 
a wide plain is said to extend southward for about 36 
miles to Malazgerd, on the Murad ; thence westward to 
the Kara-Kaja Mountains and the junction of the Kalesi- 
8u with the Murad. The couixtry is said to be generally 
level, so that from Diyadin to Kinis-Falesi, on the Kalesi- 
Su^ there is a nearly continuous plain about 100 miles 
across. Of this part of the country little is known. 

A lofty range, of which the Koseh-Bagh is the culmi- 
nating point, separates the plain of Arishkerd from the 
undulating plain of Pasin. The Koseh-Bagh is a bare cone, 
the summit of which is about 0000 feet above the level 
of the sea. It is entirely free from snow in summer ; and 
in the neighbourhood of the range of which it forms part 
it does not seem of great elevation : and this is to be 
borne in mind with regard to all the mountains on the 
table-land of Armenia, that they are seen from a level 
varying in elevation between 5000 and 7 000 feet above 
the sea ; and that though they are really of great eleva- 
tion they have little of the imposing grandeur of the 
Pyrenees from the banks of the Adour, or of the Alps 
from the valleys of Piedmont. The range of the Koseh- 
Bagh is crossed by two passes, one of which, through the 
village of Bahar, is open throughout the year and is that 
frequented most commonly by caravans and travellers; 
the ..other, winding under the peak, is impassable for 
caravans and in winter is blocked up with snow. This 
latter pass is the shorter, but it is now almost entirely 
abandoned, owing to the robberies of the Kurds, who 
used to lie concealed in the ravines that open into it on 
the watch for an opportunity to plunder. The Koseh- 
Bagh range is furrowed by numerous well- wintered valleys, 
with line pastures and some underwood. Its coixtinuatiou 
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westward seems to meet the low range that runs along 
the right l)ank of BingohSu from the Kara-Kaj^^a Moun- 
tains, the whole forming part of the edge of the basin of 
the Araxes, and connecting the Koseh-Dagh with the 
Bingol-Dagh. 

The soil of Armenia exhibits in many places clear 
evidence of volcanic agency, and seems at a remote period 
to have been covered with water, of which the Caspian 
and lakes Yan and Ummiyeh are the remnants. First, 
the oolitic series to which the principal mountains belong* 
Vvas npheaved, and subsequently a deposit of schistose and 
arenaceous sandstone took place. Then came great volcanic 
emptions : here thrown into vast conical mountains con- 
taining craters — there filling up valleys — and in other 
instances forming circular basins, some of which exist as 
lakes, while others have been since filled up with tertiary 
deposits. The Sevan Lake, the Lychnitis of Ptolemoeus, 
situated to the north-east of Erivan, in Russian Armenia, 
is surrounded by trap and porphyry formations. It is 
40 miles long, and about 20 miles wide, and from it flows 
the Zenghi, a feeder of the Araxes. The abundant de- 
posits of rock-salt in the central table-land are a further 
proof that a salt sea once covered this region. 

THE COKDITIOI:! OF THE ARMP]XIAYS. 

As Christians the Armenians adopt the Apostolic, the 
Nicene, and the Athanasian creeds, but reject the decrees 
of the Council of Chalcedon, and follow the Monophysite 
heresy in admitting but one nature (namely the divine) 
ill the person of Christ. They assert also that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father only. They have the 
seven sacraments of the Catholic Church, namely, Baptism, 
Confimation, Matrimony, Consecration of Priests, Con- 
fession of Sins, Eucharist, and Extreme Unction. They 
admit the doctrine of the transnbstantiation of the bread 
and wine used in the sacrament, which they administer 
under both forms to laymen as well as to ecclesiastics. 
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dipping the bread into the ■wine. The Amieiiian clergj 
are cliyided into monastics and seculars. The former (luider 
which class are comprised patriarchs, archbishops, bishops, 
doctors, monks, and hermits) live in celibacy ; the secular 
clergy are permitted and advised to many. The Ar- 
menian Church does not acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Pope ; there are, however, many Armenian congi-ega- 
tions that do, and are therefore called United Armenians 
or Armenian Catholics. It is governed by patriarchs, 
who reside at Ech-miadzin, Sis, and Aklitarnar, an island 
in the south of Lake Yan. The number of their bishops 
amounts to between 50 and 60. 

The Armenians have an era of their own, which com- 
mences with the year 551 of the Christian era. Their 
year is a moveable solar year. 

The population, which is scanty compared to the extent 
of the countiy, consists chiefly of Armenians, Kurds, and 
Turks, with a small number of Turkomans in the north, 
and some Yezedees and Arabs in the basin of the Tigris. 
The Armenians constitute the bulk of the agricultural and 
trading part of the population ; they are a down-trodden, 
long-oppressed race, with great ax^titude for business never- 
theless, and a W’onderful fidelity to their religion, to which 
alone they are indebted for their existence as a separate 
people throughout long centuries of subjection. They are 
genemlly prohibited &om carrying arms ; they are not 
allowed to remove with their famOies to parts of the 
country that are thinly peopled, or where spare lands 
abound. This prohibition is enforced only against the 
Christian Kayahs, and is intended to prevent migration 
and the diminution of contributions to local taxation ; 
for the head of a family is called upon to pay his portion 
at the place where his fanaily resides, though he himself 

ay have been obliged to seek employment elsewhere. 

All the male Eayah population above 14 years of age 
pay Klmraj^ or poU-tax ; they are divided into classes, 
each of wiiicli pays a different amount. Another tax, 
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which is not paid exclusive! j by Armenians, is the 
Sallj/aneh, or administration-tax, to provide for the salaries 
of tiie public servants. This is an arbitaiy tax varying 
in amount according to the disposition or necessities of 
the pasha, who produces no accounts to regulate or justify 
its amount. The mode of its imposition is this When 
the amount is fixed by the pasha the heads of each 
religious sect meet at the capital of the pjashalik, and ap- 
portion it among their districts ; then the heads of the 
sects in the districts apportion the sum allotted to the 
district among the villages ; and in the villages the sum 
to be raised in each is again subdivided among the in- 
habitants by the heads of the village. The Moslem 
population, in some parts of the country at least, are ex- 
empted from the saliyaneh altogether. Some of the 
villages on the leading route are exempted from it on 
condition of furnishing post-horses or of entertaining 
travellers. These taxes, in addition to a tenth of the 
produce of the soil paid to the pasha by all cultivators, 
weigh heavily (sometimes as many as three saliyanehs are 
paid in the year) ; but the greatest grievance under which 
the Armenians groan is the abhorred ‘‘ kishlak/’ by which 
they are forced during the long winter to receive the 
Kurds, their families, and cattle, into their houses, and to 
supply them with food, fodder, dm,, receiving in return 
whatever the pasha, not their guest, may be pleased to 
pay. Yet perhaps all this would bo endurable were there 
a steady and regular government, sometimes, however, 
the authority of the pashas is set at nought by the 
Kurdish chiefs, who impose a less amount of taxation on 
the cultivators, but leave them exposed to the plundering 
propensities of their insolent and lawless followers. 

The Kurds have spread themselves over the greater 
part of Armenia, and form perhaps the majority of the 
population. They are divided into Us, or clans, which 
are often at feud with each other. Some of them have 
villages in which they reside constantly ; others reside in 
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their villages only during- the 'winterj and others again have 
no settled habitations but Htg' under tents during the open 
season, and are quartex'ed oii the Armenian Tillages during 
the winter. For this they, agree with the pasha or the 
seraskier of whatever province they are in to pay a certain 
sum as “ kishlak-paraii-si/* or tax for winter quarters, and 
the pasha allots them aihitrarily among the Armenian 
village.^, sometimes in the ratio of one Kurdish family to 
two Armenian, often in the ratio of two to three. 

In spring the nomad Kurds first graze the low grounds, 
and rise towards the higher rnoimtains as the season 
advances and the lower pastures are consumed. They 
return gradually from the high grounds as the cold forces 
them to descend ; about the end of October they go into 
winter quarters where they remain betw'een five and six 
months in the dose and filthy houses of the Armenians. 
Although there is positive evidence of pastoral w'ealth 
among the Kurds their women and children are never ivell 
clothed, the latter being cither naked or scantily covered 
with a few rags. In youth nevertheless both sexes are 
robust and healthy, and have beautiful teeth ; but their 
exposed and laborious life makes them, the females espe- 
cially, grow prematurely old. Among the house-dwelling 
Kurds only women of high rank conceal their faces, but 
among the tent-dwellers all exhibit their features without 
reserve, and have considerable intercourse with the men 
of the encampment. It is veiy common for the young 
men to run awvay wuth the young women of a neighbour- 
ing encampment, which produces violent quarrels and 
often gives rise to blood feuds. 

The Kurds have a strong propeusity to rob ; they will 
even thieve in the hope that by some expedient a part 
may be retained. No shame or punishment is attached 
to acts of this kind. In their plundering expeditions, 
which they generally undertake after the ingathering in 
hopes of greater booty, they endeavour to surprise the 
inhabitants and carry off everything they can seize ; if 
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resistance is made or resctie attempted, many lives are 
lost. Their vromen not nnfreqaently load tlie rifles of 
their husbandsj and often take a more active part in the 
affray. 

Some of the tribes rear fine horses of the Arab breed, 
and the Kurds generally are excellent horsemem The 
dress of a Kurdish chief is as follows : — “ Short yellow 
boots; blue cloth trowsers of prodigious dimensions ; 
three jackets of different colours, and one of them with 
sleeves two yards in length ; a wide silk sash round the 
waist, and an enormous turban of silk of every colour ; 
a white Arab cloak ; a dagger and a pair of long pistols 
in his belt, and a sword worn with the edge to the 
rear complete his costume.” This gay dress is imitated 
more or less by every one according to his means. The 
poorer Kurds wear the coarse woollen manufactures of 
their villages made into a short jacket and trowsers. 


BAGHDAD. 


The Paslialio of Baglidad, formerly one of tlie most ; 
important and wealthy provinces of the TnrkiBh empire, | 

and the first in rank, was some years ago divided into I 

several distinct governments. It once extended from 
Biarbekr to the Persian Gulf, but is now reduced to the 
districts siiiToiinding the city with the Arab tribes who 
encam]) in the neighbourhood ; Kerkouk, Suleimaniyah, 
and Busrah being formed into separate governments. 

The pashalic is here treated of under its former extent, 

AS little is known either of the extent or boundaries of ! 

the new divisions. *l'he province extends in the form pf ; 

a triangle, between 30"" and 37® N. lat,, 38® 40' and 47® : 

30' E, long. The vertex of the triangle is at the head of j 

the Persian Gulf ; its eastern side borders on Persia and 
Kurdistan ; on the south and w^est it is bounded bj the 
Aiubian Desert. The base of the triangle is an irregular 
line facing the north-west, where it touches the pashalics 
of Orfa, Diarbekr, and Mosul. The gi'eatest length from 
the hes^d of the Persian Gulf to the north-west boundary 
is about 630 miles ; the length of the base is about 400 
miles the area of the province therefore exceeds 100,000 
square miles. The population is supposed not to exceed 
1 , 200 , 000 . 

The Pashalic of Baghdad comprehends the principal 
piart of the ancient Mesopotamia and Assyria, the whole 
of Babylonia and Chalda^a, and a considemble portion of 
Eusiana, The part of Mesopotamia which is compre- 
hended in the modem Pashalic of Baghdad is now called 
Aljezirab, or the Island ; Babylonia and Chaldica ftmii 
Imk Arab! ; Assyria partly corresponds tx> ; 

^e'pmmnt Khuzistan was the aneieht 
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This extensive teixitoiy is traversed bj' the Euphrates 
and Tigris which ultimately unite and enter the Persian 
Gulf in a single stream. The Euphrates entei-s the 
pashalio at Deir to the south of the Abd-ul-Azeez hills 
and 18 miles above the mouth of the Khabur. It is 
stated to be navigable for small steamers throughout its 
•whole course in the province, and indeed for RSO miles 
from its mouth up to the town of Balis, whence it runs 
in a general south-east course, but with many windinos 
to its mouth in the Persian Gulf. 

The Tigris flows to the eastward of the Euphrates, and 
from its enti’ance into the province it runs nearly south to 
the city of Baghdad, whence its course is nearly parallel 
to the Euphrates, as far as the Shatt-el-Hie Canal, rvhich 
.pins the two rivers and crosses the meridian of 46° E 
Heiice the Tigris sweeps round to the north-east, east, and 
south-e^t, making a large bend, and then runs to the 
TOuth of south-east to its junction with the Euphrates at 


The two rivers within the limits of this territoiT are 
nrost distant from each other between Deir on the Eu- 
phrates and the point where the Great Zab enters the 
ligns, where the distance is about 180 rndes, and the 
Direst approach is at Baghdad, w^here the distance of the 
T^s from the Euphrates does not e.xceed 30 miles 
Here the two rivers are united by the Saklawiyeh Canal.' 
The str^m fomed by the junction of these two great 
rivers at Knma takes the name of Shatt-el-Arab, and 
flows south-east to the Persian Gulf, which it enters bv 
the feat mouth near 30° H. lat. The length of th^ 

1-00 f^t at Moh^merah, a trading town at the mouth 

Its vanes from 30 to 20 feet. The 

StS? of Armenia, am subject to periodical floods on 
the meltmg of the snow m spring, and again, though in a 
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less degree^ from the raias which fall in the highknds in 
October. 

DISTRICTS WxlTEREB BY THE EUPHRATES. 

From the Khabur to its jimctiou with the Tigris the 
Euphrates recei?es oaly a few very iucoiisidemble streams ; 
on one side it has the deserts, and on the other the con- 
tracted region of Aljezimh and Irak Arabi. The Khahnr 
is the ancient Chaboras, the Kebar of the Old Testament. 
It rises to the north of the Abdml-Azeez hills in 40'' E. 
long, at Ras-al-Ain, and flows eastward to its junction 
with the Jeruger (also called the Jakhjakhah), the ancient 
Mygdonius ; near the junction is the cone and crater of 
Koukab, 300 feet high above the plain. The Jeruger is 
formed by two head-streams which spring from the Jebei 
Mardin ; the western one passes Nisibin. After the 
junction of the Jeruger with the Khabur the united stream 
runs south by west in the direction of the former to the 
Eux>hrates at the ruins of the ancient city of Carchemish, 
now called Karkeseea and Aboii Psera. The valley of the 
Khabur, between the Abd-iil-Azeez on the west and the 
Sinjar Mountains on the east, abounds in luch pastures, 
on which the Shammar Ai*abs encamp during the summer. 
The stream is belted with poplars, tamarisks, and brush- 
wood. The river is crossed by some ledges wKieh cause 
rapids. The meadows on its banks are ^iomed in sum- 
mer with a succession of flowers of different colours and 
of the most brilliant hues. In the plain are numerous 
mounds, the sites of Assyi^n towns. To this valley the 
children of Israel, after the destruction of Samaria, were 
brought captive by the Assyrian king, and here Ezekiel 
announced his visions to his brother exiles. Judging fronr 
the number of mounds the valley must have contained a 
very large population in ancient times. Kow tiicre is not 
a permanent human habitation from Carchemish to Eas- 
al-Ain. Turtle and beavers are found in the Khabur, and 
in the . jungle on its banks are lions, wild boars, jerbouB, 
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fraiicoliuSj and other game. Between the extinct volcano 
of Koiikab and the Sinjar Mountains are extensive beds 
of gjpsiim, the nitrons salt that exudes from which 
destroys vegetation. The lake of Khatiiniijah is also in 
this direction; its watei*s are brackish but wholesome ; 
they abound in fish and are the resort of great numbers 
of water- fowl. A swampy jungle called Hoi, to the west- 
%vard of the lake, is infested by lions, leopards, and other 
carnivorous beasts. The lake is 6 miles round; it con- 
tains a small island, and on a peninsula in it are the 
remains of a deserted Arab town. The Abd-ul-Azeex 
hills, which screen the Khabur on the west at a distance 
of from 4 to 6 miles, are low, scantily wooded with dwarf 
oak, and broken into innumerable glens and valleys, 
characteristic of its limestone formation. Wild goats, 
boars, and leopards are met with in this range. 

South of the Sinjar extend the great plains of Mesopo- 
tamia and Chaldfca, presenting for a great part of the year 
the appearance of a desert, except near the banks of the 
rivers or in a few spots where imgation is practised. The 
surface is mostly flat or undulating. Along the right 
bank of the Tigris and along the eastern part of the plain 
there is a long limestone ridge called Jebel Mak-Kul, 
which terminates to the north-west in the summit of El- 
Katr, to the west of the ruins of Kalah-Sherkat, supposed 
by some to represent Ur of the Chaldees. The Mak-Kul 
range consists of limestone and gypsum ; it is a continua- 
tion of the Jebel Hamrin, another range composed of 
tertiary sandstone, gypsum, and conglomerate, 'which runs 
north-west from the Diyalah near 34'’ K lat., 45° E. long., 
to about 35° N. lat., 43° 30' E. long., where it is broken 
through by the Tigris. The Adhem also breaks through 
the central jmrt of the Hamrin hills. To the -west of the 
Mak-Kul range is a lower ridge called Kebritiyah from its 
containing sulphur springs. The gypsum crops out in 
several parts of the plain between these ranges, and there 
are also several naphtha springs and bitumen beds. West 
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of the Kebritijah Is the of the TImrthar which flows 
south by east through the ceiitre of the northern plrtin 
and loses itself in the salt-hike of El-^Iiln, which is crossed 
by the parallel of 34° 10' JS". The valley of the Tharthar 
is bounded by rocky ten^aces of gypsum resting in parts 
on red-sandstone. Its waters are brackish. Heeds and a 
few tamarisks grow along its banks. The Thaithar passes 
the ruins of Al-Hadr, an ancient city situated about 60 
miles south by w’est from Mosul. The red-sandstone for- 
mation w’est of Al-Hadr contains rock-salt. There is 
another salt-lake called Sabakhah near the left bank of 
the Tharthar, and nearly on the same latitude as the 
mouth of the Lesser Zab. In the drier parts of the plains 
grass is rare, lichens and wormwood with a few flowering 
plants supply its place. In the prairie pastures oat-gmss 
is the most abundant of the grasses ; it grows intersperaed 
with ranunculus, chrysanthemums, and many kindred 
flowers. Wild leeks also abound in many places. In the 
winter and spring the pastures on the plains are grazed 
by the flocks and herds of different Arab tribes, the prin- 
cipal of w'bich are the Sbamniar and Aiiezeh. In ancient 
times these plains supported an immense population. Vast 
mounds, marking the sites of ancient cities, towns, and 
villages, are scattered in countless numbers over the sur- 
face nearly all the way from the Khabiir to the month of 
the Euphrates ; the embankments of canals now neglected 
and dry cross the plains in several directions, especially in 
the central and lower part of the plains. These canals 
supplied the towms of the interior with water, were used 
also for purposes of navigation, and distributed fertilising 
rills by innumerable smaller channels among the date- 
groves, gardens, and corn-fields of ancient Babylonia and 
Chaldma, once among the most productive regions of the 
earth. The w^hole of the region is now little better 
than a desert ; except along the rivers there are no 
fixed human habitations whatever. Even along the 
Tigris, between Baghdad and Mosul, on a river navi- 
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gable for GOO miles, the oal^ permanent settlement is 
Tekrit, once a large city and the birth-place of the great 
Saladio, now a poor jilace consisting of a few houses built 
among ruined mosques, baths, mansions, and tombs, and 
inhabited l)j a few Arabs who act as raftsmen on the 
Tigi’is. The date-palm which once flourished all through 
Babylonia and Ass 3 Tia is said not to be found now farther 
north than Tekrit, and only in a few places along the 
river banks or in the islands. This deterioration of the 
country has been going on ever since the destruction of 
Babylon, and the neglect of the canals and embankments 
of the river; but under the Greeks, Eomans, Persians, 
and the Arabian Kalils, the great sources of the fertility 
of the countiy were somewhat cared for, and property had 
some protection ; the routes by river and by land were 
tolerably safe, and trade was encoui-aged. But it is since 
the country came under the blighting sway of the Turks 
that its desolation has become complete. The unjust and 
injurious system of the Porte, or her governors, who im- 
pose exorbitant taxes on every mode of transit and make 
monopolies of all articles of produce and merchandise 
effectually check all native efforts to engage in trade or 
to navigate the rivers. Two of the finest rivers in Asia 
that once spread fertility thi’ough districts unequalled 
for richness of soil and variety of produce, are from 
sheer neglect of the embankments in their lower courses 
said to be breaking from their natural beds and forming 
vast marshes, so that the Euphrates and the Tigris which 
could be navigable by small steamers, the former for 850 
miles the latter for 600 miles, are in danger of becoming 
unnavigable even for small vessels. As for the land routes 
they are all exposed to the unchecked depredations of Arab 
hordes, owing to the apathy or perhaps interested negli- 
gence of the Turkish authorities. To avoid the Arabs 
the high road from Mosul to Baghdad is carried far to 
eastward along the base of the Kurdish hills ; requiring 
an interval of six weeks to traverse it, while the direct 
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I road soutiiward over the plain could be traversed In as 

roauy days. Even this roundabout way is seldooi safe. 

I The utmost rise of the Euphrates during the floods of 

: spring is about 14 feet, that of the Tigris is greater, 

. perhaps 2b feet. The tide extends farther up the 

I Euphrates than up the Tigris; it reaches in the former 

river to the distance of 60, miles from Kumah while in 
I the Tigris it scarcely extends to more than So miles. 

I THE DISTRICTS WATERED BY THE TIGRIS AXD ITS 

1 TRIBUTARIES, 

The Tigris receives no tributaries worth mention from 
Mesopotamia. From Kuriiah to the ruins of Ctesipbon 
it receives no rivers on its eastern bank, bat between that 
point and Mosul a considerable number enter it, all of 
which rise in Kurdistan. The principal of these are the 
Zab Ala (Upper or Great Zab), the Zab Asfal (Lower or 
Lesser Zab), and the Diyalah. The Great Zab, after 
travei’sing a great portion of Turkish Kurdistan, empties 
itself with rapidity into the Tigris about 45 miles telow 
Mosul. Its breadth wdiere it enters the Tigris does 
; not exceed 60 feet, although at the low-water horBe-ford 

i on the road to Mosul it is at least 200 feet wide. The 

I Little Zab is a narrow l>ut deep river which rises in Kiir- 

i distan also, and pirrsues a south-south-west course to the 

: Tigris, which it enters in lat, 35"^ 10b It however dis- 

i charges a large body of water into the Tigris, which 

immediately after forms a rapid ; indeed there are several 
rapids in the Tigris between Mosul and Baghdad, but 
they form no great impediments to navigation, as vessels 
drawing from 3 to 4 feet of water could pass them writh 
ease. The Adheni joins the Tigris in 34"^ N. lat., its 
breadth is 20 to 70 yards, according to tlie season, but 
for four or five months of the year its waters ai*e dammed 
np for the pur|>ose of irrigation a long way above its 
mouth. The ancient city of Opis stood in the fork 
between the rivers, where still are ruins and the remains 
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of a splendid canal (called Halmrwan), with branches from 
it The Adhem comes from the neighbourhood of Kerk- 
hah, where it is called Kisseh-Su, and increased by several 
streams from the east, it forces a pass through the Hamrin,, 
midway between the Diyalah and the Tigris. The Diyalah 
is formed by the union of several small streams in the 
mountains behind Siileimaniyah ; and after it has received 
the Hoiixan and Arwand from the Kermansbah districts it 
becomes a considerable river, which discharges itself into 
the Tigris about 5 miles above the Tak Kesra at Ctesi^ 
phon. Its breadth at its mouth is about 60 yards. 

The Shatt-el-Arab is navigable in mid-stream for vessels 
of dOO tons burden ; but towards the banks there is such 
a labyrinth of channels, shallows, and sandbanks as renders 
its navigation sometimes difficult and perplexing. This 
noble river receives from Persia the Kerkhah, and com- 
municates by the canal of Hafar with the Karun. 

The Kerkhah (the ancient Ohaaspes) rises on the eastern 
side of the Zagros, or main range of the mountains of 
Kurdistan, and is formed by three streams which unite to- 
the south of Bisutun and Kirmanshah, on the northern 
border of Laristan. The general course of the trunk- 
stream is south by west till it breaks through the Zagi'os 
chain, the drainage of the western side of which is carried 
into it by the Kirrind, near Sliari-Pvudbar. Thence its 
course is south-south-east as far as the ruins of Siis, wffiere 
it sweeps round to the south-west across the plain of 
Khuzistan, passing through extensive marshes that sur- 
round Hawiza (a commercial town of 12,000 inhabitants),, 
and enters the Shatt-el-Arab below Kmmah, after a course 
of dOO miles. 

The Karun (the ancient Etd^m) rises on the w^estern 
declivity of the Koh-i-zerd, on the opposite side of which 
the Zend-a-rud (the river of Ispahan) has its soui'ce. It 
i-uas west by north through a mountainous countiy and 
past the ruined city of Shushan to about 20 miles north 
from Shuster, where it turns nearly south, and breaks 
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throiigli the Zagros range. A little above Shuster the 
Kanin divides into branches, insulating that citj, aiai 
uniting again only to the south of Bandikir, two inileg 
north of which t}ie w’estem arm is joined by the Diifid 
liiTer(the ancient which comes from the north. 

After its junction with the Dizful River, the Karun is 
said to have a greater body of water than either the Tigris 
or Euphrates. From this point the river runs in a very 
tortuous couree and nearly in a south-west direction to 
Sabla, whence in ancient times it ran direct to the sea, 
without communicating, as it does now' by the Hafar 
Canal, with the Shatt-el-Arab. From Sabla another cut 
called the Dorak Canal runs eastw’ard to join the Jerahi, 
while from the main stream through the Haftir Canal, 
and at a distance of eight miles east from the town of 
Mohammerah, a large navigable branch called Bah-a- 
Mishir runs 31 miles south by east, and parallel wdth the 
Shatt-el-Arab, into the Persian Gulf, The ancient bed of 
the Karun is still traceable below Sabla ; it is 200 yards 
broad, and has still a small channel in the centre which is 
filled during flow tide. 

The Jerald or Kerdktan River, which we notice here, 
although it is not in the Turkish empire, because its navi- 
gation is closely connected with that of the Shatt-el-Arab, 
rises in the Bakhtiyari Mountains, in the south of Persian 
Kliuzistan, and flows south-south-west to the town of 
Beihabiin, which it reaches after breaking through a pass 
in the mountains. Through the fine well-w'ooded plain of 
Beihabiin the river runs north-west with a deep rapid 
course past Kaiiphabad, where it becomes navigal)le for 
boats; and after flowing for several miles nearly due 
west, it bends sharply to the southw-ard a little above 
Dorak, and continues in this direction to its mouth in the 
Persian Gulf. In the district of Dorak a large portion of 
the waters of the Jerahi are carried off by six canals for 
the purpose of iiTigating the populous country between it 
and the Karun ; pEirt of the* water thus diverted is carried 
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into Dorak, where it unites with the canal which comes 
from the Kanin near Sabla. The navigation of the 
Jerahi is thus connected with that of the Karim and the 
Shatt-el-Arab, and Dorak trades bj water with Moham- 
Bierah and Basrah. A few miles below Dorak another 
portion of the waters of the Jerahi is lost in some 
marshes^ and the remainder under the name of Lnsbah 
runs south into the Persian Gulf, and is still navigable 
for boats. There are extensive rice-grounds and fine date- 
plantations along the Shatt-el-Arab, Karun, and Jerahi. 

The country between the Euphrates and Tigris, from 
lat. 34"" N. to Kurnah, is intersected by the dry beds of 
many natural and artificial canals. The only canal now 
useful is the natural one of Shatt-el-Hie : it is about 100 
yards -in width where it opens into the Tigris, and is navi- 
gable during eight months in the year, but becomes nearly 
a dry bed in summer. Its stream divides at about 35 
miles from the Tigris, and afterwards re-uniting forms an 
island about 30 miles long by 15 miles broad. Besides 
such waterless natural and artificial beds as we have 
noticed, others may be traced which extend in a direction 
parallel to the Tigris and Euphrates, and might have 
been originally intended not only to serve the purposes of 
irrigation and to drain the marshes, but to avoid the 
delay and trouble which vessels have now to encounter in 
following the windings of the rivers. Tiie most important 
of these canals is the Kaharwan, which commenced near 
Samarah, on the east side of the Tigris, and received the 
Diyalah in its course. Ruins of towns on both sides of 
this noble canal, and aqueducts leading towards the 
Hamriu Mountains, and to the ruined towns of the Tigris, 
remain to thk day. The extensive mins at the mouth of 
the Adhem are those of the ancient city of Opis. 

DISTRICT EAST OF THE TIGRIS. 

The portion of the pasbalic now to be considered is that 
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to tbe east of the Tigiis, that to the west of the Euphrates, 
and that between the two rivers, having Imen already 
described. Of these three portions that to the east of the 
Tigris is the most fertile. Part of this district now fonn- 
ing the pashalics of Kcrknk and Suleimaiiiyah consists of 
poitions of Kurdistan and Khuzistaii. Kurdistan is alto- 
gether a hilly country. The stern and lofty summits of 
the centre are exchanged, on proceeding towards the 
borders, for wooded and vine* clad hills, which inclose 
many beautiful plains, fertile valleys, and romantic dells. 
The Kurds who live wdthin the limits of the pashalic are 
principally cultivators ; and were till lately governed by 
chiefs of their own choice. These independent chieftains 
have been lately subdued l>y the Turks. Their plains 
and valleys produce rice, wheat, barley, sesame, tobacco, 
gall-nuts, and all sorts of fruits, particularly grapes. The 
inhabitants of the other parts of the pashalic draw largely 
upon the fertile plains east of the Tigris for their agricul- 
tural produce. Suleimaniyah, Kerkiik, and Erbil are the 
principal towms. 

The City of Baghdad stands on the banks of the 
Tigris, about 200 miles above the junction of that 
river with the Euphrates, and 300 miles above the point 
where the united stream enters the Persian Gulf. The 
city stands in a forest of date- trees, which conceal the 
meanness of its buildings from the ai^proaching stranger, 
but allow glimpses of its splendid minarets and domes. 

Baghdad is divided into two parts by the Tigris. It 
w’as originally built on the right bank of that noble 
stream ; but the court having been removed in the latter 
part of the 11th century to the opposite side, the more 
respectable part of the population gradually followed, and 
the original site became a sort of suburb, inhabited chiefly 
by the poor. The whole of the town is surrounded by a 
high and thick wall of brick and mud, which is flanked at 
regular distances with I’ound embattled towers. Some of 
these 'were constructed in the time of the caliphs, and in 
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workmaiisliip and size greatly exceed those of more- 
modem date, and are now mounted witli cannon. The 
citadel is on the left bank of the Tigris, at the point 
within the wall where it abuts on the river, to the north 
of the city. It commands the communication across the- 
river, but it is not of great extent, nor are its fortifications 
much above the general level of the ramparts of the city. 
It serves as an arsenal and barrack. The whole city wall 
on both sides of the river is about 5 miles in circumference 
but a large portion of the area which it incloses is kid out 
in gardens and plantations of date-trees. Under the wall 
there is a dry ditch of considerable depth, which may when 
occasion requires be filled from the river. 

The interior of Baghdad miserably disappoints the 
expectations wdiich the exterior view may have raised. 
It is built on no regular plan, and there are few towns 
even in ilsia the streets of which are so narrow and 
tortuous. They are not paved ; they are full of in- 
equalities, occasioned by deposits of rubbish, and rendered 
disgusting by dead carcasses and all manner of filth,, 
which would endanger the public health were not the 
most noxious part speedily removed by tlie numbers of 
unowned and half-savage dogs. 

In genei-al the houses do not present any windows to 
the street. Instead of a regular front with windows, 
there are high walls pierced by low and mean-looking 
dooi*s ; but in some of the better streets the Turkish 
kiosk, or large projecting window, or else the Persian 
lattice, occasionaliy occur. The houses are mostly built 
of bricks ; new bricks are rarely employed unless in public 
buildings, as old ones can be easily obtained by turning up 
the ground in almost any direction around the city. The 
walls are to appearance of very great solidity and thick- 
ness; but they are only faced with brick, the space 
between being filled up with earth and rubbish. The 
houses have two floom besides the habitable Gellam. The 
ground floor is occupied with baths, store-rooms, and 
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servants’ offices. The ilrst fioor contains the state and 
family rooms, which are invariably very lofty and 
splendidly decorated, presenting a striking contrast to 
the hltliy and beggarly aspect of the streets. In many 
instances tiie rooms have vaulted ceilings, which are 
tastefully adorned with chequered ivork and mouldings. 
They are amply provided wdth windows of coloured glass, 
and the walls are profusely ornamented with gilding, 
painting, and inlaid mirrors. The buildings of a house 
in Baghdad commonly occupy two or three sides of the 
interior of a square court. In this comi;, which is paved 
with square stones, some date-trees are usually planted, 
and there is frequently a fountain in the centre. Access to 
the first floor is affoi’ded by external stab’s of stone, which 
conduct to the verandah, into which all the doors of that 
floor open. This verandah, which is supported by the 
walls of the ground floor, is generally wide and paved 
with squared stones, and its boarded covering and carved 
screen are supported by pillars of wood, the capitals of 
which are often vei*y curious. 

The only public buildings of note are the mosqu^ the 
khans, or caravanserais, and the bazaars. There are said 
to be about 100 mosques in the towui ; but not more than 
30 are distinguished, in a general view of the city, by 
domes and minarets. The domes are remarkable not less 
for their unusual height than for being covered with 
glazed tiles of various colours, chiefly green, blue, black, 
and white. The minarets, which are more massive in 
their structure than those of Constantinople, and are 
without the conical termination which the latter exhibit, 
are also glazed, but in better taste than the domes, the 
•colour being of a light brown, with a differeiit colour to 
mark the lines formed by the junction of the bricks. 
These lofty minarets and beautifully-shaped domes reflect 
the rays of the sun with very brilliant effect. Some of 
the more ancient towers are surmounted by the nCsts of 
storks. 
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The bazaars of Baghdad are numerous and extensivey 
but are in ap^jearance much inferior to those of some 
other oriental cities of less note. Many of the streets of 
shops which compose them are long, tolerably wide and 
straight, and vaulted in the usual manner with !)rick- 
work ; many others are narrow, and covered only with a 
roof of straw, dried leaves, or branches of trees, supported 
on fiat beams laid across. The bazaars are in ordinary- 
times well supplied with oriental produce and manu- 
factures, The baths as in all other oriental towns are- 
numerous. The khans, or caravanserais, which amount 
to about 30, are inferior to those of some other Turkish 
towns, and do not admit of comparison wdth those of 
Pei-sia. 

The communication between the two i^arts of the city 
divided by the Tigris is by means of a bridge of 30- 
pontoons, zin other mode of communication is by means- 
of large round baskets, coated with bitumen, wdiich are 
the wherries of the Tigris, Euphrates, and Diyalab, which 
last flows at some distance to the east of the city, and 
joins the Tigris about 10 miles below it. The Tigris is 
about 250 yards wide in full stream at Baghdad, and the 
rapidity of its course varies with the season. Its w’aters 
are very turbid, although perfectly clear at Mosul, and 
until the Great Zab enters it. 

The existing ancient remains in Baghdad are very few ; 
but these few far exceed any of the modern structures in 
solidity and elegance. There are three or four mosques, 
the oldest of which was built in a.d. 785, and has now 
only remaining a minaret which is said to be the highest 
in the city, near the centre of which it stands. It com- 
mands a most extensive view over the town and adjacent 
country, and on a clear day the Tak Kesra, or arch of 
Ohosroc^, at Ctesiphon can he distinctly perceived from 
it. Of the mosques of more modem date that of Abdul 
Kadder is the largest and finest. Underneath its lofty 
and beautiful dome are depc^ited the bones of a famous 
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Soiiiii doctor of the aboTe name, who lived at the latter 
end of the 12th centiirj, and who is considered the patron 
saint of Baghdad. This mosque is well supplied with 
water by a canal from the river, and the court is furnished 
with a vast number of cells for the accommodatioa of 
300 devotees, who are supported from 'the funds of the 
establishment. Baghdad was at one time the literary and 
scientific ciixfital of Mohammedan Asia. The college, 
founded in the year 1235 by the caliph Moostanser Billah, 
acqiihed gi’eat fame in the East : it still exists as a build- 
ing near the bridge of boats, but it has been transformed 
into a khan, and the old kitchen is now the custom- 
house. 

The city wall has six gate-entrances, thme in each 
division of the city. The largest and finest is the Taiism 
gate, wdiich, according to an oriental custom, was walled tip 
when sultan Murad IV, had passed through it on his 
return to Constantinople, after he had recovered Baghdad 
from the Persians, It has never since been opened. Out- 
side the walls on the eastern side of the town there is a 
large burial-ground, in the midst of which is a tomb 
erected to tiie rnernoiy of the wife of the caliph Hamn al 
Easchid, the famous Zobeide of the “ Thousand and One 
Kights.^’ It is an octangular structure, capx^ed by a cone 
which much resembles a pine-apple in shape. The ruins 
and foundations of old buildings, and even the lines of 
streets, may be traced to a great distance beyond the 
present walls of the town. On the western side these 
remains extend nearly to Akkerkuf, or the Mound of 
Nimrod, as it is called by the natives. This structure 
must originally have stood at no great distance from the 
gates of the ancient city. It is now reduced to a shapeless 
mass of brickwmrk, about 126 feet in height, 100 feet in dia- 
meter, and 500 feet in circumference at the lower part- The 
natives think that it was originally intended as a beacon 
for signal-fires ; or it may have been designed for a grand 
observatory. 
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The climate of Baghdad is salubrious, but intensely hot 
in summer. The heat is much greater than the geo- 
graphical position of the place would lead a person to 
expect ; and this is easily accounted for by its situation in 
a vast naked plain on the borders of a desert, as well as 
by the prevalence, during part of the summer, of the hot 
wind, the SamieL This wind commonly begins about 
noon, or somewhat earlier, and continues until three or 
four o’clock in the afternoon. It is felt like a gentle 
breeze which has just passed over the mouth of a lime- 
kiln. Its heat and that of the summer months in general 
is so oppressive and relaxing, and of such long continuance 
— without the intervention of storms, or showers, or 
cloudy days — that the spot w'ould at that season scarcely 
be habitable but for tw’'o compensating circumstances : one 
of these is the bracing coolness of the nights, to enjoy which 
the people sleep upon the flat roofs of their houses from 
the middle of May to the latter part of September; 
the other is provided by the people themselves, who have 
under their houses spacious vaulted cellars, in which 
pei-sons whose circumstances or occupations allow it live 
almost entirely by day during the summer season. These 
cellars are rather gloomy abodes; the light is very 
sparingly admitted ; but the apartments are well venti- 
lated by excellent wind-chimneys, which appear on the 
housetops like massive towers strengthening and crowning 
the parapet. On these ventilators the numerous storks 
which frequent the city in the summer build their vast 
cylindrical nests. 

Snow never falls at Baghdad, and hail veiy seldom. 
In the month of January the freezing of towels hung to 
dry upon the river, and the formation of a thin siuTace of 
ice upon water standing in jugs in the open are regarded 
as indications of a surprising degree of cold. The people 
nevertheless suffer more from the cold of winter than 
would be imagined : this arises from their rooms being 
exclusively constructed for summer use; and from the 
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temperature of the same rooms being very little heiglitened 
by the braziers, which m. .the absence of stoves and fire- 
places are employed. 

iiain rarely fails at Baghdad from May to the end of 
September. After September the rains are copious for a 
time, but the winter is on the whole diy ; the numte of 
days on -whicli any rain falls in the whole year, does not 
exceed tweoty-fiYe, IStevertheless the autumnal rains at 
Baghdad and other parts of the country are so heavy that 
the Tigris, which sinks greatly duiing the summer months, 
again fills its channel and becomes a pow’erful and majestic 
stream. This occurs again- in the spring, when the snow 
dissolves on the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan. 
The lowlands on both sides of this river and the Euphrates 
are then inundated ; and when the fall of snow has been 
very great in the preceding winter, the country between 
and be^mnd the two rivers, in the lower part of their 
course, assumes the appearance of a vast lake, in which 
the elevated grounds look like islands, and the towns and 
villages are also insulated. During the calamitous inun- 
dation of 1831 the waters found an entrance to the city, 
and fully one-half of the town was ruined Thousands of 
lives were also destroyed; and as tlie most destructive 
plague which had visited Baghdad fur sixty years was at 
the same time raging, the combined operation of these 
calamities reduced the poptdation from about 75,000 to 
20,000 or 25,000. The population in 1844 had risen to 
nearly 65,000, but since that date the ■ number has 
gradually decreased. 

The plague is observed to visit Baghdad at intervals of 
ten years ; but the amount of destruction wliich it 
generally effects is exceedingly light compared with that 
to which we have just adverted. There is only one other 
malady to which the Baghdadees are mueii exposed : — 
this is a cutaneous disorder called the Aleppo Button. It 
is first a tumour, and then a wide, deep, and distresaliig 
ulcer, for the cure of which no means have hitherto been 
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found, until after six or eight months it heals of itself. 
It leaves an uglj and indelible scar, and as children are 
generally attacked in the face, the countenance suffers so 
greatly in consequence that the people of Baghdad may 
without injustice be considered the ugliest peop>le in 
Turkey. Adults are generally attacked in the limbs. It 
is said that those who have once suffered from this disorder 
are exempt from future attacks. 

The population of Baghdad is exceedingly mixed ; and 
the very distinctive dresses of each people clearly indicate 
the component parts of the population. The Osmaiili 
Turks scarcely ever wear at Baghdad the embroidered 
jacket, capacious trowsers, and close cap so common in 
the neighbourhood of Constantinople ; the civil dress pre- 
vails : long loose gowns of cotton, muslin, or silk, with 
wide shapeless cloaks of broadcloth or shalloon ; while 
the red cap with its blue tassel, instead of fitting close to 
the head hangs loosely backwards, and is wound about 
with white muslin flowered with gold. Christians dress 
much in the same manner. They are not, as in many 
other towns, restricted from light colours in their dress, or 
from wearing yellow slippers ; but they are expected to 
abstain altogether from green colours and from white 
turbans. The Jews are generally distinguished by having 
their red caps fitting close to the head, with only a yellow 
handkerchief tied around them. The Arabs form a very 
important part of the resident population, besides a large 
number from the desert as occasional sojourners. They 
are distinguished chiefly by their head-dress, wdiich con- 
sists of a coarse shawl of silk and cotton, with wide stripes 
of red and yellow ; this is folded triangularly and laid 
upon the head, around which a thick roller of brown 
worsted is then pa^ed. The ends of the shawl cover the 
neck and shoulders; and as it is also furnished with a 
fringe of knotted strings which hang down the back, it 
helps to give a wild appearance to the Arab countenance. 
They are also distingui^ed by their wide sleeveless cloaks, 
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wbicli are wbollj Waebj 'or white with a wifle stripe ef 
bliiej brown^ or red. This .cloak (abba) is made of hair 
and wool, and w'lien confined at the waist by a leathern 
belt, it generally with a coai^e shut underneath forms the 
eiitire dress of an ikrab. His turban also distinguishes 
the Kurd ; it is frequently of silk, with stripes of bine, 
red, and white ; and its fringe of knotted strings, though 
not so long as in the Arab turban, which is also ditlereiitly 
worn, excellently sets off the hold, grawe, and strongly- 
marked countenance of the pure Kurd. Then tliere are 
ill considerable numbers the active and animated subjects 
of the Persian Shah, in their eurly, black, and conical 
caps, high-heeled slippers, and gowms of green or blue, 
which are distinguished from those of other eastern people 
by their tightness in the body and the sleeves. Such are 
the figures which on hoiBeback or on foot appear in the 
streets of Baghdad, or sit smoking by the way-side. It 
would 1)6 incorrect and impossible to comprehend these 
various masses of people under one general character. 
I'liey can only be spoken of in the mass with a reference 
to their knowledge ; and it maybe said that they are pre- 
judiced, seif-conceited, and bigoted, because they are 
profoundly ignorant. The Armenians are decidedly the 
best-informed people in the city. i\Iany of them have 
been in India, and seveml have spent much of their lives 
ill that country. They have thus become acquainted with 
English manners, institutions, and modes of government. 
It is perhaps an approximation to state that four-fifths of 
the population of Baghdad are Turks and Arabs in nearly 
equal proportions. In the remaining fifth the Jews are 
apparently the most numerous. To them the vicinity is 
consecrated by the recollections of their captivit}”, and by 
the tombs of the prophets Ezekiel and Ezra. Idie latter 
is situated near the junction of the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates, the former to the south-west of Hillah : both are 
l>laces of pilgrimage to Jews and Moslems alike. 

The only women in Baghdad who exhibit any part of 
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the face in the streets are the Arab females. Their dress 
consists in general of an exceedingly wide chemise of red 
or blue cotton, to which in winter is added a cloak similar 
to that worn by the men. They seldom wear shoes, and 
never stockings ; but about the head they wear a mass of 
black cotton or silk stuff, whieh is rather gracefully dis- 
posed. It is brought round so as to cover the neck and 
throat and the lower part of the face. This head-dress is 
often profusely ornamented with beads, shells, and current 
and ancient coins. They are also fond of wearing anklets 
and bracelets of silver, whieh ai’e generally more than an 
inch in breadth, and suggest the idea of shackles rather 
than oniaments. But their most whimsical decoiution is 
worn on one side of the nose, which is bored for the 
purpose : it consists of a gold or gilt button, about the 
size of a halfpenny, in the centre of which a small tor- 
quoise stone or a blue bead is inserted. Their faces, 
ariris, and other parts of their bodies are also decorated 
with stars, powers, and other figures, stained on the skin 
with a blue colour, and the effect of which is exceedingly 
unpleasing to a European eye. The Turkish and other 
women so muffle themselves up when they go out, as to 
appear the most shapeless masses imaginable. They are 
enveloped in large sheets of checked blue linen, which 
cover them from head to foot. These sheets are some- 
times of crimson silk, striped with w'hite. Their legs are 
inclosed in formidable jack-boots of yellow leather ; and 
their faces are covered with a stiff and thick black horse- 
hair veil, through which they can see perfectly, although 
it appears to the spectator like painted tin. Ladies of 
any consideration generally ride out astride on the backs 
of mares or asses, most generally the latter, which are 
fine large animals, and in many parts of the town are 
kept standing, ready saddled, for hire. Asses of a wdaite 
colour are common, and are preferred for this service ; 
blit the taste of the people requires their appearance to 
be improved by stains of a dusty orange colour. 
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Baghdad was fivnaerly a great emporium of eastern 
Cijtiimerce. Besides the traffic in its own iiiaiiufaetureH, It 
was the entrepot for the commodities of Eastern and 
AVesterji Asia. Jt was still, tintil very lately, a place of 
considerable trade, the commodities of iridia being brought 
tliitiier by water, and thence dispersed i>y land to dif- 
ferent parts (if the Turkish empire ; the Persians siko 
took to Baghdad such of their goods as were intended for 
tlie Turkish market* But as the Pei'siaris now seuii to 
Constantinople by the safer and more direct road (.»f Erz- 
rum and Tocat, as the government of the Porte is t‘,>o 
weak to protect the property of the merciiants from the 
Arabs of the river and.' the- desert, and' as European com- 
merce with India is now earned on by way of the Bed 
Sea or the Cape, the trade of Baghdad has greatly de- 
clined. Persia too receives her sujiplies from India no 
longer through Baghdad, hut directly by way of the 
Persian Gulf, ^fhere is now only one caravan yearly 
from each of the cities Aleppo and Damasctis to Ijaghdad, 
conveying cottou-twdst, calicoes, shirtings, prints, inuta- 
tioii shawls, w’oollen cloths, &c., generally of Eiiropein 
manufacture- The cost of convej’ance across the desert 
is enormous, the Shamniar, Anezeh, and other Arab 
tribes, each laying a heavy toll upun the goods, whicii is 
submitted to in order to ward off their plundering pro- 
pesisities. 

The chief manufactures of Baghdad are red and yellow 
leather, which are held in high estimation throughout 
Turkey ; a sort of plush, in shawl patterns, often very 
rich and beautiful, and used by the Turks for covering 
tlie cushions which form their divans or sofas ; Arabian 
cloaks, and some stuffs of silk and cotton. The exports 
in return to Damascus and Aleppo consist of specie, 
tombak, galls, buffalo hides. East India indigo, pearls, 
Cashmere shawls, Mocha coffee, &c. 

Kerkuk, now the capital of a pashalic of that name, is 
situated near the source of the Adhem, at the eastern- 
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extremitjof the Kara-Chok hills, a limestone range which 
runs ill a general north-west direction to the GrecXt Zab. 
The town is large and open ; part of it, as is the case with 
nearly every town in the province, is in ruins. It is in- 
habited by Arabs, Kurds, Osmanlis, Christians, and Jews. 
I>ate-trees lionrish here. There are bit inn on-beds near 
the town, wdiich is defended by a fort built on a mound. 
The district north of Kerkuk, between the Tigris and the 
two ZabSj is renowned for its fertility. The principal 
part of it to the north-east of the Kara-Chok hills is 
called the plain of Shomamok, which is the granary of 
Baghdad. Its pastures are grazed by the docks of the Tai. 
Arabs. The cultivation is Mt to sedentary Arabs, Kurds, 
and Tiirkoiiians. Gazelles are very numerous in this dis- 
trict. Artificial mounds marking the sites of ancient As- 
syrian towns rise on all sides of the plain. 

Bideirnmnyah is ’situated about 70 miles E. from 
Kerkuk, at the foot of some hills at the extremity of a 
plain. It has about 1000 houses, but many of them are 
in ruins. There is a large bazaar well supplied with meat, 
fruit, and vegetables. 

ErUl or Ar^nl stands in the jdain of Shomamok : it 
consists of two towns, both of which however are in ruins. 
One of them, built on an ancient mound 300 yards long, 
200 yards broad, and 70 feet hig'-b, is surrounded by a 
bastioned 'wall. The lower town is defended by a mud 
wall. Erhil has three large mosques, ten baths, and 
about 6000 inhabitants. This town, which marks the 
site of the ancient Arbela, sometimes gives name to the 
decisive battle that put an end to the Persian empire. 
The battle however was fought in the plain to the north 
of the Great Zab, on the banks of the Bumadus, now 
called the Ghazir and sometimes the Gomel. The ford 
by which Darius in his flight and Alexander in pursuit 
crossed the Zab, is a little above the mouth of the 
Kordereh, on the western side of the plain of Shomamok. 
Xenophon and the 10,00*0, after traversing the plain 
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between tbe Kara-Chok bills and the Tigris, marebed 
along the left bank of the Zab and crossed this river hj 
the same ford. In the plain west of the Kara-Chok is 
the great mound of Alokhamour, explored by Br. Layard. 

The limits of Khiizistan are so variously defined that 
in order not to multiply distinctions we will consider it 
nearly to correspond to the ancient Susiana, and to com- 
prehend the country between the mountains of Luristan 
on the east and the Tigris on the west, and bctw’een the 
Bijalah on the north and the Persian Gulf on the south. 
The climate of this district is on the whole very similar 
to that of the city of Baghdad. The p>rovince may be 
described as actually a desert, although no soil could in 
its natural state be more fertile ; and this is trae of 
extensive territories which are called deserts in Western 
Asia, which only want water and the care of the culti- 
vator to become luxuriantly productive. In Khuzistan 
however extensive momsses have been formed on sites 
once inhabited, and the sands of positive deserts have 
encroached upon its once fertile plains. The spots that 
still retain a productive soil are chiefly in the neighbour- 
hood of the rivers, and either afi'ord gocxl pastures or 
richly repay the labour of cultivation. The cultivated 
districts are almost exclusively within the limits of Persia, 
h^earlj all of Turkish Khuzistau is occupied by diflerent 
tribes of Arabs. There are extensive rice-groimds and 
plantations of date-trees on the Sbatt-el-Arab, on the 
Hafar, and on the Jerahi River, The dates of Khuzistaii 
attain very high perfection, and those produced in the 
Alendeli district are considered the very best in the Bagh- 
dad pashalic, which is not much less than to say that they 
are the best in the world. 

Tlie portion of the pashalic of Baghdad which lies to 
the west of the Euphrates may be dismissed very briefly. 
Beyond the immediate vicinity of the river the whole 
territory is a desert of the most positive character — sandy, 
flat, without herbage and without water. The banks of 
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the river are however very fertile in many parts, and the 
annual overflowings of river in its lower coarse form 
the most productive rice-grounds in the country. 

PBOBCOTS OF BAGHBAI). 

The banks of the rivers are skirted to a great extent 
with the tamarisk shrub, w-hich in some places grows to 
the height of 20 or 25 feet, and the liquorice plants which 
sometimes attain the height of 10 or 12 feet. These 
two form the firewood used at Baghdad and other places. 
The willow and poplar also frequently appear as shrubs, 
but they are not so common as the former. Tradition 
states that the castor-oil plant once grew luxuriantly in 
the country, but now there is only one specimen, which 
grows as a tree on the site of ancient Ctesiphon. The 
Asclepias Syrlaca is tall and abundant in some places ; 
and it is w^orthy of note that its follicles are wdien young 
eaten as beans by the Arabs, although with us this lac- 
tescent tribe is deemed poisonous and unfit for the food of 
man. The carob plant sometimes attains the height of 
6 or 7 feet. Camel-thorn is very common, and a species 
of buckthorn is seen occasionally, as well as the black- 
berry bush. The caper shrub is rather common ; the 
Arabs express a sweet juice from its berries, and eat the 
leaves as do spinach. Among the other plants wliich 
fringe this desolate region the most common are a rare 
species of rue, and colocynth, the horizontal runners and 
gourds of which overspread large tracts of ground behind 
the brushwood w’hich skirts the rivers. The desert 
pastures bloom in the winter and spring with a great 
variety of beautiful flowers. The marshes near the Tigris 
are in some parts thickly covered in the spring for the 
extent of many miles with the blossoms of the white float- 
ing crowfoot. Of the cultivated fruit-trees near the 
towns the date is by far the most important, as it con- 
tributes largely to the subsistence of the population. 
Grapes, figs, pomegranates, quinces, &c., are very good 
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and abundant ; but; apples^' pears, oranges, Ac., are of 
inferior size and quality : and elierries, gooseberries, 
strawberries, and currants are unknown. Melons, eiituni- 
bers, raid onions are most abundant and excellent j but 
of these as well as .of fruit and of cruciferous and 
leguminous plants, it may with fev? exceptions be stated 
that the species which are the rarest in this country are 
the most common in the Baghdad pashalic. The great 
heat of the climate in summer horns up almost e%^ery green 
thing. Tiie -winter is almost like a northern summer. 
Barley and wheat are reaped in the beginning of May. 
The hills to tiie east of the Tigris of course enjoy a cooler 
atmosphere than the plains of Mesopotamia, tiie tein|>era- 
tore of which may be judged by that of Baghdad. 
F urious thunderstorms are not unfrequent in spring, and 
hot suffocating winds from the south and south-west often 
sweep over the country. 

Tiie principal wild birds of this region are black 
partridges, snipes, and wild. doves ; the lakes and marshes 
abound with wild geese and ducks, widgeons, and pelicans. 
Tiie common fowl and pigeons are the only domestic birds* 
The wild animals are gazelles, lions, jackals, hogs, and 
hares. The lions are not numerous, and their haunts are 
chiefly among the sepulchral barrows of the Tigris. The 
jackals are more abundant and troublesome, and when 
they And an opportunity, enter the towns and villages 
during the niglifc. The domestic animals are horses, asses, 
mules, bufffiloes, single-humped camels, and dromedaries. 

horses of the countiy, especially those reared by the 
Sham mar and Anezeh Arabs, are most beautiful animals. 
As beef is not an ariicle of food, oxen are not reared for 
slaughter ; but they are much employed in agricultural 
labour. 
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These two large rivers of western Asia, unite their 
■waters at Ivurnah, in the lower part of the plain of 
Babylonia, and take the oi Shatt-el- Arab, which falls 

into the Persian Gulf near K. lat., 48° 30' E. long. 
Both livers rise in the central table-land of Armenia, and 
after breaking through the Taurus inclose the great plains 
of Mesopotamia, the Euphrates forming the boundary on 
the west and south, and the Tigiis on the east. 

THE EUPHRATES FROM ITS SOURCE TO THE 
SARLAWIYAH CANAL. 

The Euphrates is formed about two hours above 
Kebban Maden (39® N. lat., 39° E. long.) by the confluence 
of two rivers, to both of which the name Frat is occasion- 
ally applied, but winch are more generally known, the 
eastern as the Murad, the western as the Kara-Su. 

The Murad rises on the west side of Ala-Tag, 
near the north-east termination of the mountain group 
that encircles Lake Van. The stream flows down a 
mountain ravine nearly six hours due north to Diyadin 
(39® 33' 'N. lat., 43"^ 40' E, long.), where it enters the 
plain of Arishkerd, and turning north-west flows in that 
direction about 34 miles to Kara-Kilisa. At Kara-Kilisa 
it receives the JSherimn-Su, which flows east from its 
source near Molla-Suleiman. From Kara-Kilisa to the 
junction of the Char-Bahur (about 39° N. lat., 41° 30' E. 
long.) the Murad flows in a general direction of south- 
west, having the mountain range of which Ala-Tag, Sapan- 
Tag, and Nimrud-Tag are the most remai’kable summits, 
stretching parallel to it at a considerable distance on 
the south-east, and the Bingdl Mountains south of the 
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Aras and of Erzraoi at ■a1.>oufc an eqfnal distance to tlie 
north-west. Near Malaakird, a town about SO miles 
below Kara-Eilisa, the ,Mumd is joined bj tlm Kaleh- 
which has its source at Khinis, and flows from 
the north-west. Near the source of the Kaleh-Sti is 
Khiois. The Char-Buhar rises in, the angle tetween the 
Dwjik and the Biii-Qbl 'Mountains, and flows nearly east 
by south till it joins the Murad : the rivers meet in a 
straight line, the former coming from the west, the latter 
from the east, and the surface of the water at the point 
of j unci ion is about 70 yards wdde in the mouth of June, 
and 4138 feet above .the sea. The united stream turns 
off at right angles to the -south, through a narrow valley 
which w'idens gradually till it becomes part of the plain of 
Musli. The river retaias the direction of south for about 
10 miles, when it receives the Kara-Su, which traverses 
the ])laia of Mush. The Murad from its j unction with 
the Kara-Sii to the pkin of Kharput flow^s in a general 
western direction, bet'wean the Dujik-Dagh on the north 
and the contiimation of the Taurus Mountains on the 
south. Between the plain of Mush and Kharput the 
river is navigated by keleks, or rafts, loaded with char- 
coal, fire 'Wood, &c. For a short distance before the 
Murad enters the plain of Kharput the mountains close 
in upon it on both sides, so that the stream is narrowed 
in some places to a breadth of 33 yards. At Pain, on 
the northern side of the plain, the river in the month 
of July is 100 yards wide and the current very rapid: 
there is a ford opposite the town, but intricate and 
precarious. Below Falu the Murad receives a consider- 
able feeder on the right, which is called the Perez-Su, 
and carries down the drainage of a considerable portion 
of tiie Dnjik Mountains. A few miles l>elow the junction 
of the Perez-Sii the river turns north-west, and flows 
in that direction through a mountainotis country for 
about 50 miles to its junction with the Kara-Su, or 
western Euphrates, a little above the village and, lead- 
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mines of Kebban-Madeii, and near tbe point indicated by 
W N. Lit., ST E. long. Where the Murad turns north- 
westward, below the jiinetion of the Perez-Su, a small 
stream fi>wing eastward eaters the river at this its most 
southern point, flowing through the plain of Kharjiut, and 
past the village of Alsham. Here the Murad is not more 
than 25 miles from the source of the Tigris. 

The Kara-Su, or Western Euphrates, rises at Domlii, 
7J hours N.N.E. from Erzrum. Two hours below Dornlu 
the stream enters the plain of Erzrum, through which 
it flows from east to west for about 40 miles. It there 
receives a torrent flowing from Kara-Kulak to the 
east, and the united stream turning to the south 
descends through a ravine into the plain of Tergan. 
The south boundary of the plain of Erzrum is formed 
by the mountains aheady noticed under the names 
Bingol-Tag and Dujik-Tag ; the northern boundary by 
a range of highlands, continuations of the Antitaurus, 
which diyide the basin of the Euphrates from the rivers 
which flow into the Black Sea. At the point where the 
river quits the plain of Erzrum it is 100 yards broad in 
the month of October. The plain of Terjan, at the lower 
end of the ravine by which the Kara-Su escapes from the 
plain of Erzrum, lies considerably lower, and has a much 
milder climate than the table-laud about Erzrum. lu the 
lower plain the Kara-Su receives the Mama-Khatim (a 
considerable stream which rises in the Bingol-Tag near 
the sources of the Aras), and becomes a considei'able river, 
fordable only in few places even in the driest season. 
From the plain of Tergan the course of the Kara-Su to its 
junction with the Murad^Ohai, a distance of about 130 
miles,, is in a general south-west direction, through a suc- 
cession of difflcult mountain passes and narrow but fertile 
plains. From Erzingan (which gives name to the ftne 
plain of Erzingan) to Kemakh, a distance of about 26 
miles, the Kara*Sa flows through a mountain deflle, 
having the Dujik range on the left, and on the right 
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TOoiintains all but precipitous. Immediately aboTe Ke- 
makli tlie river forces its way through a deep narrow 
chasm ; and just before it precipitates its waters into this 
rent in the mountains it receives the Keuroer-Su from the 
west, a stream by which gi'eat quantities of wood are 
floated down. The Keumer-Su descends from the plain 
of Bivrigi, about 00 miles to the west, and 3116 feet 
above tliC sea. The Talley of the Keumer-Su has a con- 
siderable declivity, and the Kara-Su must therefore have 
sunk at the point of their junction much below its level 
in the plain of Erzrum. 

From Keraakh to Egin is a distance of nearly 43 miles. 
There is sufficient water in the Kara*Su between Kernakh 
and Egin to render it navigable for boats, Init the fre- 
quent rapids, rocks, and shoals impede the navigation. At 
Egin the mountains rise from the banks of the river by a 
steep slope, wliieh is terminated by abrupt precipices ; 
the wliole height of the mountains above tl^e stream may 
be about 40iH,) feet, and the valley is so narrow that they 
seem to overhang tiie town. From Egin to the conflu- 
ence of the Kara-Su and Murad-Chai (about 35 miles), 
and thence to Kebban-Maden (about 5 miles farther), 
the channel of the river is obstructed by shoals and rocks 
and only employed in floating timber-rafts. At the ferry 
near Kebban-Maden the river is about 120 jardswide, 
deep, and rapid. The elevation of the confluence of the 
Kara-Su and Murad-Chai has not been ascertained, but it 
seems to be about 2700 feet above the level of tbe Black 
Sea. Below tbe confluence of its two head streams, near 
Kebban-Maden, the Euphrates follows the direction of 
the Kara-Bu, and flows south-west through a naked rnouii- 
taiuous country ; and, after sweeping to the westvvard 
and half encircling the remarkable peninsula of Abdu- 
rWahal), formed by the rocky heights of Mnnghar, it 
receives the Tokhmah-Su at the pass of Iz-Ogiu, the 
ancient Elegia, and takes an easterly bend to passthrough 
the Taurus, between the rocky mountains of Bhagli- 
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Kbanli and the Beg-Tagb. The Tokhmah-Su rises more 
to the west than any other affluent of the Eu[)hrates. 
Ilie Injeh-Su and the Balikli-Su, which by their junction 
form this river, have their sources about E. long., 
and between 381° and 39° N. lat., about 4000 to 5000 feet 
above the sea. The Tokhmah-Su has a course of upwards 
of 100 miles, and runs a little to the northward of Mala- 
tiyah, which is about 12 miles from the right bank of the 
Euphrates. 

Near the feriy of Fez-Oglu, a few miles below the con- 
fluence of the Tokhmah-Su, the Euphrates precipitates 
itself through a gap in the mountains which extend fi-om 
east to west between the Murad and the Upper Tigris, 
and curves through them with a general easterly direction 
to Gergen-Kaleshi, a distance of about 45 miles. In this 
part of its course the stream is hemmed in by lofty pre- 
cipices and interrupted by rocks and small rapids, but 
warlike stores have been floated downwards on rafts. The 
subsequent course of the river as far as the mouth of the 
Saklawiyah Canal (about 33^25'N. lat, 40° 50' E, long.), 
where it may be considered as having entered the central 
plain, is through an upland coimtiy, furrowed by alter- 
nate ridges and depressions, with a general declivity to 
the south-east. From Sumeisat (the ancient Sarnosata), 
45 miles below Gergen-Kaleshi, the Euphrates is navigable 
without serious interruption to the sea. From Sumeisat 
to Eum-Kaleh, a distance of 51 miles, following the wdnd- 
ings of the stream, the river flows W.S.W. Its course 
thence to Balis (36° V N. lat., 38° 7' E. long.), a distance 
of 1 1 4 miles, winds along a line running north and south. 
Fourteen miles below Eum-Kaleh, at Graun, the channel 
of the Euphrates is only 80| miles distant in a direct line 
from the Mediterranean at Bayas. At this point the river 
is 6-28| feet above the level of the Mediterranean at the 
mouth of the Orontes, from which it is distant 133 miles 
in a direct line, which gives only a fall of little more than 
6 inches per mile to the Persian Gulf (distant 1117 miles), 
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assiimmg tlie leTcl of that sea to lie the same as the level 
of the Mediterranean. Twenty-five miles below Bir the 
Euphrates receives from the west one arm of the SajuFj 
and 5 miles lower down another ; this is a considerable 
affluent, the lowrest of any importance that falls into it cm 
that side. At Balls, 88 miles below" Bir, the river turns 
to the south-east, a general direction which, making 
allowance for its windings, it may be said to retain till it 
reaches the Persian Clulf. !Near Rakkah it receives on 
the east bank the Belik, which rises near Harran, to the 
north. After a tortuous course of 80 miles the Euphrates 
breaks through a chain of hills wiiieh comes on the w'est 
from Palmyra, and on the opposite side of the river, from 
the direction of Sin jar. In this pass the river flows in a 
small channel 250 yards wide and 7 fathoms deep, 
between precipices which rise abruptly 200 or 500 feet 
from the water’s edge. Fifty miles from this pass, by 
the windings of the river, but little more than half that 
distance in a straight line, the Khabur (tlie ancient 
Chaboras) falls into the En])hrates from the north, bring- 
ing down the drainage of Mount Masius and the eastern 
part of the Taurus. The Khabur enters the Euphrates 
in 35® 6^ N. lat., 40® 27 ' E, long. From the Khabur 
to the Werdi, 75-^ miles by the river, 45 1 in a straight 
line S.E. by S., the Euphrates has an average width 
of 400 yards, with an ordinaiy dejjth of 18 feet, and 
a current of foxir miles an hour during the floods : it 
fonns many islands. Between Werdi and Anah (the 
ancient Anatho), 92 miles, 50| miles east in a straight 
line, the riverbas at the same season a breadth of 350 yards, 
a depth of 18 feet, and a current of 4 miles an hour. About 
100 miles below Anah the Euphrates passes Hit, wrell known 
for its bituminous fountains, which are mentioned by 
Herodotus (i, 178) under the name of Is. Seventy miles 
below Hit, at the mouth of the Saklawiyah Canal, it has 
entered the great central plain. From Werdi to near the 
mouth of this canal a range of hills extends at a distance 
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of some miles along tlio north-eastern bank of the Eu- 
phrates, the opposite declivity of which sinks to the bed 
of the Tarthar. The high ground on the south-west 
side of the Euphmtes extends a few miles farther to 
the south than that on the opposite bank ; and at its 
termination, curving round to the north-east, aj^proaches 
nearer the river, and terminates in an abrupt cape, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the level plains of Babylon. 

THE TIGRIS FROM ITS SOURCE TO ITS JUIICTIOl:! 

WITH THE EUPHRATES. 

This river has its source in the mountain range which 
forms the southern wail of the valley of the Murad-Chai, 
near Alisban, and not much more than 10 miles distant 
from the most easterly point of the bend of the Eiiphi^ates, 
between Malatiyah and Someisat. The Tigris runs from 
its source miles to the north-east, and about 4d68 
feet above the sea. It then flows southward for nearly 
the same distance, and, receiving near the mines of 
Arghana-Maden a small stream from the west, adopts 
the course of this tributary, and then flows again towards 
Diar-Bekr (about 37° 55' N. lat., 39^ 5d' E. long.), 
distant 40 miles in a straight line. Opposite Diar-Bekr 
the Tigris is about 250 yards wide in the season of floods, 
but it is only used to float timber-rafts from the moun- 
tains. At Diar-Bekr the Tigris turns suddenly round to 
the east, and continues to flow in tlnat direction for 105 
miles, till it receives the Bitlis Eiver on its left bank. 
Here the Tigiis flows parallel to the high mountains w^hich 
separate its valley from that of the Murad -Chai, an exten- 
sive plain intervening between its banks and their bases. 
On the south the river hm the hill range, on the opposite 
side of which are the sources of the Khabur. 

From its junction with the Bitlis Biver, the Tigris 
bends round to the south, and it continues nearly in the 
direction of south-east to the mouth of the great Eab 
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($6° K, lat., 43° 20' E. long.)* greater part of 

this distance the range of hills ^\hich separates the Tallej 
of Diar-Bekr from the ■basin of the .Upper K,habiir .ac- 
companies the Tigris on the south-eiist ; they terminate 
on its banks a little to the north of Mosul (36° 2CK N". 
lat., 43° 13' .E. long,). In this interval the Tigris 
receives a number of affluents on both banks, the most 
impoiiant of which is the Eastern Khabiir. The Khahur, 
at its Jiinction with the Tigris, comes from the north of 
east, but 30 miles farther up it comes from the north. 
It rises high up among the Aijerosh-Dagli, w'hich bound 
the southern shores of Lake Tan. 

The main branch of the Zab Ala, Upper or Great Zah, 
has its source on the slope of the Sar-al-Bngh range, at 
an elevation of about 7500 feet above the sea, and nearly 
midway between the lakes of Van and Frumiyah. 
At first the Zab flows to the south, but about 37® 19' 
xsf. lat. it turns to the west-south-west. Near the village 
of Kiyau it receives the Berdizawi (called also l>y the 
inhabitants the Lesser Zab), which is said to rise in 
the Erdosli, or Arjerosh-Tag, a few miles south of the 
eastern ternunation of Lake Van, and which descends 
to the principal stream in a succession of cataracts. 
After the junction the Zab fiovrs south-east till about 
12 miles east of Amadiyah, from which point its course 
is rather to the north of east, to 10 miles west of 
liowandiz, where it receives a large affluent. Between 
Amadiyah and Kowandiz, the Zab has on the north 
the colossal mountains in which it has its rise ; on 
the south a range of hills which stretch from near the 
mouth of the Eastern Khabur to the base of Mound 
Bowandiz {11,000 feet above the sea). Tuming round 
between the base of Bowandiz and the eastern extremity 
of this ridge, tlie Zab crosses a hill-range parallel to 
it on the south, and Hows south-west to the Tigris, which 
it enters with a deep stream 60 feet wnde, but the width 
is much greater a little higher up. 
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About 84 miles below tbe mouth of the Great Zab 
the Tigris forces its way through the Hamrin Hills. 
Aljout 12 miles below the Great Zab there is a ford in 
tlie Tigris ; 20 miles farther down it receives an affluent 
from the west near Kalah Shirkat ; and 28 miles below 
this it is joined by the Zab-Asfal, Loimr or Lesser Zab, 
from the north-east. The main branch of this tributary 
rises 20 miles south-west of the south extremity of Lake 
Urumiyah ; flows 30 miles to the south-east, and then 
turns abruptly to the south-west; about 20 miles oii- 
'wards it receives four affluents from the mountains to the 
south-east, and carries to the Tigris, after flowing parallel 
to the Great Zab for the last 50 or 60 miles of its course, 
a deep stream 25 feet broad. At the point of junction 
the Tigris has a breadth of 500 yards. Below the pas- 
sage of tlie river through the Hamrin Hills, high grounds, 
which separate its valley from the Valley of the Tarfchar, 
extend close to the teimination of the Median Wall. 
Here the Tigris issues from the hills into the great 
central plain. Between Diai'-Bekr and Mosul (29 G miles) 
the river is navigable for rafts at certain seasons ; below 
Mosul it is navigable throughout the year. 

A few miles below Baghdad the Tigris is joined by the 
Dij^alah, which is known in its upper course as the river 
of Shirwan. This river rises among the mountains above 
Hamadan, near 34° 40' N. lat., 47° 30' E. long., and 
flows for about 30 miles from east to w^est ; then turning 
at flrst to the north of w^est, for nearly 100 miles in a 
semicircular sweep round the base of Mount Dalahu, 
it receives a number of streams on its south bank. Some 
of the summits of this mountain group rise, by the esti- 
mate of Major Bawhnson, 5000 feet above their base. 
At the most northern part of its course the Shirwan 
receives the waters of the Taj, one of whose bi'anches 
comes from Suleimaniyah. It then flows south-east for 
about 30 miles, till it issues into the plain through a gap 
in the Hamrin Hills. Above these hills- the river flows 
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in a strong rapid cmrmt 400 yards broad. Its brcacitli 
at its mootb at Ctesiphon, above the Zak Kesra, is 
about 60 yards. From "the- Kemiaiishah district the 
Dijalali receives tlic Holwan and the Arwand. 

.Five miles below Baghdad' -the Siiklawlyah Canalj from 
the Euphrates, joins the Tigris \ the distance along this 
canal from river to river being 45 miles. The current 
(in the season of floods)' -is mbont 4 miles mi hour, 
from the Euphrates to' the Tigris, On the parallel of 
Baghdad, the canal expands to a considerable lake, 
which again contracts into a narrow channel before it 
joins the Tigiis. The Diyaiah, which joins the Tigris 
21 miles below tlie mouth of the Saklawiyah Canal, 
brings into the Tigris a large body of water. From the 
confluence the coume of the Tigris is extremely winding, 
but its general direction is south-east About 074 miles 
in a sti'aight line from Baghdad in that direction, it reaches 
Kiit-ebamarah, a small town on its left bank, where a 
bifurcation takes place ; and here the Tigris, instead of 
receiving an addition to its waters from the Euphintes, as 
by the Saklawijah, sends a considerable stream to that 
river. The smaller branch, called Shat-el-hai, flows south 
and joins the Euphrates, after giving off a number of 
canals on both sides, al)oiit 140 miles from Knt-el-amarah : 
it is navigable throughout for light boats. The main 
branch of the Tigris turns off at that town to the imrth 
of east, with an apparently undiminished stream (200 
yards broad), and flowing in that direction 26 miles, and 
then south by east 32 miles, reaches Imain (Jharbi, the 
most distant part of its comse in the plain from the 
Euphrates (1)5 miles). At G6 miles (by water) a channel 
called Hud flows off on the east bank, and joins the Kerk- 
ball near Hawizab. Ten or eleven miles below Imam 
Oharbi, the Tigris turns south to 84^^ E. long., becomes 
deep and narrow, and makes a number of abrupt bends 
through a marshy plain for 40 miles to the tomb of Ezra. 
It there resumes its former breadth, and windsinageneral 
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bouth direetiou to its junction with the Euphrates at 
Kurnah, a (hstauce of about 123 miles by the windinasof 
the river. The cun-ent of the Tigris in the plain avemces 
one rniie and a lialf in the hour. ^ 

the ElTPHBATjp mom THE SAKEAMIYEH 
TO THE PERSIAN GULF. 

From the Snklawiyeh Canal the Euphrates flows south- 
f \r pastoral country, 43 miles, to the Mounds 

from the 

. 5 , s. iiom the Mounds of Mohammed the river flows 
country to Hillah (.32° 28' 3-5" hit 

In this from it! 

w lii stream has an avems'e 

bieadth of .00 yards, with an ordinary depth of 15 feS 

and a current of barely 24 miles an hour.^ Ennn Hillah 

TP mO Lemlun (a distance of 

7o_^ miles by water, or 55f miles S.E. by S diS the 

volume of waiter in the Euphmtes is materially Sished 
by c^anals of irngat bn. The two narrow channels fo Sed 
at this point reunite at Karayem (334 miles from 

™ bonds throuSi™^; 

siiddenKr from these marshes the Euphrates 

ThItS 

from Kamyem the Euphrates is joined bvtL fef^l 

.rats Ste fSs“,'T “ ■ 
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Hud from tlic Tigdjs. From Kumali to Basrah is 
Jiiiles bj the river, and thence to Mohammanrh, where the 
Harfar Canal brings the main portion of the Karan into 
the Bhat-el-Arab, is 22| miles by water. Between Kuninli 
and Basrah the river has an average breadth of 000 yards, 
with a deptli of 2 1 feet ; between Basrah and Moliarii* 
riiarah, a bread tlx of 700 yards^ and a deptlx of 30 feet. 
The current below Kurnah is 2 miles aix hour during the 
flood and 3 miles cliirmg the ebb tide. Between Kiirnali 
and Mohamrnarah the river forms five islands, all large. 
The Shat-el-Arab discharges the united waters of the 
Euphrates and the Tigris into the sea at Basrah. It is 
navigable in niid-streani for vessels of oOO tons. 

The basin of the Euphrates (giving that name to the 
area drained by all the waters which enter the Persian 
Gulf by the Shat-el-Aiub) comprises about 1 08,000 sipiare 
miles. The melting of the snows on the mountains and 
table-lands uf Armenia, causes the Euphrates to rise from 
the end of Marcii to the end of May, when the floods are 
■at their height, about It feet. The same caxise, aided by 
the melting of the snows on the mountaiiiB of Kurdistan, 
occasions a rise in tiie Tigris of about 20 feet. The tide 
-ascends the Euphrates above Kurnab, a distance of 00 
miles f it scarcely extends 3d miles up the Tigris. 
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Kohdistan^ comprehends the larger j)ortioii of 

which divides the elevated table-land of 
ran (lereia) from the low plains of Mesopotamia or A I 
Jeztreh The name signihes « Land of the XurS ” and as 

themselves over a lar-e' 
\n,! “^»>.and even into the eastern parts of Asia 

ilmoi, the term is frequently used in a loose sense so as 
to include a much wider range of counti-v than that tn 

mountain range of thn 

ets of Baghdad, Mosul, and Van ; the remainder beWs 
whicSmansrh1ft£%*4uM°^^^ Kurdistan, of 
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rises 1000 feet above tbe sea-level, the Soli Range ; but 
in tbe middle, where it attains 3000 feet and more, the 
El-Khair Mountains: it is still higher w'here it a]>|>roach€s 
the table-land of Iran. The whole eouiitiy between this 
range and the Erdosh-Tagh is mountainous. In the 
vicinitv of its northern limits the rocky masses are rarely 
and not deeply furrowed by depressions in the shape of 
valleys. They form a table-land from 6000 to 7000 feet 
elevated above tbe sea-level, 'ivhose surface presents a suc- 
cession of low hills wnth gentle declivities and small plains 
between them. This is the table-land of Ali-Bagh, on 
which very few lofty summits rise. The climate is very 
dry, and the vegetation scanty. It is mostly used as 
pasture-ground in summer. In proceeding southward the 
country gradually changes its features. The valleys .sink 
deeper and the masses between them rise higher, and thus 
tha table-land is changed into a mountainous country coii- 
sistirig of high ridges with steep acclivities and compara- 
tively narrow valleys between them. Some of the ridges 
attain a great elevation, as the Marannan l^Iouutains, the 
Jawar-Tagli, and the Jelooh Mountains ; the Jawar-Tagh 
appears to 136 the highest, and to rise between 12,000 and 
13,000 feet above the sea. The declivities of the ridges 
and the valleys present a vigorous vegetation in the 
numerous forests and in the growth of the different kinds 
of grain and vegetables which are cultivated. The forests 
chiefly consist of different kinds of oak, from which im- 
mense quantities of gjiil-nuts are collected. In the valleys 
the European Cerealm are raised ; and the orchards pro- 
duce apples, pears, plums, and cherries. Many of the 
valleys open towards the plain of Mesopotamia, and these 
are wider ; but the larger number extend from north, to 
south, and are seldom more than two miles wide, and 
genemlly not quite so much. 

This portion of Kurdistan is in possession of some 
tribes of Kurds, which were till lately almost indepen- 
dent. Probably more than half tlie population are 
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Mohammedans, and the other half Christians aiiwmo- 
mtrh, J^estonans are the most numerous. ‘Theh 
patnarch resides m Julamerik, a small town situated i 

sHH 1 ' StsrtTS r' 

fSo'S. 

iS Snl <^^raraus pass between this place 

•md Mosul. They export gall-nuts, madder hides anri 

Sdes’ ‘T European and Indian 

^ticles In ancient times the district just noticed ^ 

Kaidu IiT*^t'f”®’ '^’as occupied by the 

numerous affluents the drainage of a greTpL^t ff 
Northern Eurdistan, enters Southern KmAiof ^ v “ 

»S.th ,Sk 1 "i" K».-T.8l. Moimt™, mto.; 

Sy. iVofS z',bt 

1 urtei tiiammg the firat-mentioned country they 
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fall into the Tigris ; thej break through ail the lower 
ridges of Bouthera KiirdMain 

The climate of Kurdistan is excessively cold in winter, 
when the inountaiiious 'region is covered with snow for six 
months in the year. 'The heat in summer in the plains 
and valleys to the south is vesy i‘ppressive, especially 
during the iiorth-easteni. wiiids^ which suddenly raise the 
tenipemture 10 degi’ees and more. When the slierki, or 
north-east wind, does not blow, the changes of the atmo- 
sphere are very regular in summer. 

The fields of Kurdistan produce wheat, barley, and 
Indian corn ; millet and rice are grown only in the lower 
districts towards the hanks of the Tigris. Tobacco and 
cotton are largely cultivated, and supply articles of com- 
merce. Legumes, especially lentils, arc much girown. 
Melons, water-melons, and cucumbers are very abundant. 
Tlie {>rcbards yield figs, pomegranates, olives, oranges, 
walnuts, apricots, peaches, plums, apjiles, pears, cherries, 
and abundance of grapes of good quality ; in some places 
there are plantations of dates. Poplar and chinar tmes 
are planted, and among the forest trees are many kinds 
of oak ; the pear-tree and rose-bush grow wild. 

Sheep, cattle, and horses abound. There are bears, wild 
hogs, wild goats, antelopes, and jackals. Laud-turtles are 
frequent, but of small size. Bees are very abundant, 
and honey is a considerable article of comrnei'ce ; locusts 
sometimes lay ' waste a part of the countiy } birds are aot 
numerous, except partridges and quaila 

Minerals appear to be scarcse, except bulMing-steae. 
In the mountain-region iron and sulphur are met with ; 
and ill some places these mines are worked on a small 
scale. There are several laft-springs in the hills between^ 
the Lesser Zab and ||ie Biy^ali, from which large quan- 
tities of salt ai-e ofeained. Haphtha and petroleum 
abound, espeoially"in the vicinity of Kerkuk. 

Commerce is carried on by caravans. At least one 
caravan depaiTs every month from >Suleimamyeh for the 
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Pcrsmu toTOS of Tabriz and Hamadan. They take to- 
labnz chiefly goods obtained from Baghdad, Is coffee 
dates and European and Indian manufactures ; and bring 
quantities of silk for the manufactures of' 
Baghdad, and some silk stuffs. The exports of Hamadan 
insist partly of goods obtained from Baghdad, and partly 
of the produce of the countiy, as tobacco, fniits hone? 

Sllv?? ’ti?''' ' of butter, but espl’ 

cially of the manufactures of Kasbin, as yelvets brocades 

tL*”rt commerce with Kerkuk, which ia 

active - produce of Kurdistan, is very 

^tiye from that place are brought to Suleimaniyeh 
sfieep-skins, and cattle ; and eschanL 1 

ILS ’/“I’. cotton-stuffs, &e. Fz^S 

111 Ki^distan the chief articles are tyall-nuts and 

Therr’k'als^nf^l disposed of chiefly at BUlis and Van. 
ineie is also much commerce with Mosul and Ba.^hdatl 

■25 r , I. «• silk brought from Tlbrir 

and foi the produce of the country, oonsistin<v of sheen 

«•». s-»i. taiotx^ 

Turkish Kurdistan is estimated at 
one million, of which four-fifths are Kurds auT toe rf 

KurdlT Persians, Jews, and Turks. The 

Of) one Persian Kurdistan may amount to 

i SL a numerous colonyTf Kurds 

over tbp b m nnd several tribes are dispersed 

as fer west i AIp^T over Armenia, and 

population oTtol mt- 

of two maii^s ^ 'I?* # fnr short 

eyes, S SvLTook 

and attain a gr^t ae-e ' T>h regularly built, 

the same stock 4 th-it nJfb derived from, 

having LTfixef bv * t 5>nt not 

y writing, it has degenerated much 
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more. The name of Kurd signifies a valiant wanior, and 
is therefore adopted m an iiouourahle denomination. A 
great portion of the population is still addicted to a 
migi'atory life. Even when settled in villages, they leave 
them in summer, and retire with their herds to the adja- 
cent mountain ranges, from which they return when the 
harvest time approaches. Though the Kurds are Mo- 
hammedans like their neighbours, their women enjoy a 
much greater degi'ee of liberty, and are frequently met 
with in the streets. Ladies of rank wear a veil, but the 
women of the middling and lower classes go without. 
The Kurds are noted robbers. 
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Mesopotamia (from the Greek middle 

between the rivera’’ iTl 

term winch was used bv the GrAPP ^ 

tement Aram-Is^aharaim, that is “ Aram ” ^ 

between the two rivers/’ T^v ^ ^ %na 
considered to be bounded M \r it was 

a«opota.i. xLpwf x aXT'aS, t“:‘ ?' 

X s. r xsttt jf's^rK^ 

«ed into two • ’ Tf “ 

Mygdonius '(Jakhfail^^^!^^ t?r'S/“fl receiving the 

" oS 

Osroene, and the eastern 
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Tlic iMtme Mesopotfimia, taken in its prefer sense, 
ought to include all the country that is inclosed^ or 
nearly so, between the two rivera ; Imt from the honnd- 
arics ascribed to Mesopotamia by Strabo and otliew it is 
clear that the upper plain' of the Tigiis was not comprised 
ill this designation. The great southern plain of Meso- 
potamia embraces all the countries betw'een the two 
rivers, from oO*"" 30' X, lat, to the Chain or Median 
Wall, ivhicli begins on the banks of the Tigris, near 
34'^ N. lat., and terminates on the Euphrates, near 
33^ 30' N. lat. ; and, lastly, the ]daiii of Babylonia 
(Irak-Arabi), “which extends southward from the Median 
W all to the confliieuce of the two rivers. 

The upper plain of the Tigris is included in the hilly 
region of Mesopotamia, which extends south from the 
Kharzan-Tagli to the gixat caravan-road that runs from 
Bir-eh-jik, on tlie Euphrates, to Mosul on the Tigris, 
through Urfuli or Orfah, Marclin, and Nisibin, This 
region lies between 38’’ 30' and 37'’ X. lat., and between 
3S'’ and 43” E. long., and extends about 100 miles from 
norih to south, and 230 miles from east to west, so tlmt 
its area may be roughly estimated at 23,000 square mil^. 
This country may be considered as a low’er terrace of 
tlm table-land of Armenia. The northern districts are 
about 2300 feet above the sea-level, from which elevation 
it gradually descends to about 1000 feet, or somewdiat 
more, where It is contiguous to the southern plain of 
Mesopotamia along the caravan-road. Only the most 
eastern part of this road between Tel-Kumalfth and Mosul 
is at a lewder evel, and runs through the Great Desert Plain. 

The highest part of this region is that which on the 
“western side touches the banks of the Euphi*ates between 
Tzoglu and Gerger, where the river forms its 300 cata- 
racts ; and on the east on the upper course of the Tigris 
between its source and the town of Diarbekr, whidh ' is 
nearly 2500 feet above the sea : the source of the Tigris 
is nearly 5000 feet. The level of the siirhice of the 
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Euplirates near the confluence of the Kara-Sii and Murad 
is upwards of 2500 feet, and at Gerger probably less than 
1800 feet. But the rocky mountam masses which rise 
abruptly from the water’s edge, at many places perpen- 
dicularly, generally attain near the river an elevation of 
between 2000 and 3000 feet, and a greater height at 
some distance from it. The highest j)ortion of this tract 
must therefore be more than 5000 feet, and it may be 
€000 feet. In the depressions are small villages sur- 
rounded by walnut-trees and a little cultivation, but the 
inhabitants subsist cliiefly upon their cattle and sheep. 


THE PLAIK OF BIAEBEKK. 


East of this mountain tract lies the Plain of Biarhekr, 
or of the Upper Tigris, which extends from some miles 
west of the town of Diarbekr to some distance east of the 
towni of Seit, about 120 miles in length, and from the 
Kharzan Mountains on the north to the Ivarajah-Dagli on 
the south, from 40 to 50 miles ; on the east it is shut in 
by the mountains of Kurdistan. The southern slope of 
Kharzan, or Mush-Dagh, is in many places interrupted 
by terraces from tw^o to three miles in width. These tex- 
races are generally used as pasture-grounds ; they are cut 
by wide valleys, which descend from the summit of the 
range to the plain below^, and are drained by feeders of the 
Tigris. Bich crops of wheat and barley are obtained eveiy- 
where, and in some places where irrigation can be prac- 
tised, rice is growm. The sides of the hills which inclose 
the valleys, and the valleys themselves, are partly covered 
•with orchards and plantations, consisting of walnuts, flgs, 
vines, pomegranates, mulberries, and the fruit-trees of 
Notihem Europe. In some places cotton, melons, and 
plantains are grown to some extent. The steeper por- 
tions of the mountains are chiefly covered wdth woods, in 
w^hich the manna and gall-oaks abound. In some parts 
the declivities of the hills have been transformed into 
temces, which are planted with fruit-trees, and irrigated. 
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The Plain of Dkrbekr itsalf is arid, much less fertile, 
and not ciiltkated witk sacli csare as these vallejB,. Its 
■sniface may at the lower part be about 1700 or 1800 feet 
abo%^e the sea-level There are many tracts miiicli are 
•quite level, and othei*s have an undulating surface ; a few 
arc hilly. The rivers, especially the Tigris, run in beds 
deeply depressed belmv the general level of the country, 
which renders it difficult and expensive to use the waters 
for irrigation ; and as the summers are hot and dry, only 
those tracts can be cultivated which have a better soil. 
The others are only used as jiasture-ground during the 
wet season, and until the grass is dried up by the heat. 
In some parts the surface is bare of mould, and consists 
of naked rocks. There are no trees on this plain except 
muiben'ies and poplars, which are planted in some places. 
t.'Orn and barley are grown, and some cotton, and also 
maize. In the vicinity of the town of Diarbekr cultiva- 
tion is carried on with more vigour : ilax is also growm 

Kear the banks of the Euphrates where the mountain 
masvses have sunk down to 1200 or even 800 feet above 
the level of the river, the edge of the masses is split and 
indented, and numerous small valleys are found between 
the high ridges. In these valleys some corn is cultivated, 
i>ut the largest part of them is covered with orchards, 
consisting of olives, pomegranates, mulberries, pears, 
peaches, and quinces; all of them have also excellent 
vine plantations. In some parts cotton is cultivated. 

The countiy through which ■ the caravan road between 
Eir-eh-Jik and Mosul runs, has great variety of surface 
and soil Between Bir-eh-jik and Urfah it is hilly, and 
contains many cultivated tracts. Farther east, as far as 
Mardin, cultivated and W' coded tracts, mostly situated in 
depressions, or valleys alternate with plains, whicli in 
some cases afford pasture, and in others are quite sterile. 
This tmet is very uneven, and the ridges running south 
and north rise to high hills, generally of a conical shape. 
These ridges continue to Hisibln, but are less frequent. 




rim some watercourses, which, after beincr 
tira, are lost m the desert country that ]iet 
Jiast of hTisibm cultivation ceases ; but as. 
3re are numerous Tratercourses, the adjacent 
sture even during the summer months 
of this region is much colder than that of 
same parallel. In Januaiy and Februarv 

"in Mav th?w exceed^ 

to the end of October or the commence- 
noer. ihe thermometer rises to 90° anr? 
inor_ vegetation dries np. Pasture is then 
le vicinity of the pools and cisterns, which 
many parts of the table-land. JSfatiirp 
lated in the month of November when 
: tall. Among the products of this re<^ion 
'S, barley, rice, lentiles, dnrrha; ciioum- 
mpkms ; mulbemes, pomegranates, wal- 
es, plnm% apples, pears, quinces, almonds, 
ts, «fec.; tobacco, sesamum, enstor-oil ■ 
>wer, cotton j capei-s, mustard, liquorice’ 
the four last grow wild, 
md goats, constitute the wealth of the 
t here are two kinds of sheep, the Tar- 
fat tail, which often weighs 15 lbs., and 
®e tail is not much thicker than that of 
<es are numeroiw; asses are also kept in 
amels are used on the caravan road 
mon wild animals are wild boars, deer 
different kinds, wolves, fo.ves, hymnas 
oleeats,_ m^us, marmots, hamstem 
'V porcupines, and hares, 

kmds of vultnres, falcons, and owls - 
beccaficos, and other 
^ abound in both the Euphrates and 
oonflpents. There 
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T,Iie bllh' region of Mesopotamia constitutes tlie pashalik 
of Diarbekr ; but the most south-eastern districts of it are 
sometimes placed under the pfisha of MosuL The most re- 
markable places are situated either in the plain of Ijiariiekr 
or along the cant Tan road Ijetweea Bir-eh-jik and MosuL 

FRI^XIPAL TO^rKS IN MESOPOTAMIA 
Diarbkkr^ wliicli stands at a short distance from the 
right bank of the Tigiis, the mtetT’eniiig space l>eiiig oc- 
cupied by gardens. The area of the town is coiisidenible 
and nearly circular in form ; the Ti'alls, which are pierced 
four gates j are lofty and substantial, built of tlse niiiis of by 
more ancient edifices, surmounted by a eastellated |)araj.>et, 
and strengthened by numeruiis round and towers, 

which are inoftt tldckly placed on the iifirtiieni side. 
Formerly the town was inhabited by 40,001) fumiiieh ; had 
extensive manufactures, especially of eottnn goods; and 
carried on a very active commerce with balia through 
Baghdad, and with .Europe througfi Aleppo. But the 
fertile i.dain iu which it stands, and which \\m cultivated 
in every part and studded with villages of 400 to 500 
houses each, lam in tlie present century been laid waste by 
the Kurds ; tlie coiumeree with Baghdad was anniii Hated, 
and that with Ale|,>po reduced to insignificance. Still it 
contains about 80O0 families (1500 are xVrmeuiauB, 85 
Catholic, 70 Greek, 50 Jewish, and 6300 Turkish), and 
some manufactures of cotton, silk, and morocco^ leather. 
The town , is admirably situated for commeroe, and to 
restore its prosperity nothing is required but to 'Secure 
safe eominuuicutiou with Baghdad and Aleppo. The 
Tigris ainnot be used as a means of transpe^rt so high up 
as Diarbekr, but rafts of timber are eometimes duated 
down from the mountains above the town. The streets of 
Diarbekr are well built and well paved, but narrow, as 
in most hot climates. The houses generally are built in 
their lower stories with black basalt and iu the upper with 
dark-coloured brick. The principal buildings . ai*eA Me 'SO 
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mosques, 15 khans, the bazaars, 20 baths, and the citadel, 
built on the highest part of the rock above the river iu 
the north-east part of the town, iu w'hich the pasha 
formerly resided. The citadel is now in ruins ; its site 
commands a most extensive view, including the Karajah- 
Dagh to the west, the Moosh-Dagh to the north, the piaiu 
of the Upper Tigris, the Mardin bills to the south-east, 
and the plain of Urfah on the south. The climate is 
very hot in summer ; in winter it is delightful 

Along the caravan road are the towns of Urfah, or 
Orfah, Mardin, and Nisibin. Urfah {Orfa, the ancient 
Odessa), the most western, is at the base of a hill, and is 
a well-built large place, w^hich is frequently compared with 
Damascus. It is surrounded by high and strong w^alls 7 
miles in circuit, and has between 40,000 and 50,000 in- 
habitants. The most remarkable of its numerous mosques 
is the grand mosque, which in its exterior and interior 
exhibits a considerable degree of magnificence. With this 
building are united several medresses, where young men 
are instructed iu the Koran, divinity, and the law. Edessa 
was the chief town of Osroene. It was also called An- 
tiochia and Callirrhoe (Pliny, v. 21), and is supposed to be 
the Erech of tlie Old Testament. (Gen, x. 10.) Edessa 
suffered greatly by an earthquake in the time of Justinian, 
who rebuilt a considerable part of the town, and gave it 
the name of Justinopolis. Orfa was plundered by the 
army of Timur in 1393, but it soon recovered its former 
impoi'tance. South of Orfa was the ancient towm of 
Charrce^ the Harem of the Scriptures, where Abraham’s 
family dwelt after they had left Ur of the Chaldees, In 
the time of Hezekiah, Haran had been conquered by the 
A^yrians, It is mentioned by Ezekiel as a place of com- 
mercial importance. . Charrge is memorable in lioman his- 
toiy for the defeat of Orassus (Dion Cassius, xl 25 : 
Pliny, V. 21). 

NuiUn (the ancient Huihis), farther east, had sunk 
down to the condition of a miserable village, but in modern 
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times the Tiirlis ImTe partially rebuilt it, Niabis, the 
chief town of Mjgdonia, also csilled Antioclik ^^lygdoiiica^ 
\vm situated on the river AlygdoniiiSj in tiie inidst of a 
iertile plain at the foot of Mount Masius, It was siir- 
roiBided by, three brick walls, and waia very strongly forti» 
fled, Sapftr was repulsed in three separate attacks 
the town, but it wa,s ceded to him by treaty in aaa bib]. 
The Zoba of the Old Testament (1 fSam, xir. 47 ; '2 Saia. 
viii. 3) is supposed to be the same town as Ki>ibis, siriee 
the - Syriac writers frequently mention Nisibis iiridei* 
the former name. To the north of Kklbia was Baras 
(Dara), which tvas fortified by Ariastasius I. (a.u. olid), 
who gave to it the name of AnastasiopoMs, There are 
considerable mins both of JSTsibis and Baras. 

The town of Suverek or Semreh lies on the direct road 
between Urfali and Diarbekr, in a depression in the midst 
of the table-land. In the surrounding country wiieat is 
raised to a considerable extent, and orcitards are niimeroiis. 
The j)lace contains 20ii0 families. 

The onl}^ place, except Biarbekr, built on the banks of 
the Tigris which requires notice is Jezirah-IbmOmar (the 
Island of the son of Omar), wdiich was built on an island 
in the river. It w’as long tlie seat of a rebellitius chief of 
the Kurds, and contains a population of about 1000. 

THE SOUTHERK PLAIK OF MESOPOTAMIA. 

The Great Southern Plain, aometimes called the "Desert 
of Alesopotamia, extends from the great caravan-road 
leading from Bir-eh-jik to Mosul to the Aledian Wall, 
or from 37° to 33° 30' K. iat., and between 38° and 
44° E. long. At its northern extremity it is nearly 300 
miles wide ; but as the Euphrates and Tigris approach 
nearer to each other in their course to tijie south, the 
country grows narrower, and at its southern extremity it 
is hardly fifty miles wide. The length from north-west to 
south-east may be about 250 miles, and the average' width' 
about 150 miles. This gives an area of 37,500 square miles.. 

■ ' , m2 
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The level of this region at its northern extremity and 
in the vicinity of Mardin is between 1300 and 1400 feet 
above the sea, but it decreases as it approaches the rivers ; 
Mosul on the Tigris is only about 400 feet, and Bir-eh-jik 
on the Euphrates 650 feet above the sen-level. The course 
of the rivers and streams sliows that it descends towards 
the south. At its southern extremity near the Median 
Wall it probably does not exceed 200 feet above the sea. 

The country is a plain, but there are a few isolated 
ridges of high hills, which ho’wever do not cover a grecit 
extent of country. The best known of these ridges are 
tlie Jebei-Makhul on the banks of the Tigris, between 
35^ 30' and 35® IST. lai ; the Sinjar Hills, south of Hisihin, 
north of 36® N. lat., and betvreen 41° and 42° E. long. ; 
and the Abd-al-aziz Hills, near 36° 30' H. hxt., and be- 
tw'een 30° and 40° E. long. 

The most fertile portion of this region is in the north- 
western corner, between the Abd-al-aziz Hills and the 
Euphrates ; it is drained by the river Belik, which runs 
al)out a hundred miles, and falls into the Euphrates at 
iiacca. This region comprehends the districts which are 
known by the names of Saruj and Harrau. In Saruj alone 
it is stated that there are moi’o than ft^rty large villages, 
inhabited by agriculturists, and that in twenty of them 
rice is cultivated. The country is considered as the granary 
of Syria, and no part of the last-mentioned province can 
vie with it in fertility and agricultural productions. 
Ilarran^ which lies to the east of Saruj, is stated to contain 
a large portion of alluvial land, and to be equally fertile. 

The coimtiy between the caravan-road and the Sinjar 
Hills is nearly a level plain, which even at the end of the 
dry season is mostly covered with coarse grass and prickly 
plants. In some places thei*e are tracts of marshy ground, 
with long reeds, and interspersed with many large pools 
of sweet water ; at a few places the soft soil is impreg- 
nated with salt. There are in this part many Tells or 
mounds of conical shape from SO to 150 feet in heiglit ; 
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they appear to be artificial, and some of tliem mark tiie 
sites of aueient towns. The portion of this tract which 
is imder cultivation is small. 

The Sifijar Hllh mu east and vrest with a slight inclina- 
tion to the south. They ext-end in lersgth about 50 
miles, aiid in breadth from 7 to 9 miles. The highest 
part of the hills is near the eastern extremitv, where they 
rise about 1500 feet above the plain. This is an agrieiib 
tiiral district. Considerable quantities of wheat, barlev, 
and cotton are raised in the lower and more level ]>arts, 
and the sides of the hills are covered witii plantations of 
fig-trees and vines, which yield articles of export. A 
]fOrtion of the hills is covered with oak-trees, the acorns 
of which afford a plentiful supply of food to the nu- 
jrierous wild boars that frequent the hills. The number of 
the inhabitants, who are Tezidis, is stated to exceed 6000. 

The plain betweeti the Sinjar Hills and the Tigris has 
an undulating surface, and is for the most part barren, 
and covered with coarse scanty grass and thorny shrubs; 
there are large tracts of barren marshy soil, strongly im- 
pregnated with saline matter. The most common vege- 
table production is an oat-grass, w'hich at many places 
covers tracts of several miles in extent to the exclusion 
of all other plants except a few flowers. Cultivation is 
only carried on in some of the beds of temporary w'ater- 
courses, and betw'een some low ridges of rocks, wiiere 
wheat and barley are cultivated. Some tracts are 
covered with wormwood. In the vicinity of the Tigris 
the cultivated tracts are more extensive. This river 
flows here in a valley from 8 to 10 miles wide : the pro- 
jecting headlands of the higher country form large em- 
iaiyments, which have a fertile alluvial soil, overgrown in 
their natural state with grass and small tamarisks, but 
where cultivated giving abundant crops of grain or rice. 
In proceeding from Mosul southward the cultivated tracts 
decrease in number, as the agricultural inhabitants are 
too much exposed to the predatory incursions of the 
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yhamm;^- Arabs, who are in possession of the nnciil- 
tivatod interior of this part of Mesopotamia. 

The Jebel-llakhul extends about 40 miles alono- the 
iigns, and at a very short distance from the bank^ It 
must be considered as the continuation of Jebel-Hamri 
which at near 35° comes close to the left bank of the Tiwis 

south-east. The .Jebel-Makhul may rise about 

COO feet above the level of this river : it consists mostly 
ot two ndg-es, and is composed of transparent gypsuin 
In Its present state it is a waste. At its western base is 
a large tract of country with a sandy soil, which contains 
a great number of bitter wells that are frequently visited 
m- the nomadic tnbes of the Arabs. The banks of the 
i igns between Jebel-Makhul and the town of Tekrit are 
uunihabited on account of the neighlmurhood of these 
tribes. Between Tekrit and the Median Wall the allu- 
vial tract on the banks of the Tigris grows much wider 
and appears to have been formerly a well-cultivated 
country, which was irrigated from a large canal that still 
exists imc.er the name of Ishaki, and extends from the 
town of leknt to Baghdad ; a gi-eat number of smaller 
canals fur irrigation are connected with it. But at present 
the canal rarely contains water, as the whole work has 
gone to decay from want of attention ; and this tract 
which has an exceedingly fertile soil, is without inhabb 
lated spate without cultivation, excepting a few iso- 

I'he country contiguous to the banks of the Euphrates 

P f than that wliich skirts the 
IqUS. Between Bir-el-Jik and Balis the Euphrates 
runs m a narrow bed between very high rocks : there is 
count? f “"T the banks of the river, and the adjacent 
and B?v. nneultivated. But between Balis 

aiKi ^OMds present themselves as low 

• lid loimded hills, and they are from one to six miles 
distant from the banks of the river. The bottom in 
thoM. parts is an alluvium. On the banks of the river 
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are tamarisfc-biiBhes. A great part of the low plain is 
occupied by swaraps, and the more elevated tracts be- 
tween the swamps are either orergrotvii with tamarisk- 
bushes or used as pasture-ground. There is hardly any 
cultivation. In these parts the bed of the river is wider, 
and there are sevez’ai islauds in it. A few' date-trees are 
planted. 

At the mouth of the Khabur are some extensive 
woods, composed of high trees, espeeiallj tamarisks and 
poplars. Lower down the low' and level fiats increase in 
extent, and here also cultivation is much more attended 
to ; but still by far the greater paid of the bottom is 
swampy or only used as pasture. The number of islands 
increases as W’e proceed further south ; they are partly bare 
and partly w^ell wooded with tamarisks. Before reaching 
Annah the cultivation begins to be more general Around 
this place a large tract is well cultivated ; corn, cotton, 
French Viearis, and sesamum are raised to a great extent ; 
the plaiitiitioiis of dates are extensive, and tiie numerous 
orciuirds yield oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, and 
olives. The olive-tree is not met with farther south ; 
but other trees and the operations of agriculture are 
greatly attended to in tlie Ijottoin of the Euphrates as 
far down as Hit. The banks of tiie river present a con- 
tinual plantation of date-trees ; and between them and 
the low rounded gently-sloping hills at the back the 
bottom is, w’ith the exception of some sw’ampy ground, 
in a high state of cultivation and full of villages. The 
high fertility of this tract is mainly to be ascribed to the 
system of irrigation ivhich has been introduced. A great 
number of canals traverse the river bottom in its width, 
extending from fiOO to 2000 yards from the banks, and 
the water, liaised by machines, is distributed over the 
adjacent lands. The numerous islands wdiich occur in 
this part of the course of the Euphrates are mostly culti- 
vated, and on some of them towns are bnilt. 

Opposite the town of Hit the bottom is only a mile 
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widej and nearly witliout vegetation, as the surface is 
mostly composed of gravel, intermixed with flint and 
pieces of chalk. There are only a few date-trees, poplans, 
and tamarisks : and at a few places are isolated fields of 
wheat, barley, or sesamiim. Below this place the high 
grounds disappear entirely, and the whole country is very 
little elevated above the level of the river. The soil of 
this tract is extremely soft, and as the banks of the 
Eu|.)hrates are very low, it is annually subject to iniirida- 
tions, which leave behind them large pools and lagimes, 
the water of which is generally salt. The whole tract is 
in possession of nomadic tribes, who find here during the 
diy season abundant pasture for their buffaloes and horses. 
The number of islands in the river decreases, and they 
are no longer cultivable ; their soft soil consisting of sand 
and mud. 

Circemim {KerJcesiah)^ at the union of the Khabur with 
the Euphrates, was a very ancient town : it is called 
Oarcbemish in the Old Testament. It was the most ad- 
vanced fort held by the Homans in this direction, and 
■was strongly fortified by Diocletian. The Khabur is the 
Kebar of the Old Testament. 

The largest towns on the Euphmtes are the follow- 
ing : — Anmh (the ancient Anatho), which is ])artly built 
on the western bank, and partly on an island of the 
Euphrates, contains 1800 houses, and is considered the 
capital of the Arab tribes inhabiting the country vrest of 
the river. Farther down lies Heduah^ on an island in 
the river, in the midst of date plantations, and containing 
more than 400 houses. Ml-U^ is also a considerable 
place, and like Annah partly built on an island. Jihhah^ 
another town built on an island, contains 500 houses, and 
is a thriving place. (the Is of Herodotus) contains 
bitumen springs, w'hieh are mentioned by Herodotus 
(i. 179). It is built round a hill, and has good houses of 
stone. In the vicinity there is very little cultivation, 
and the inhabitants derive their subsistence from making 
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salt, preparing bitumen, mannfacturiiig woollen stiifa, and 
building boats. The number of bitumen springs in the 
neighbourhood of this place is very great, and the pr<>* 
diice of a single spring is sufficient to meet the demand, 
though it is used in these parts as fuel. A great- number 
of river-boats of different sizes and forms are made here. 
They consist of wicker-work, made of branches from an 
inch and a half to two inches in thickness. The iuter- 
stices are filled up with bark or straw, and then the 
whole is caulked with bitumen. In such Isoats the bitu- 
men, salt, and prepared lime are taken to Hillah, Bassora, 
and Baghdad. 

■ ■■ ip' 

THE PLAIlSr OF BABYLO^sHA. 

The plain of Babylonia, or Irak Arabi, extends from 
the Median Wall (34^ jj?". lat.) to the confiuenee of the 
Euphrates and Tigris at Kornah (3P N. lat.), and be- 
tween 44"^ and 47'^ E. long. In length it does not much 
exceed 200 miles, and in breadth it varies considerably. 
Betw^een Feinjah and Baghdad it is not more than 4U 
miles wide, but lower down it widens to 100 miles This 
gives an area of about 16,000 square miles. 

The banks of the Euphrates, from the place where the 
Sakiawiyeh Canal (the most northern of the canals from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris) branches off, to the ruins of 
Babylon and the town of Hillah, are of moderate height. 
The country adjacent to them is of indifferent fertility, 
and is mostly overgrown with grass, thistles, and mimosas. 
Cultivation is limited to a few spots, and as the pasture- 
grounds are also indifferent, the number of cattle, sheep, 
and goats is not great. It appears to be little inhabited, 
and only from time to time a grove of date- trees is seen. 
Below Hillah the country improves greatly ; a large por- 
tion of it is under cultivation, and the plantations of 
dates are more numerous. It is a populous country: 
between Hillah and Diwaniyeh there are large villages. 

A bhorfc distance below Diwaniyeh be^ airshes 
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of tlie Euphrates, ’^s’hich. lower down are called the marshes 
of Lemliin or Lamlan. They extend from Diwaniyeh to 
El Kaniyin, a distance of upwards of dO miles in a 
straight line, and they vary in width from 6 to 20 miles. 
This tract is the most productive and most populous on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and is inhabited by an Arab 
tribe called the Kasahel, who are estimated at half a 
million, which however is probably an exaggeration. The 
river runs between low banks, from which the country on 
both sides rises imperceptibly towards the interior, where 
it extends in level flats, between which are many exten- 
sive depressions which are swampy all the year round. 
The soil of this tract consists of a firm tenacious clay of a 
dark-blue colour, in which numerous shells are imbedded. 
Tiie soil is very fertile -when irrigated, and the means of 
irrigation are abundant. The Euphrates divides into 
numerous branches, so as to convert a large tract of the 
marshes into islands. The marshes are also traversed by 
two large caimls, one on each side of the river. That on 
the Mesopotamian side is called the canal of Yusuf. It 
begins about half an hour above Diwaniyeh and termin- 
ates at El Karayin. The canal on the Arabian side is 
called the canal of Old Lamlun. It branches off from the 
Euphrates about 19 miles below Diwaniyeh, and rejoins it 
a short distance above the mouth of the Yusuf Canal. 
The two canals are connected with the Euphrates by 
numerous other canals of smaller dimensions, and other 
canals again cairy the means of irrigation to those parts 
of the marshes which ai’e more distant from the river. 
Great quantities of rice are grown in this marshy region ; 
buffaloes abound ; plantations of dates cover the banks of 
all the canals. There are also a few plantations of fig- 
trees. During the inundations the whole surface of these 
marshes is under water, with the exception of those places 
which are inclosed by embankments, and some more ele- 
vated tracts on which the villages are built. The villages 
also are frequently inundated, and when this happens the 
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inhabitants conrert the toofn of their reed-built huts into 
boats, or place their families on buffaloes, and in this way 
reach a more elevated spoh' '''As it is very difficult to 
enter their country with any force, they are nearly inde- 
]>enclent. The Euphrates in their country contracts very 
mtich in width, so as to be at some places not 200 feet 
across, and the Krisahel Arabs levy a very arbitrary toll 
on all the river boats which navigate between the lower 
and middle course of the river. 

The marshy swamps terminate at El Earayin, and with 
them the large canals for irrigation ; farther downward 
only short narrow cuts are met with, which serve to irri- 
gate tiie tracts adjacent to the banks of the river, and do 
not advance far inland. The banks are much more ele- 
vated, though not high, and in most places overgrown 
with bushes. This country inhabited by the Montefik 
Arabs, exhibits a mixture of cultivation and pastoral 
occupation. As the country is rather fertile, it is well in- 
habited, but not so populous as the marshes of Lamlun, 
The date plantations are as numerous and extensive as at 
any place higher up the river, but less care is bestowed 
upon them and on the cultivation of rice and wheat. 
Those inhabitants who still adhere to a nomadic life have 
large i^erds and flocks of horses, camels, buftaloes, sheep, 
aiid goats. The tract of ground between the mouth of 
the two canals Shat-el-Kar and Shat-el-Hiyeh, is swampy 
and well wooded, but little inhabited, JBelow' the last- 
mentioned water-course the country mther improves; 
the banks of the river present almost a continuous forest 
of date-trees, between wffiich the villages and hamlets are 
so numerous that they almost touch one another ; on ap- 
proaching the place wdiere the two rivers unite, the banks 
of the rivers sink lower, and large tracts are only swamps 
overgrown with reeds, but in many places extensive fields 
still occur, on wffiich wheat, rice, and barley are grown. 
The uncultivated grounds are used as pastures for the 
numerous herds of buffaloes. Frorn 10 to 12 miles ffiom 
the confluence of the rivers, the waters of the Tigiis are 
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so abundant that the country is converted into a swamp, 
which during part of the year is covered with water many 
feet deep, and in the dry season it is cut up by numerous 
watercourses. From neglect of the embankments the 
marshes are gi’eatly on the increase in Lower Mesopotamia. 

The Euphrates fertilises the low country which extends 
on both of its banks below the town of Diwaniyeh. The 
detritus brought down by the river is formed by the abra- 
sion of chalk, lime, and gypsum, which form a rather hard 
clay, not fertile itself, but becoming so when iiTigated. 
The water in the Euphrates is lowest from the middle of 
November to the end of the year. It then begins to rise 
slowly, and continues to rise to the middle of January, in 
consequence of the great rains in Central Armenia at the 
beginning of winter. No difference in the level of the 
water is observed between the middle of J anuary and the 
vernal equinox, when the great rise begins (consequent on 
the melting of the snow on the Armenian highlands), and 
continues to the end of May. It is then found that 
opposite the town of Annah it is from 11 to 12 feet above 
the lowest level, and farther down to the marshes of 
Lamlim from lo to 18 feet. Were this great volume of 
water permitted to rush down on the low country, it 
would entirely submerge it, and convert it into an im- 
mense swamp. To prevent this the great canals of Baby- 
lonia were made, as they all occur above Hillah, or the 
place ’where the Eiipiirates enters the low country. The 
canals carried the superabundant water into the Tigris, 
and also gave to the adjacent country the means of irriga- 
tion. They appear still in some small degree to serve 
these purposes, but for the most part they are out of 
repair ; all of them, even the Saklawiyeh, are either dry or 
nearly so during three or four months. As these canals 
at present are not kept in good order, they cannot carry 
away the great volume of water, and a larger quantity 
descends to the low country, destroys the embankments, 
and converts a great part of the marshes of Lamlim and 
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of the low couiitiy farther down into BB’-amps. From the 
end of May till ]S[avember the watei*s of the Eiiphrates are 
continually but slowly on the decrease. 

The Tigris also inundates the adjacent countries ; but 
its inundations are more destructive than useful, on 
account of the great irregularity with which the inunda- 
tions occur, and their difference in different years. This 
irregularity in the inundations of the Tigris "is cbiefiy to 
be ascribed to the numerous large rivers which originate 
in the mountains of Kurdistan, and join the Tigris in its 
middle course; while the Euijhrates, after the junction of 
its two principal branches, the Kara-su and ]\Inriid, is not 
joined by any river of consequence. The affluents of the 
Tigris rise in the moiiri tains of Kurdistan, which for many 
months being covered with deep snow, an imoseiise volume 
of water is brought down when the snow melts. Ilie Zab 
Ala, or Greater Zab, at that time brings down a volume 
superior to that of the Tigris above the point of union. 
The other affluents, the Zab Asfal, or Lesser Zaf>, the 
Adhem, and tiie Diyalah, are also large rivers. The Tigris 
begins to rise in Kuvember, owing to the great rains which 
then fall in its tipper basin. It rises and fulls at intervals 
until tlie supply of water from the mountainous countries 
is stopped by the frost. In the middle of March begius tlio 
great rise, -whieh continues to the end of May. After that 
period its waters alternately rise and fall during June, when 
they begin to decrease quickly, owing to the great rapidity 
of tbe current. Between August and November the volume 
of water has decreased so much that only vessels drawing 
four feet can navigate the river, and even such vessels 
encounter great difficulties. The Tigi'is and its great 
affluents how in beds which consist of hard rocks, uiid a 
small quantity of detritus is brought down by tliem. It 
does not raise its bed by a deposit, but on the contraij, 
scours it out deeper. This is probably the reason wiiy 
the canals for irrigation are at present without' water 
during the greater part of tho year. Even the Shat 
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Eidha, an ancient bed of the Tigris in the plain of Bagh- 
dad, has yevj little water in it; 

The coon tiy along the hanks of the Tigris, from the 
northern extremity of the Median Wall to its confluence 
with the Euphrates, is nearly a desert, except in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Baghdad, which is not supplied 
with provisions from the lands in its vicinity, but from 
the country which lies farther north. Baghdad is indeed 
surrounded with extensive gardens and some fields, but 
they extends only a few miles from the walls, and are sur- 
rounded by an uncultivated a) untry. North of the town 
the plain is traversed by the great canal ciilled the Ishahi, 
which extends from the neighbourhood of Tekrit to the 
Saklawuyeh canal, but is without water. There are also 
many other canals of smaller dimensions in the same 
state. Tiie remainder of this tract is pasture-ground for 
the herds of the nomadic tribes during the summer. 
South of Baghdad there is still less cultivation. The 
country is cpiite flat, and in most parts a grassy prairie, 
well watered ; in others, covered with extensive swamps. 
A few small cultivated spots appear at great intervals. 
Herds of bufialoes, however, and the black tents of the 
nomadic Arabs, are common. There are hardly two or 
three villages which have a permanent population. As 
we approach the confluence of the Tigris and Euplirates, 
nothing is seen but stagnant water, swam23S, and morasses, 
in which single families have settled, who live on tlie milk 
of their buffaloes and the little rice that they can raise. 
Numerous high mounds are seen in several parts of 
Babylonia and of the great plain of Alesopotamia, marking 
the sites of ancient cities. 

Hillah is a fortified place with about 25,000 inhabitants, 
Arabs, Persians, Turks, Jews, Armenians, and Indians, in 
the midst of a number of canals, which are partly filled 
up. It carries on a considerable commerce with all the 
towns on the Euphrates, mostly in river-barges of 50 to 
80 tons. The imports consist especially of rice, dates, 
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fish, oil, coffee, cotton-^stuffs, and Indian goods, part of 
which are re* exported to Hit and Annah. 

Bewaniyeh^ lower down, a, considerable place, with loOO 
houses, is inclosed by a wall, , Numerous river-barges are 
employed in carrying the produce of the rich countij in 
its vicinity to other places. 

Suhel'^heyul'hy the capital of the Montefik Arabs, con- 
tains from GOOD to 7000 families, whose habitations are 
dispersed among the large plantations of dates which 
cover the country. It is the principal if not t lie only 
market which is visited by the nomadic tribes of Nejd hi 
Arabia. They bring to this place cattle, horses, wf^r^h and 
gum ; and take in retm*n lead, fire-arms, ores of ditfcrtair 
kinds, and culinary utensils. From this place the Indian 
Government obtain horses. 
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The name Syria occm’S in the Greek writers ; the 
Asiatics call the countiy Beled-es-sham, or country 
on the left.” The Mohammedans of Mecca direct their 
face to the rising sun when they pray, and then Syria, 
which they call Beled-el-sham (“ countiy on the left ”) is 
to their left hand, and Beled-el- Yemen is on the right. 
The boundary of Sj’ria towards the north is formed by 
the Amanus Mountains, which divide it from Asia Minor; 
towards the west by the Mediterranean Sea. The boundary 
between Syria and Egypt begins on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, southwest of the town of Gaza, and thence 
runs in an irregular line eastward across the desert, until 
it meets the Wady Arabah, which it crosses at the base of 
a high mountain, called Tor Hesma, about eight hours’ 
journey from the head of the Gulf of Akabab, Fi'orn this 
summit eastward Syria borders on the desert of Arabia, 
and in these parts the boundary is undefined, except by 
part of the Haj road from Damascus to ]\Iecca. North of 
32° 5' N. kt., Syria e.xteads eastward to the desert, and 
includes the plain and mountain region of the Haouran, 
which extends to 37° E. long., and perhaps somewhat 
farther east. From the parallel of Damascus the boundary 
is considered to run north-east, passing about 20 miles 
east of Palmyra, and striking the Euphrates about 30 
miles above Rakka. Fx’om this point the eastern boundary 
of Syria is formed by the Euphrates, which separates it 
from Mesopotamia. A rough estimate gives to Syria an 
area of about 70,000 square miles. The population is 
supposed to exceed a million and a half. 
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The situation of Syria is f^cnliar. It forms the gi’oater 
part of an isthmus which separates a sea of water from a 
sea of sand. On the west the Mediterranean extends over 
more than 2000 miles. On the east is the desert of Syria 
and Arabia, which extends about 000 miles to the Peman 
G iilf and an inlet of the Indian Ocean. To the south of 
the isthmus lies the Red Sea, whose two great inlets, the 
gulfs of Suez and Akabah, penetrate deeply into the land. 

The form of the surface is no less peculiar. The centol 
part is furrow’ed by a longitudinal depression, or wide 
Talley, which extends from tlie Gulf of Akabab, to the 
base of the Alma Dagh, where it terminates witli the 
Lake of Bohhaire (36° 45' jST. lat.). This long Talley, 
wdiich extends oxer more than seven degrees of latitude, 
is divided in the middle (between 33*^ lei' and 33° 25 ^ K, 
lat.) into two valleys by a high naiTOw ridge of moun- 
tains, the Jebel ArbeL The southern valley is tra'rensed 
by the river Jordan on the greater part of its extent, and 
is in parts considerably below the surface of the sea. In 
its most elevated part, near the town of Baalbek, it attains 
an elevation at which in Europe com can seldom be grown. 
The countries on each side of these valleys extend in some 
parts in elevated table-land, in other places sink down into 
large plain;^ and again rise into mountains, the summits 
of some of which ai^e always covered with siiow% *The 
changes which the surface and its productive powers 
undergo in Syria are almost innumerable, 

SOOTHER2?' BYBIA. 

Southern Syria extends from the southern boundaiy of 
the country to the Bahr-el-Huleli, or Lake Merom, the 
ancient Semechonitis,and comprehends the southern valley, 
and the countries contiguous to it on the west and east 

The Southern Valley extends from the most northern 
point of the Gulf of Akabah to the Bahr-el-Huleh more 
than 250 miles in a straight line, and is naturally divided 
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into three sections by two deep depressions, which are 
occupied by two large lakes — the Dead Sea and the Lake 
of Gennesareth, now called Bahr Tabarieh, from the town 
of Tabarieh on its western shore, which occupies the site 
of the ancient Tiberias. The southern part of the valley, 
between the Gulf of Akabah and the Dead Sea, is called 
Wady-el- Arabah ; the centi'al poi'tion, between the Dead 
Sea and the Bahr Tabarieh, El-Ghor ; and the northern, 
or that part of it which extends from the Bahr Tabarieh 
to the Bahr Houleh, is called Wady Seissaban. 

Tiie Wady Arabah extends from south to north in a 
straight line for about 110 miles. Many were formerly 
inclined to think that, at some remote period, it had served 
as the channel by which the Dead Sea had discharged its 
waters into the Bahr Akabah, but if the physical condition 
of the region remains nnaltered, this can never have been 
the case, as the level of the Dead Sea is considerably lower 
than that of the Bed Sea, The watershed between the two 
seas occui-s somewhat north of 30® N. hit., and is about 
oOO feet above the sea-leveL On each side of the Wady- 
el- Arabah the mountains rise to a great elevation. Near 
the watershed those on the west attain 2000 feet ; and 
those on the east rise to 3000 feet. In approaching the 
Dead Sea they increase in height, or perhaps it may be 
more correct to say that the level of the valley here sinks 
much lower. The distance between the two mountain 
masses varies considerably. Near the two extremities 
they are only 8 or 10 miles apart, but towards the middle 
the valley is 20 miles wide. The surface of the valley 
presents considerable varieties. South of the watershed it 
is generally level, but has a considerable slope from east 
to west, so that near the western mountains it is very- 
little above the sea-level, whilst along the eastern it may 
be from 200 to 300 feet higher. About three miles from 
the Bahr Akabah the soil is strongly impregnated with 
salt, but farther north sand prevails, and is intermixed 
with pieces of granite, porphyry, and greenstone. After 
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the rains the coiuiti^ produces some gimses, and supplies 
indilfereiat pasture for sheep, goats, and camels 3 but iii 
several places low hills of moving sand occur, which are 
destitute of vegetation. North of the watemhed there 
are some ridges of low hills ninning lengthwise through 
the valley, and dividing it into two valleys. In the 
western valley during the rains, there is a stream, called 
El- Jib, which at that season collects all the watere that 
descend from the eastern and western mountains, and 
carries them to the Dead Sea, A few acacifi^trees, tama- 
risks, and a few mimosas and shrubs grow among these 
sand-hills. Water is found even in summer a few feet 
below the surface. In proceeding farther north, the 
Arabah does not appear to have any considemble descent 
towards the north, but it is longitudinally furrowed by a 
narrow valley, in the midst of which is the bed of the 
Jib. This narrow valley gradually sinks lower, so that at 
its northern termination it is 150 feet below the general 
level. Its width at the beginning is about one mile, but 
towards its termination hardly more than half a mile. 
The dry bed of the river, especially in the nan'ower part 
of the small valley, is overgrown with tamarisks, and in 
one or two places there are a few date-tre<^, but otherwise 
this tract is a desert. Near 31*^ N. lat. the general level 
of the Wady-el-Arabab descends abruptly about loO feet, 
foming appau-ently a lii 3 e of hills running east and west, 
and composed mostly of marl. All along the bisse of 
these hills there are springs of biuckish water, which form 
a tract of marshy land towards the north. Between this 
salt-marsh and the Dead Sea extends the most desolate 
portion of the Arabah. No trace of vegetation, no living 
creature is met with. At the base of the western moun- 
tains is a low ridge (called the mountains of Usdiim), in 
genei-al about 15Q feet high, which runs for about 10 
miles parallel to the Wady Arabah and the southern por- 
tion of the Dead Sea, and Tvhich is one mass , of solid 
rock-salt, covered with Iayei‘s of soft limestone and marl. 
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through which the salt often breaks out, aud appears on 
the sides in precipices 40 or 50 feet high, and several 
hundred feet long. From the base of this chain of rocks, 
which is called Usdiim, there break out several rills of 
transparent water, which run to the Dead Sea, but the 
water is as salt as the saltest brine. The tract between 
them, the bed of the Jib and the Dead Sea, is a perfect 
level, aud extremely barren ; but that on the east of the 
Jib is traversed by some rivulets descending from the 
eastern mountains, which have fresh water, and impart to- 
the soil a considerable degree of fertility, so that there 
are some tracts which are cultivated. That part of the 
Arahah which lies north of 31° N. lat. is called El-Ghoiv 
the lowest part of which is occupied by the Dead Sea. 
The region round this sea is intensely hot and very um 
healthy in summer, w’here also it is barren and desolate 
in the extreme. In wdnter and early spring the shores of 
the Dead Sea present in parts considerable verdure. 

That portion of the Gho7' which lies betvreen the Dead 
Sea and the Lake of Taharieh extends about Co miles in 
a straight line. This valley is below the level of the 
Bed Sea. The width of the valley is aboxit 6 miles ; 
but towax’ds the Dead Sea it grows much wider. It is 
travei*se<i by the river Jordan. The mountains wdiich 
inclose the valley on the east are steep aud high : they 
nxe also high and steep on the western side for nearly 
half the length of the valley, beginning from the soutii"; 
but farther north they sometimes sink down to low hills, 
aiid continue so for several miles. The river flow's in a 
bottom about half a mile wide, and at least 40 feet below 
the general level of the Ghaur. This bottom is over- 
grown wdth high trees, and exhibits a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of plants and grasses, which present a striking 
contrast with the sandy and bare slopes which border it 
on both sides. In winter, the river inundates the bottom, 
but never rises to the upper plain. In the well-watered 
prts of the upper plain, there is a luxxuiaut gi’owth of 
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lierbage^ aiicl wild grass, but the greater |iart of the 
ground is a parched desert ' The most important aitides 
of culti’yation are wheat, barley, and dhurra. On the 
banks of the river there are willows, poplars, and tama- 
risks, and on the higher ground plantations of vines, 
pomegranates, c^c. South of the ruined village of liichu 
(J ericho ), and as har as the Dead Sea, the valley is iieaidj 
level, and the soil consists of clay impregnated with salt^ 

The Balir Tabarieh, anciently called the Sea of Tiberias 
3ind of Gennesareth, is surrounded with steep and lofty 
mountains, except on the south, and along the western 
shore, from the town of Tabarieh northward, where an 
undulating plain, with a width of a mile or more, inter- 
venes between the mountains and the lake. A consider- 
able portion of this plain is cultivated by means of 
irrigation, and produces wheat, barley, dhuira, tobacco, 
grapes, melons, and several kinds of vegetaldes. The 
iieat in summer is excessive. Melons ripen four weeks 
sooner than at Damascus. Dates ai*e also gi-owii here. 
The water of the lake is slightly brackish, and some of 
the rivulets which descend from the western monntmns 
are salt. There are also hot-springs. 

The Wady Seissaban extends from the Bahr Tabarieh. 
to the Bahr Houleli, about lo miles in a straight line. 
About one-half of its extent is belo\v the sea-level, as the 
bridge called Beiii-Yakoub is 3d0 feet above the sea, 
whilst the Lake of Tabai-ieh is 572 feet below it. The 
higher grounds of the valley of the Jordan, which is here 
■about two miles wide, are paidly cultivated ; and on tlie 
greater part of the cultivated tracts different kinds of 
vegetables me grown, especially cucumbers and goui^ds, 
which ripen three weeks sooner than at Damascus, -where 
the produce finds a ready sale. There are many zakkum- 
bushes, and the thorny rhamnus (Spina Clirkti)^ in the 
lower part of the valley. The Bahr Houleh, the Meronx 
of the Old Testament, is not largo, and its extent varies 
u^ccording to the seasons* The low country ■ .which aur- 
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rounds it to some extent is only iniiabited ou the eastern, 
border, where the banks are overgrown w'ith reeds and 
papyrus jdants. The western and south-western baiiks 
are covered with a saline crust 

The Desert called El-Tyh-BeniTsrael (the Wandering- 
of the Children of Israel) l>elongs partly to Syria and 
partly to Egypt, as the boundary-line between these two 
countries lies across it. It extends on the west of the 
Wad 3 ’' Arabah, and reaches south waird to tlie Jeb-el-Tjh 
(29‘^ 10' K lat.), which is connected with the extensive- 
mountain-masses of Mount Sinai. On the north the Tyh 
extends to the elevated table-land of J udma. The Tyh 
is a desert and elevated table-land botw’een 1000 and 
2000 feet high. Along its eastern border its surface is 
much furrowed by deep w'aterconrses, or wadys ; in some 
parts lower depressions occur. In such places verdure is 
found in w’intei’, and trees all the year round. Some of 
the deep vallej-'S are of considerable extent, and are 
visited by the Bediiins in winter wdth their herds, and in 
summer for the purpose of collecting gum-ambic, -which 
is canned to Cairo. The higher parts of the table-land 
have a hard gravelly soil without vegetation ; and in 
many places there are low irregular ridges of limestone 
hills. 

The Table-land of Judaea joins the Tyh on the north, 
and extends from the parallel of the southern extremity 
of the Dead Sea to 32*^ 30' N. lat., having on the east the 
Dead Sea and the Ghaur, and on the wx^st the Plain of 
Falastin. The dividing-line between the last-mentioned 
plain and the table-land is near 35° PI long. The eleva- 
tion of this table-land diminishes as we proceed farther 
north. North of 31° K. lat., the desert of the Tyh 
passes insensibly into a fertile country. The table-land 
there extends into an undulating plain, occasionally 
interrupted by low ridges of hills, which in summer are 
barren, but a part of the year are covered wdth grass and 
rich pasture. The lower parts preserve their verdure all 
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the year roiiBd. The plain h furrowed by valleys^ wliieii 
sink consiclenihly below the general level, and are full of 
corn-fielda, aiui vioeyards and orchards that |.ro(iuce 
excellent grapes and hgs. Cora-fields are also numerous 
on the higher grounds, but they are interrupted by large 
tracts of naked limestone rocks. This description applies 
to the interior of the table-land, as far north as Jeru- 
salem, except that cultivation, and especially the plaafei- 
tions of olives, hg-trees, vines, pistachio-trees, apricots, 
pomegi'anates, oranges, and lemon-trees increase as W’e 
proceed farther north. The plains between the limestone 
rocks are covered with grass, which supplies pasture to 
sheep and goats, and herds of cattle, horses, asses, and 
camels. The mountains which form the eastern border 
of the table-land Iiowever, and extend along the Deatl 
Sea, are a picture of desolation ; they consist of yellow 
rocks without the least traces of vegetation. These 
mormtains are distinguished from all other ranges of 
Syria by their summits, which do not present rounded 
masses, but rise in the form of pointed peaks and sharp 
edges, like the summits of the Alps. The barrenness 
which characterises this tract extencLs over the whole 
table-land in the parallel of Jerusalem ; for in this part 
even the mountains that form the w’estern border of the 
table-land are comparatively barren, but farther south 
they are fertile. 

North of the parallel of Jeinisalem the unevenness of 
the table-land is much greater, and the hills frequently 
rise to the height of mountaina Such are the mountains 
of Ephraim (north of N. lat.), which are covered with 
woods and bushes. The depressions between the hills 
are of considerable extent. The slopes of tiie siiiTOund- 
ing hills are gentle, and generally susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, which is effected by making terraces on their 
declivities. At a few places there are vallej’s, some 
between the hills, and others formed by the action of 
the rivers in the more level country. The country is 
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much less naked than it is farther south ; at several 
places forests consisting of high trees occur, and large 
tracts are covered witii bushes. Cultivation is attended 
to in some degree, but large tracts lie waste. Fruit-trees 
are very common, and olive and fig-trees in some places 
cover several square miles in extent. 

There are two rainy seasons on the table-land. The 
early rainy season sets in about the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and lasts till the beginning of January. The late 
rainy season sets in at the beginning of April and some- 
what later. The winter is rather cold, and frost in 
January and even P’ebruary is not rare. Snow falls also, 
and sometimes very heavily. The summers are very 
hot. The thermometer sometimes rises to more than 
100*^, when the dry south-east and east winds, which 
blow from the Arabian and iSyrian desert, have continued 
for several days. 

On the west of the table-land of Judma is the Plain 
of Falastin, as the ancient country of the Philistines is 
still called by the Beduins. It extends from the Tyh, to 
the base of Mount Carmel, 150 miles, but the width 
varies greatly. It is widest on the south, where it is 
more than 60 miles across, or rather 120 miles, as it 
extends to the Isthmus of Suez and to the delta of the 
Nile. In the parallel of Gaza it is about 25 miles wide 
or somewhat more, but to the northward it grows gradu- 
ally narrower, and near Mount Carmel it is only a few 
miles wide. The most southern portion of the plain, 
between the delta of the Nile and the town of Gaza is a 
scorched sandy desert, and the sand blown from it into 
the sea is the principal reason why all the harbours of 
the Syrian coast as far north as Cape Carmel are choked 
up, ^d admit only small vessels. On the sea-coast the 
desert terminates near Gaza ; but at the foot of the 
table-land of Judaea it extends about 10 miles farther 
north. The fertile portion of the plain of Falastin con- 
sists of a tract extending along the sea, with an average 
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•widtii of 0 or C roiles, m far north as SV 40' N. ki, 
'Where it widens so as to reach the tahle-knd of Jiidioa. 
A tract with a saiidj barren soil, and an entirely level 
surface, extends along the sea ; but farther inland the 
coiinti'j is undulating, or interspersed with low hilk/ 
between which there often occair cultivable spots which 
contain plantations of fruit-trees. The most fertile part 
of the plain extends on both sides of N. lat., and is 
known by the name of the Plain of llainleh, or 'Rama. 
The soil, consisting of a reddish sand intermixed with 
gravel, has a considerable degree of fertility where it can 
be irrigated, and produces good crops of grain, figs, olives, 
pomegranates, oranges, and lemons ; the water-melons of 
this tract are of superior quality. There are many date- 
trees, sycamores, prickly pears, and aloes. The surface 
is interspersed with numerous small isolated hills ; only 
a comparatively small portion is under cultivation, for 
want of water. The most northern part of the plain, or 
the narrow tract between the base of Mount Carmel and 
the Mediterranean, has a still better soil, and, where 
cultivated, produces wheat, barley, and cotton ; but a 
gi'eat part of it has been converted into a swamp by the 
rivulets descending from Mount Carmel, and not finding 
their way into the sea owing to a series of saiid-hilis 
which have been thrown up along the shore by the south- 
west winds, which prevent their dischaige. These swamps 
make rich pasturage for cattle. 

Between Moinit Carmel and the north-east corner of 
the table-land of Judaea, which comes close up to the 
Lake of Tabarieh, extends the plain of Ebn Omer, tlie 
ancient plain of Esdmelon. At its eastern extremity, 
near the mountains on tbe banks of the Lake of Tabarieh, 
it is only from 5 to 6 miles wide ; and in the middle of 
it rises a round isolated summit, Jebel Tor, or Tabor. 
Farther west the plain widens, and between Nimm 
(Nazareth) and Jenin it is nearly 15 miles wide. Its 
extent from east to west probably does titt ex^d 
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15 miles. At the foot of Jebel Tor the surfiice is- 
466 feet aboTe the sea ; but it lowers rapidly to the- 
westward^ so that the gi’eater part of it has a very 
moderate elevation above the sea-level. The Nahr-el- 
Mekana (the ancient Kishon), which traverses the plain, 
inundates the adjacent country after the heavy rains, 
and converts it into a swamp ; but the swamp supplies- 
good pasture for cattle, wliich in this plain are of a larger 
size than in any other pai*t of Syria. Though the soil is- 
of considerable fertility, only a small portion of this tract 
is inhabited. Coni and cotton are grown. ISTear the 
base of the hills and mountains surrounding the plain 
there are forests of evergreen oak, and in these parts 
there are also plantations of fruit-trees. 

To the nox'tli of the plain of Ebn Omer extends the 
hilly region of Galilee, which is the most fertile part of 
southern Syria. The surface presents great varieties. 
The hills rise with gentle acclivities, and subside into- 
plains several miles in extent, or are separated by wide 
valleys. The highest hills lie west and north-west of 
Nazara, which attain an elevation of from 1700 to 1800 
feet above the sea. The town of Nazara is in a flat 
valley on the declivity of a hill, 87 6 feet above the sea- 
level. The whole region seems to be fit for cultivation, 
and a considerable portion of it is cultivated, though there 
are extensive tracts, especially in the smaller valleys,, 
which are covered with forest-trees. Corn and cotton 
are extensively grown, and form considerable articles of 
internal commerce. The olive and fig-trees cover con- 
siderable tracts. Date-trees do not succeed. 

The country west of the southern valley, between Safed 
and Sur, is a wide plain entered by a considerable ascent. 
Volcanic rocks are dispersed over it, and they increase in 
number towards the north-west, until they cover the 
whole surface of the ground. In the midst of this plain 
is a depression, which seems to have been the crater 
of a volcano ; the lowest part- of it is occupied by a lake. 
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The whole tract is entirely barren. From this high 
ground a descent leads into another imsin-like plain of 
smaller extent which is cultivated and siiiTounded by 
bushy bills, and separated by a valley from a high 
undulating table-land, the soil of which is fertile and 
cultivated, and which is inclosed by sw^elling hills covered 
with shrubs and trees. So far the eoimtry is drained 
by water running to the Bahr-el-Houleh. A higher 
groundy intei-spersed with hills, but otherwise present- 
ing an almost level tract on the top, forms the w*ater- 
shed between the Bahr-el-Houleh and the Mediterranean. 
This tract is covered wdth dwarf oaks. The remainder of 
the country presents a succession of w'ooded hills and 
valleys, of which the cultivated portion is small, the 
whole being employed as pasture for cattle, which are 
so numerous, that butter is here used instead of oil, 
which is the case in no other part of Palestine. The hills 
are much more thickly wooded than in any other part of 
southern Sji-ia west of the Great Talley, and fire-wood is 
a coi>siderable article of export from Siir, to which it is 
brought from this country. In approaching Siir, an ex- 
tensive undulating and w^ell-cultivated region is passed, 
which is 1200 to loOO feet above the sea-lovel. The slope 
from this high ground to the Mediterranean preseiitB 
numerous ridges and valleys opening towards the sea, in 
which there ai'e woods of prickly oak, maple, arbutus, and 
sumach, and extensive plantations of tobacco. 

Along the MediteiTanean extends the plain of Aic&a, 
which begins on the south at the base of Moimt Carmel, 
and extends northward to Eas-el-Abiad, a distance of more 
than 20 miles. Bertveen Mount Carmel and the town of 
Akka (Acre) it may be fom' or five miles wide, but farther 
north it rarely exceeds two miles in width. The southern 
and wider portion has a sandy soil in the vicinity of the 
sea, but farther east it is tolembly fertile and moderately 
cultivated. In the northern district there are some stony 
tmets, though in genex’al it is stated that the country 
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tills region consists of liigh ridges running geuendlj from 
south-east to north-west, and separating deep, and in 
some instances wide, depressions from one another. The 
largest of these depressions is that called M-Gheejer, 
wdiich is upwards’ of 12 miles across at its eastern extrem- 
ity, but it is narrower towards the west. The snifkce is 
rocky and uneven, and it is intersected by numerous 
glens and by three or four valleys, watered by rivulets, 
which unite and flow’ into the Arabah, This basin is 
noted for its excellent pasture. Tillages are rather 
numerous in these depressions, and are mostly inhabited 
by Beduin tribes, w’ho have applied themselves to agricul- 
ture. They cultivate wheat, barley, and dhiirra, and their 
orchards contain apples, apricots, hgs, pomegranate, olive 
and peach-trees, and numerous vines. Dried flgs and 
grai)es constitute the principal articles of export, together 
with soda. The rivers which tmvei*se this region gener- 
ally coiitaln water even during the summer, but it is only 
in w*i liter that the water reaches the valley of the Arabah. 
The climate of this mountain region is extremely agree- 
able. The air is juire ; and though the heat is very great 
ill summer, and increased by the reflection of the snii^s 
rays from tlie rocky sides of the mountains, yet the tem- 
perature never becomes suftbcating, owing to the refresh- 
ing breeze w'hicli generally prevails. The wdnter is very 
cold, deep snow falls, and the frost sometimes continues 
to the middle of March. This part of Syria would be 
much better cultivated and more populous if the inhabi- 
tants w’ere not exposed to frequent incurBions of the 
Beduins of the eastern plain. 

The mountain region of the Belka, the ancient Bashan, 
still abounding in pastures and woodlands, extends from 
the river Modjeb on the south to that of Zerka on the ■ 
north, or from 31*^ 30^ to 32^^ 20' N. lat. Its width be- 
tween the Dead Sea and the Ghor on the west, and the • 
Hadji road on the east, rather exceeds 40 mile^ The 
eastern district, or that contiguous to the Hadji road, is 
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little elevated above the road, and coDstitiites a baiTen 
sandy or rocky plain, most parts of which are interspersed 
with numerous low and isolated hills. Towards the north 
the plain has a chalky or clayey soil, and is covered with 
a rich verdure in winter. The western districts consist of 
n, succession of ridges and deep vallet-s opening into the 
Dead Sea or the Ghor. Tlie ridges occupy a much 
larger space than the valleys, and are generally level 
•on the top. in a few places however high hills rise 
above them. The upper part of the ridges is bare of 
trees, and generally covered with flints. The naxTow 
valleys between them are always wooded at the bottom, 
and sometimes on their declivities. 

The northern district, or the country north of 32° hi. 
lat., is an extensive mountain mass, whose highest part is 
in the middle of the tract, and is called Jebel Jelaad 
(Gilead), This higher ridge extends about ten miles from, 
east to west, and near its most elevated summit, Jebel 
Osha, is what is called the tomb of the prophet Hosea, 
which is a place of pilgrimage for Turks and Christians. 
This mountainous country is almost entirely covered witli 
high trees ,* oak, wild pistachio-trees, and many others not 
known in Europe. In sceneiy it resembles a European 
country. It has numerous springs and small rivers ; 
some of the rivers run underground, as the mountains 
consist of limestone. On the southern declivity of this 
tract, and in the vicinity of the town of Szalt, are the 
only tracts in the Belka which ax‘e under i-egular cultiva- 
tion, though some other places are occasionaliy sown with 
dhurra by the wandering Bediiins. The numerous and 
extensive ruins show that cultivation was formerly carried 
on liere to a great extent, and probably has been discon- 
tinued on account of the frequent incursions of the 
nomadic tribes who live to the east. At present the 
Belka is considered the best pasture-ground in Southern 
Syiia ; and the most powerful tribes of the Beduins are 
frequently at war with one another for the possession of 
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ibis region. Wheat, baiiey, and dhurra are cnltiTated. 
The vineyards are extensive near Smlfc. Snmaeli and soda 
•are collected. The climate of the Belka is as pleasant m 
that of the Shera, and the winters are m cold. 

The Haouran is to the east of the Ghor. Along 
the valley it extends from 32° 21' to 32° N. lat, but 
■where it borders ou the Syrian desert, which lies between 
it and the valley of the Euphrates, it advanees as far 
north as 33° N. lat. It consists of two moimtain-regions, 
the Jebel Ajeluii on the west, and the Jebel Haoiimn on 
the east, and a plain which lies between the mountain- 
regions. 

The Jebel Ajelim extends about 30 miles south and 
north, and about as many east and west. It is the most 
mountainous district of Southern Syria, and the best c^il- 
tivated to the east of the southern valley. The highest 
part of the mouuhiins is towards the south, north of the 
river Zerka (the ancient Jabbok) where the mountains of 
Moerad and of Jebel Ajelun rise much above the Jebel 
Jelaad of the Belka. The whole surface is a succession of 
mountain masses and valleys, and the valleys are rather 
large : the region is abundantly watered by streams, which 
either oxiginate in this region or traverse it in its width, 
Sowing from the plain of Haouran to the Jordan. Wheat 
and barley ai'e extensively cultivated in all the lower 
grounds, and in some places on terraces made on the 
declivity of the mountains. There are numerous planta- 
tions of olives and vines* The orchards 'pme- 

gi*anates, figs, lemons, omnges, and other frait-tre^ Every 
kind of vegetable is grown. The climate of the valleys is 
vexy hot in summer. The thermometer rises to 100° in 
the shade. The sides of the mountains are chiefly covered 
with wood, consisting of oak, wild pistachio, walnut-trees, 
and several kinds not found in Europe. 

The Plain of the Haouran, which extends east of the 
Jebel Ajelun is a level, the northern part of which is fre- 
<|uently inteiTupted by isolated hills, which how^ever arc 
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disappear 

entnely. These southern districts hare a very sandv soil 

and are almost uninhabited. But the northerrdiftr c 1’ 

have a soil consisting of a fine black earth, which posseSe? 

vated rX,® W littk Si! 

vated A village is built at the foot or on the deolivitv of 

almost eve^ hill, but veiy few of them are inhaled ^ if 

session^ J happens that these habitations are taken pos 

Th!X ^ wandering peasant for a short time 

The Haouran peasants do not fix themselves in one nlaS 

SiouSty^^^ one village to another, and find ooS: 

modious dwellings in the ancient deserted houses TliAvr 

Thp°^T T Januaiy is severe. 

aX® is much less extensive than the 

Jebel Ajelun. It extends from 32° ‘>5' to 33° K lot 
but no part probably is more than 12 miles across B 
IS sumimded fay plains, which are lower tharthe base 
on which the mountains rise ; though the cold of the 

^ conW-abire1evat£ 
aoove me sea, I he mountain region is covered witl. 
^vml ndges rimning in different directions The 
^h^t part of the mountain-system is near 32°40'lSf 
lat., where the Kelab Haoumn, i summit SThe form of.' 
cone, rises considerably above the lower ridle e? . 
it rtands. It is wooded on the northTnd ^ bi/ X 
on the east and south; and this observation amilies'te 

evr,jrfc 
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great number of uninbabited Tillages and towns occur, 
the houses of which are generally in a tolerable state of 
preserration. East of Jebel Haouran is the Syrian desert. 

CENTRAL SYRIA. 

Central Syria extends from ^13'^ 10' to 34^ 40' N* lat. 
Within its limits ai-e Libanns and Antilibanns, and the 
southern and highest portion of the northern valley* To 
the east of the Antilibaniis is the plain of Damascus. 

Mount Libanns, called by the natives Jebel Libanan, 
constitutes a continuous range of mountains, which 
begins a little south of 33® 20' N. lat., and, running to 
the east of north, terminates near 34® 40' ISF. lat., with a 
ridge of hills called Jebel Shara. The northern portiou 
of the range is called Jurd (that is Jebel) Baalbec, and 
the southern Jebel Sunin. As the higher part of the 
range is destitute of trees, it is considered that its 
average elevation above the sea must be at least 8000 
feet. The highest part of it occurs between 34® 10' and 
34® 15' N. lat., and is called Jebel MakmeL It rises 
to more than 12,000 feet above the sea-level, and is 
covered with snow all the year round. The highest part 
of the road which passes over the range to the east and 
north of the Jebel Makmel, is 7590 feet above the sea. 
This range of mountains, with its declivities extending 
eastward and westward, varies between 12 and 18 miles 
in width in a straight line, of which extent less than one- 
fonrth lies on the east side of the highest <a:6st, so that 
on this side the declivity is much steeper than on the 
west, where its offsets generally approach the shores of 
the Mediterranean and in a few places, as north of Beyrut 
and at Eas-el-Shakka, come close to the water's edge. 
On both sides of the range a terrace occurs somewhat 
about the middle of its height, which divides the Upper 
and Lower Libanns. The Upper Libanns usually pre- 
sents only steep declivities, either entirely bare, or clothed 
with a scanty vegetation, but a few spots have a fine 
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growth of gi'ass, and in summer they are used as pasture- 
ground by the mountaineer Arabs who visit this place. 

The level ground which separates the Upper Libanus 
from the Lower is also generally without trees, but 
always covered with shrubs and gi’ass. It contains small 
groves of cedars, not far from the northern base of Jebei 
Makmel, more than 6000 feet above the sea-level. 

The Lower Libanus, to the west of the range, is one of 
the most interesting countries in Asia. That part of it 
which extends from Beyrut (33° 50 ' N. lat.) to Tarabloos 
(34° 25' N. lat.) is called Kesmwan, the most southern 
part of which is entirely in possession of the Maronites. 

The Kesrawan is very well watered. The water-courses, 
however, he in very naiTOw and deep valleys, the sides of 
which rise with a steep ascent several hundred feet above 
the narrow level at the bottom. As these water-courses 
are very numerous, the ridges between the valleys are 
very narrow, and there is no level on their tops. The 
valleys, even where widest, never exceed a mile in 
breadth ; but every cultivable spot is turned to account. 

The inhabitants build terraces on the declivities of the 
mountains to obtain a space of level ground, and to 
prevent the earth from being swept down by the winter 
rains, and at the same time to retain the water requisite 
for the irrigation of their crops. On these terraces and 
in the level spots of the valleys there are orchards, mul- 
berry-plantations, vineyards, and fields of dhurra and 
other grain. The silk which is collected in these places 
is not inferior to any in Europe, and constitutes the prin- i 
cipal article of commerce. The lower ranges and hills 
with which the ofisets of the Libanus terminate, are 
covered with plantations of olive-trees, but the narrow 
plsnn along the shores of the sea is generally not culti- ; 

vated, except at the very base of the hills. There are, i 

however, some small groves of date-trees. The higher | 
parts of the ridges which separate the valleys are generally 5 
wooded with fir-trees. 
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The eastern declivity of Mount Libanus differs greatly 
from the -western. It is furrowed by ravines, in which 
the water descends only during the rains. This part of 
the Lower Libanus is covered with low oak-trees. On 
the narrow level plain which divides the Lower Libanus 
from the higher part of the range are some cultivated 
spots ; other spots are planted with walnut-trees. 
Higher up the mountain is very steep, and vegetation 
scanty. 

The Northern Talley, as far as it is included witbi» 
Central Syria, extends along the eastern base of Mount 
Libanus in all its extent, or about 90 miles in length.. 
South of Baalbec it is only from 2 to S miles wide. At 
Baalbec it is about 5 miles wide, and in the parallel of 
the northern extremity of the Antilibanus (near 84^ 25^ 
N. lat.) more than 10 miles. It is naturally divided into 
two sections, as the waters of the southern districts run 
off to the south by the river Litany (the ancient Leontes), 
and the northern portion is drained by the Azj, or 
Orontes. The two river-basins, however, are not con- 
tiguous, for near Z4:° N, lat, and chiefly north of that 
parallel, is a tract about 12 miles in length, the waters 
of which do not reach either of these rivers, but ai‘e lost 
in the plain. This tract is the most elevated part of the* 
valley ; the town of Baalbec, which is built towards the 
southern border of it, is 8808 feet above the sea-leveL 
The southern part of the valley (called the Bekaa) Is 
watered’ by the Litany river, which rises about 5 miles 
south-west of Baalbec, in a small lake. The river has 
water all the year round, being supplied by several 
copious rivulets which descend from the western declivity 
of the Antilibanus. Where the valley terminates on the- 
south, near the castle of Kalaat-el-Shkif, the river tuma 
west, and reaches the Mediterxanean a few miles north 
Sur (Tyrus). The Bekaa is well watered and. famous 1 
its fertility ; not more than a sixth part of it is e 
tivated ; the greater portion mwes only m p^tr 
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ground for the Beduins and Turkmans, who pass the 
winter here and ascend in summer to the upper declivities 
of the Antilibanus. The northern and wider portion of 
the valley is called Belad Baalbec. The soil of this 
tract is not much inferor to that of the Bekaa, but the 
proportion of cultivated land to that which is only used 
as pasture, or not used at all, is still less than in the last- 
mentioned district. Only a few villages occur in the 
valley, which, as well as the Bekaa, is destitute of trees ; 
but there are numerous villages at the base of the moun- 
tains whence small rivulets descend and supply the means 
of irrigating the corn-fields and orchards. 

The Antilibanus, which stands to the east of the 
valley just noticed, extends much farther to the south 
than the Libanus. It is divided into two portions by a 
long and narrow depression which occurs near 33° 40' N. 
lat, and is called El-Bogaz (the George). That portion 
of the range which lies north of the Bogaz, descends to- 
wards Belad Baalbec and the Bekaa with a very steep de- 
clivity, which is baiTen and destitute of wood except at a 
few places where rivulets descend in narrow glens : these 
glens are overgrown with trees. This part of the range 
has no great elevation. The highest point of the road 
which crosses the Bogaz from Beyrut is only 3148 feet 
above the sea-level, and less than 1500 feet above the ad- 
jacent plain of the Bekaa. It does not appear that any 
part of the Northern Antilibanus exceeds 6000 feet in 
elevation. 

The Southern Antilibanus attains a much greater ele- 
vation. At the distance of about 12 miles south of the 
B(^az an extensive mountain-mass, called Jebei-es-Sheik, 
is always covered with snow. This mountain-mass and 
its declivities cover a space of 20 miles from east to west. 
From the western declivity branches off a narrow ridge, 
which, towards the, north> is called Jebel Arbel ; but its 
southern prolongation, called Jebel Safed, terminates on 
the south with the elevated mountains which lie to the 
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Borth of the town of Safed ; its length is about 35 miles. 
South of the summit of the Jebel-es-Sheik lies an exten- 
sive mountain-tract, extending about 15 miles east and 
west, and as much to the south. It is mostlj covered 
with thick wood, and only used as pasture-ground. From 
this mountain region a ridge runs southward, which is 
called Jebel Heish, and which terminates with a hill, 
called Tel-el-Faras, in the elevated plain of Jolan, about 5 
miles south of 33"^ 1^. lat. The two ridges of the Jebel 
Safed and of the Jebel Heish inclose that part of the 
valley of the river Jordan which lies north of the Lake of 
Tabarieh, and is called Wady Seissabau. The road leading 
from Jerusalem to Damascus crosses the Jebel Heish 
about 12 miles north of the Tel-eLFaras, and at this place 
it is perhaps not more than 500 feet above its base : but 
the plain on which it stands is from 3000 to 3100 feet 
above the sea-level. The mountains are covered with 
forests of small oak. 

The Phiins of Damj^us lie on the eastern side of 
the Antilibanus, and extend as far south as the Haoumn. 
They form an intermediate terrace between the mouat«n 
region and the low Syrian desert, which is farther east. 
At their southern extremity these plains extend to a dis- 
tance of 70 miles from the range ; but farther north their 
width Is less. In the parallel of Damascus they are only 
30 miles wide. North of Damascus the boundary diverge.s 
towards the east ; but in these parts it cannot exactly be 
determined, as the desert sometimes approach^ near the 
caravan road leading from Damascus to Aleppo, but gene- 
rally remains at a considerable distance from it It ap- 
pears that many cultivable though uncuitivated tracts 
occur as far east as Tadmor, which is about 75 miles from 
the range of the Antilibanus. 

The lowest part of these plains is about 12 or 15 miles 
east of Damascus, where an extensive lake, or rather 
B^amp, occurs, called Bahr-el-Merdj, in which 
rivers ate lost that descend from the eastern of 
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the AiitilibannSj and from the J.ebel Haouran, from north, 
west, and south. The most remarkable of these rivera is 
the Barrada, which brings down the waters collected on 
the eastern declivity of the Antilibanns between 33° 15' 
4ind 33° 50 ' N. lat. These waters unite at some distance 
from the foot of the range, in a wide depression of the 
plains, called El-Gutha, in which the town of Damascus is 
Iniilt, and which is the most productive spot in Syria, if 
not on the globe. Gax’dens and orchards, yielding ail the 
fruits and vegetables of the most favoured parts of southern 
Europe, surround Damascus to the distance of several 
miles, the area which they cover being estimated at 130 
or 150 square miles. The cultivated fields suiTOunding* 
this forest of fruit-trees extend to a farther distance of 
some miles. The astonishing fertility of this tract is 
produced by the abundance of water, as the country is 
. traversed by seven branches of the river Barrada, which 
always yield a copious supply of water for irrigation. As 
the town of Damascus is 2337 feet above the level of the 
sea, the climate is far from being so temperate in winter 
as is commonly supposed. 

The most western portion of the plain between the 
southern extremity of the Jebel Heish and the Jebel Aje- 
lun, and from the Lake of Tabarieh eastward to the Hadji 
road, is called the Plain of Jalon. The ascent from the 
Lake of Tabarieh is very steep and long. The surface is 
uneven and undulating, and there are a few isolated hills. 
Several considerable tracts have their surface formed of 
rocks, which are commonly covered with a thin layer of 
earth, on which grass springs up after the rains, but which 
are quite bare at other times. Other districts have a fine 
soil, either black, grey^ or red, and some produce rich 
crops. The greater part of them however is uncultivated 
and overgrown with a wild herb, on which cows and camels 
feed. 

The plains extending east of the Hadji road, south of 
El-Gutba, are rather hilly in the northern districts, short 
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and low ridges running in diSerent directions. These 
parts contain several stony tracts, and others which might 
be cultivated, if water was abundant. The greater part 
is at present only used as pasture-ground. The southern 
•districts, or those which approach the northern extremity 
of the Jebel Haouran, contain two extensive rocky regions, 
called Es-Szaffa, on the east, and El-Ledja, on the west, 
which are divided from one another by a wide valley called 
El-Lowa. The Lowa is traversed by the river Lowa, which 
originates in the Jebel Haouran and falls into the Bahr- 
el-Merdj. On its banks is a plain of considerable extent, 
which is covered with the most luxuriant herbage, and 
was formerly well cultivated, as is proved by the ruins of 
numerous villages and towns in the valley. But at pre- 
sent it serves only as pasture-ground for the Beduins, who 
occasionally cultivate some spots with dhnrra. 

That part of the Plains of Damascus which lies north 
of the Gutha is traversed by the road from Damascus to 
Aleppo. The road passes over two low ridges, which ap- 
pear to be connected with the Antilibanus. The country 
through which it passes is in a few' places covered with 
sand, but in general it has a rich cultivable soil, though 
it is destitute of trees and even of shrubs. Villages and 
cultivated tracts occur only at great distances. 

mSTBEUn SYKIA. 

Northern Syria, which lies north of 34*^ 40' N. lat., 
differs in physical constitution from the more southeni . 
parts. A high mountain range runs along the Medllet- 
ranean. At the back of this is the northern portion of 
the Northern Valley, which is divided by a hilly tract, 
extending from south to north, from the Eastern Plains. 

The Mountain Eegion of Northern Syria is divided 
into two portions by the lower course of the river Azy. 
The southern part, which comprehends about two-thir^ 
of the whole, is known by the name of Jebel-el-Ateiteyi^, 
:and the northern by that of Jebel Ahmar. 
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The Jebehel-Anzeyry is divided from Libaims by a gap 
or depression, called El-Junie, which is about ten miles 
across nearly a dead level, swampy, and only used as 
pasture-ground by the Turkmans and Kurds. The Jebel- 
el-Anzeyry occupies with its branches the whole tract 
between the Mediterranean and the Northern Valley, and 
is in width about twenty miles or somewhat more, except 
towards .the southern extremity where one of its oifsets, 
J ebel Erbayn, branches oif eastward, and terminates on 
the banks of the river Azy, near the town of Hamah. In 
this part the Jebel-el-Anzeyry is about forty-five miles 
wide. The highest part of the range lies in general close 
to the valley of the A 2 y, so that the space between it and 
the sea is filled up by numerous offsets, which sink down 
to low hills and inclose valleys of moderate extent. The 
principal chain terminates east of the town of Antakia, in 
the great bend of the Azy. Where it terminates it is 
connected' with another chain of mountains, which rises a 
few miles north, of the town of Latakia, and runs so close 
to the shores of the sea, that no road can be made along 
its western base. The declivities towards the sea are ex- 
tremely precipitous and barren. It is the Mens Cassius 
of the ancients, and is now called Jebel Akrah. It attains 
an elevation of 5318 feet above the sea. The Jebel-el- 
Anzeyry nowhere exceeds 6000 feet above the sea-level. 
Its eastern declivity is generally very steep, and only 
. covered with shrubs and low trees, but the w^esteni de- 
clivity is clothed with fine trees, and the wide valleys 
which lie between its offsets are cultivated or laid out in 
orchards and plantations of mulberry-trees. 

Jebel Ahmar, or the northern portion of the mountain 
region, begins on the Mediterranean, occupying the space 
between fias-el-Khanzir vom the north, and Jebel Musa, 
the Mods Pierius of the ancients on the south. Near 
Ras-el-Khanzir the summit called Jebel Keserik attains 
5550 feet above the sea-level. From this summit the 
range runs north-east, but by degrees turns more to the 
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Bortlij so ats to inclose the Gulf of Seimcleroon on the east, 
with a curved line. It Joins the Alom Dagh about iO 
miles noi-th of 37^^ N. lat. Near 36° 30' N. the road 
between Scanderoon and Antakia traverses and the- 
most elevated pass is 4068 feet above the sea-IeveL This 
range never exceeds five; miles in width. The mountains 
generally descend towards the Gulf of Scanderoon with a 
gentle declivity, and approach near its shores, except 
towards the north, where a level tract about two milcH 
wide intervenes, which gradually increases to the breadth 
of seven miles. This wider part is fertile and cultivated,, 
and it is diversified with orange and lemon groves. The 
remainder is almost entirely uncultivated, but full of 
ruins. 

The northern portion of the Northern Yalley begins 
at the termination of Mount Libanus (34° 40' N. lat.) and 
Mount Antilibanus (34° 20' N. lat.). North of these 
places a level country extends across the whole breadth 
of Syrii\, from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates. It 
is quite destitute of trees ; and though a great part of it 
is fit for cultivation, the extent of the cultivated tracts is 
small, which is mainly owing to the want of water. 

The Jebebel-Anzeyry begins in 34° 40' N. lat, and on 
the plain extending east of the river Azy a ridge of hills, 
called Jebel-el-Aaia rises near 35° N. lat This last 
mentioned ridge runs from south-east to north-west, and 
thus approaches the Jebel Erbajn, or eastern offset of 
the Jebel-el-Anzeyry, south of the town of Hamah, near 
35° 5' N. lat From this point the river Azy runs for 1 2 
miles in a narrow valley, which is inclosed by rugged 
mountains, but it widens in some parts, and in one of 
these plains the town of Hamah is built At the northern 
extremity of this vallej the eastern ridge sinks down to 
the level of the plain, but two or three miles farther 
north it rises again under the name of Jebel Bhaehsabon, 
and here begins that fine valley which is called ETOfeab, 
and which is about thirty-five miles in length ; it$ width 
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is about five miles, but it grows narrower towards the 
north. The river flow's near the base of the Jebel-el- 
Anzeyry, where it forms numerous marshes. In winter 
it inundates the level ground, through which it flows and 
leaves many small lakes. The valley is watered also by 
numerous rivulets. The villages are pretty numerous, and 
mostly built at the base of the mountains : they are sur- 
rounded by fields on w'hich dhurra and wheat are grown. 
The remainder is used as pasture-ground for cattle and 
buffaloes. Large herds of buffaloes are kept in the 
swampy part of the valley. The wider valley of the Ghab 
terminates at Jebel Shogber, and hence the Azy runs 
northward in a narrow valley, which contains veiy little 
land fit for agriculture ; but the sides of the mountains 
are covered with plantations of fruit-trees : those of mul- 
berry-trees and olive-trees are very extensive. 

Where the Azy emerges from the valley, and, turning 
north-west and west, flows along the base of the Jebel-el- 
Anzeyry, an extensive plain opens to the north, the ancient 
plain of Antioch ia, now* called El-Umk, which stretches to 
the base of the Alma Dagh. It is about 35 miles long, 
with an average width of 15 miles. Towards the middle 
of the plain is a deep depression, which receives all the 
drivers that descend from the* mountains suiTOunding it on 
the east, north, and west, and from an extensive lake, 
-called El-Bohhaire, the ancient Lake of Antiochia. It is 
about 12 miles long and 6 miles wide, and noted for its 
eels, which form an article of commerce. The country 
surrounding the lake rises in very gentle slopes towards 
the base of the Alma Dagh. The northern part of the 
valley is cultivated, and produces wheat, barley, and 
several kinds of pulse. The Lake of Bohhaire discharges 
its waters into the Azy by the Kara-su, which runs 
through the southern and lower part of the plain, which 
for the greater part of the year is nearly a swamp. No 
part of it is cultivated, and it is only used as pasture- 
ground. 
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The Umk constitutes the most northern portion of the 
Korthem Talley, which Is. connected with the Mediter- 
ranean l>y the vallej in which the Azj reaches the sea by 
a south-w'est course. This last-mentioned valley is nearly 
30 miles long, and from 4 to 6 miles wdde betw'een the 
J ebei-ei- Anzeyry and the Jebel-el-Ahmar. The river rans 
near the base of the Jebel-el- Anzeyry, and on its northern 
banks is an undulating country, generally well cultivated. 
Much tobacco is grown, and the plantations of mulberry- 
trees are extensive : other fruit-trees also abound. The 
Azy, from its source, about 12 miles north-east of Baalbec, 
to its mouth rims above 200 miles. After having entered 
the plain north of the mountain ranges, it falls into a lake 
called Bahr-el-Kades, which is about 6 miles long and 2 
miles wide. The river is not navigated, but it is said 
that it could be easily rendered navigable for Imrges to a 
distance of 27 miles above Antakia. Its month is ob- 
structed by a bar, over which there is from three and a 
half to nine feet of water in winter. 

The Hilly Region, which extends to the oast of the 
valley of the Azy and of the El-Umk, from the town of 
Hamah to the base of the Alma Dagh, may occupy about 
10 miles in width, south of 10' N. lat., but where it 
is contiguous to the El-Umk it is more than twice as 
wide. The southern portion has somewhat the form of a 
range, the limestone rocks rising to a considerable eleva- 
tion, and inclosing valleys ; but many of these hills are 
only covered with bushes, and the arable grounds are not 
extensive. Barley and dhurra are grown. ' Tintt aw 
much cultivated, and grapes and debs are sent to Aleppo. 
The northern portion of the Hilly Region is an undulating 
country on a large scale. The limestone soil absorbs all 
moisture, and there are no watercourses. The country 
however is rather fertile, and yields good crops of wheat 
and other grain, and cotton of excellent quality. On the 
hills there are plantations of fig-trees and olive-trees. 

‘ The Eastern Plains ocotipy about twa-thlr&- ike 
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surface of Il^orthern Syiia, and extend from the Hillj 
Itegion to the banks of the Euphrates. They are divided 
into two parts by a ridge of low hills, the western part of 
which is called Jebel-ei'-Sis and the eastern Jebei-el-Has. 
This ridge is near 35° 50' N. lat., and appears to extend 
from the hills north-west of Hamah to the vicinity of the 
Euphrates. The southern part of the plain contains in 
the west large tracts of good soil, which cannot be culti- 
vated for want of water; towai’ds the east it gradually 
passes into a desert, which is divided from the Euphrates 
by a wooded tract several miles wide, and called Ei-Zawl, 
or Gharabat. 

The northern part of the plain is of a different descrip- 
tion. It is traversed by three rivers, two of which rise on 
the southern declivity of Alma Dagh, and run southward. 
The river Sajur drains the north-eastern portion of the 
plain. It rises north of the town of Aintab, brings down 
a great volume of water from the mountains, and falls 
into the Euphrates about 20 miles below Bir, after a course 
of 80 miles. The Kcnoaik, or 2{dih^ also called the Biver 
of Aleppo, rises in one of the great offsets of the Alma 
Dagh, and runs with numerous windings through the 
plain southward, until, in approaching the Jebel-el-Has, it 
is lost in swampy ground, called El-Matkh. The third 
river, called Zekehy or Dtihaby rises in a ridge of hills which 
run west and east, and terminate on the banks of the 
Euphrates south of the mouth of the Sajur. These hills 
compel the last-mentioned river to join the Euphrates. 
The Zeheb runs southw^ard, and after a course of about 
40 miles falls into a salt lake called El-Sabkh, wdiich is 
surrounded by low rocky hills. The lake is about 6 miles 
long and 2 miles wide. After the rains it inundates the 
narrow strip of land which in summer lies between its 
banks and the rocks ; and when the water has been eva- 
porated by the heat of the summer this narrow strip is 
covered with pure salt, in some places two inches thick. 
This salt is collected in the month cjf August, and exteu- 


sively used over a great part of Syria. Tlie suraice of the 
plain is far from being level. Short ridges of low hills 
occur at several places, especially near Aleppo, the plain 
of that town being inclosed by such ridges on three sides. 
When tlie plain extends in a level, or in slight undula- 
tions, as is mostly the case, isolated hills, called ‘‘tells,” 
which some consider to be artificial, are frequent. In 
their neighbourhood there are wells and villages. East 
and south of xileppo the soil of the plain is veij stony. 
West and south-west of Aleppo the soil is better, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the hilly range, where it yields 
abundant crops of wheat and other grain. To the north- 
west and north of Aleppo the soil is indeed stony, but 
the earth is deeper, and cultivation is rather extensive. 
The best part of the plain appears to be that which is 
contiguous to the road leading from Aleppo to Ain tab. 
These plains are about 1000 feet above the sea-level, 
except near the Euphrates. Between Aleppo- and Amtab 
the surface of the Kowai'k, at Tojbeck, is 12G3 feet above 
tlie Mediterranean ; and that of the Sajur, fiirther east, 
13G3 feet. The Euphrates, below Bir, is only 028 feet 
above that sea. 

In the jfiains the winter lasts from the 12th of December 
to the 20th of January. There is generally some slight 
frost ; snow seldom rests more than one day on the ground. 
In February' the vegetation is vigorous, and the trees are 
in blossom ; but the spring soon passes, and at the end of 
May nearly all the smaller plants are dried up. From 
that time rarely a cloud passes over the clear sky, and 
the heat is very great. West winds are cool, east winds 
suffocating. The first rains occur about the middle of 
September, and are followed by settled and pleasant 
w^eather, ■which lasts from twenty to thirty days; but 
towards the end of November the later and more heavy 
i-ains set in, and continue to the beginning of the winter. 

The Alma Dagh is the ancient Amanua It lies 
’fdong- the boundaiy :of Syria and,| Ai^fcoli% and its 
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crest is considered as the boundary between these two 
countries. The range occupies in width about 30 iniles^ 
of which the larger portion belongs to Anatolia. The 
inoimtains are very precipitous, and can only be tiwersed 
■ by beasts of burden in a few places. The most frequented 
road runs from Aleppo due north to Aintab, and thence 
over the Alma Dagh to Kaisariyeh and Angora. There 
are some mountain roads farther west, which are 'well 
wooded. Many thousand aci*es ai'e covered with large 
cedars, and in other places there are firs and juniper trees. 

NATUEAL PEOBUGTS, POPULATION, &c. 

As already mentioned, they comprise wheat, barley, 
dhniTa, spelt, some rice, lentils and other pulse, artichokes, 
melons, cucumbers, ''capsicum, potatoes. Am ong other pro- 
ducts are — cotton, hemp, silk, madder, indigo, sesamum, 
castor-oil, tobacco, &c. Of fruits there are figs, olives, mul- 
berries, grapes, almonds, apricots, peaches, pomegi'anates, 
oranges, lemons, dates, &o. Vineyards are numerous in 
the mountainous districts and on the table-land of Judsea, 
The wine of the Libanus is of excellent quality. Zakkum 
and storax are grown in gardens. The most remai’kable 
trees that are partly cultivated and pai-tly grow’^ wild are 
— sycamore, carobs, Indian fig, mulbeny, and pistachio- 
trees. The mountam forests, where there are any, consist 
of cedars, firs, and pines. On the table-lands grow dwarf- 
oaks, which produce the best galls known ; there are also 
. the asserol, the walnut, the arbutus, the laurel, the tere- 
binth, and several kinds of junipers. A good deal of 
scammony and sumach is gathered about Mount Libanus. 

The domestic animals comprise horses, cattle, asses, 
sheep, and goats. Few horses are kept by the agricul- 
tural population ; but the wandering tribes, the Arabs, 
the Turkmans, and Kurds, pay great attention to the 
breed of horses. The Arabian horses are noted for beauty 
and speed. The number of cattle is comparatively smali. 
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and, except III a few places, of small size. The asses and 
mules are of a large breed, and thej serve as substitutes 
foi horses in the transport of goods. Sheep and goats 
are very numerous. In Northern Syria that iiK 
kept which has the lajgo broad tail. Camels are found 
eveiywhere even on Mount Libanus. Buffaloes are oSv 
found on the sea-coast between Beyrut and Tarablon« 
and in the Wady Ghab. Those which are kept ^n the 
sea-coast are large, and not inferior to those of Egvnt 
Among wild animals, jackals, foxes, and hycen^'are 
fiequent in some parts of the desert mountains There 
are bears on Mount Libanus and Antilibauus. * Wolves 
are only found in the forests of Alma Dagh. Wild boars 
are veiy numerous in many parts. Deer are met with 
on the Alma Dagh and near Mount Tor, and in the deeert 

of “telopea In the mountains 

of the Belka the bouquetin {Cap7n ibe^) is said to be 
^ry niimerous. Hares and jjorcnpines abound, and the 
JJipus jerboa is common in the southern deserts. There 
are several varieties of eagles. Partridges and piteous 
abound m many parts, especially on Mount Lilmnus In 
the mountains east pf the Southern Talley there are im 
mense numbers of a bird called katta, which is considered 
to be the Tetmo Alkatta. Several kinds of fish and shell- 
fish are found in the Mediterranean, but not in large 
quantity; but a considerable fishery is carried on in m 
inland lake of the Ghab, where a fish, called black fish 
(Maeropterajiotm niger), is so abundant, that annudiv 
between October and January, a great quantity is taken' 
cured, and sent to remote places. This fish is from HtJ 
to eight feet long. Fish are also veiy abundant in the 
Bohhaire Lake. The tortoise occui*s frequently on the 
table-land of Judaea, and turtles in the Banada. Hone 
of the snakes are considered to be poisonous. Bees are 
very abundant on Mount Libanus whence wax and honey 
are exported. The rearing of silk-worms is eanied on to 
' a great extent on the mountainous tracts ’©far “Ae cmtet A 
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and silk constitutes tlxe most important article of export 
from Syria. The locusts frequentiy lay waste the fields : 
the Arabs eat them, and salt them for food. There are 
"HO metals found in Syria except iron, which is worked in 
the Kesrawaii in Mar Hanna, south-east of Bejrut, where 
also coal has been discovered. Burckhardt fouiul iron 
and quicksilver at the western base of Jebel-es-Sheik. 
Salt is got from the lake called El-Sabkh, and also from 
the sea- water of the Mediterranean. In the Tyh-Beni- 
Israel, and at the southern extremity of the Bead Sea, 
there are mountains almost entirely composed of rock- 
salt. Bitumen, or asphaltuin, is collected on the west 
shores of the Dead Sea. Tacitus (“ Hist.,” v. 6) speaks 
of asphaltum being collected on the Bead Sea. It con- 
stitutes an article of export. In the northern Ghor pieces 
of native sulphur are found at a small depth beneath the 
surface. 

The population of Syria consists of agricultural and 
nomadic tribes. Nearly all the Fellahs, as the agri- 
cultural population of Syria is called, belong to one 
race, resembling in the structure of their body the 
Beduin Arabs, and speaking also the Arabic language. 
The Fellahs are divided, according to their religion, into 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans. The Jews are 
numerous in Southern Syria, west of the southern valley, 
but they are rarely found east of that valley, or' in the 
other parts of the province. They are most numerous in 
the vicinity of the five holy cities — Jerusalem, Tabarieh, 
Safed, Nablous, and Khalil (Hebron), The Christians are 
found everywhere. Even in the Haouran the Christians 
constitute due-fourth of the agricultural population. They 
are either of the Greek Church or Roman Catholics. 
Among the Roman CathoEcs are included all religious 
denominations who ^kfidwledge the authority of the 
Holy See :^the Latins^ who use the Roman liturgy, and 
have a patriarch at JeiruBalem, and numerous convents 
there and in difierent' J^rts of the Holy Land; the 
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Melchites, or United Greeks, who have a patriarch at 
Damascus, and eight suffragan bishops; the Maronites, 
who are Catholics, live exclusively on the western declivity 
of Mount Libauiis, in the Kesrawan, and are a very in- 
dustrious people ; the United Armenians, who have a 
])atriarch at Bezuniina in the Libanus, and a bishop in 
Aleppo; and the Syrians, or United Chaldeans, who have 
a patriarch at Aleppo. The Maronites, who number 
about 140,000, have a patriarch at Kanobin, in the Kes- 
luwan, and seven suffragan bishops. 

There are also three religious sects in Syria which 
are neither Christians nor Mohammedans — ^the Druses, 
Anzeyries or Ansairians, and the Ismanlies. The most 
powerful of them are the Druses, who number about 
30,000 ; they pay tribute to the Turkish pashas, but 
otherwise are independent, and their chief may be consi- 
dered as the master of a great part of Mount Libanus, 
with the adjacent districts of the Bekaa. The Anzeyries, 
or Ansairians, inhabit the mountain region which has 
received its name from them, and which lies between the 
lower course of the Azy and the Mediterranean. They 
are likewise an industrious people. The Ismanlies are 
few in number, and inhabit some villages in the moun- 
tains of the Anzeyry. They are considered to be a 
remnant of the Assassins and Ismaelites. 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN SYRIA. 

Syria is divided into four eyalets, two of which, Akka 
and Tarablous, extend over the countries on the shores of 
the Mediterranean as far north as 35° 55^ N. iat. ; the 
third, Aleppo, occupies the most . northern part, from the 
Mediterranean to the banks of the river Euphrates, and 
as far south as 35° 45' N. Iat. ; and the fourth, Damascus, 
the interior of the country south of 35° 45' N. iat. 

The Eyalet of AMa, better known in Europe by the 
name of St.-Jean-d’Acre, to which the eyalet of Gaza was 
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added at the beginning of this century, occupies the whole 
coast from the boundary-line of Egypt to the Bay of 
Junie or Kesrawan (33*^ 55' N. lat.), and extends over the 
plain of Falastin, Alount Carmel, the plain of Ibn Omer, 
the hilly region of Galilee, the plain of Akka, and the 
Bekaa and Belad Baalbec. The most remarkable places 
from south to noi'th are Ramleli or Ramah^ E*S,E. of 
Jaffa, in a fertile and well-cultivated plain ; it has 
15,000 inhabitants, who derive some advantages from 
the road from Joppa to Jerusalem, which passes through 
this town. Tantura has a harbour for small boats, and 
carries on some commerce with Egypt, from which it 
receives rice and linens. It exports cattle and fruits. 
8ur is built on an isthmus about 400 feet wide, which 
is supposed to have been formed by the embankment 
that Alexander the Great made for the purpose of taking 
the ancient Tyre. The harbour has been filled up with 
sand, and the roadstead is unsafe, but it is better than 
that of either Akka or Saida. The population amounts to 
3000, most of whom gain their livelihood by fishing and 
agriculture. It exports tobacco, wax, and fire-wood. 

Acre, St. Jean (Akka), on a small promontory 
which, with Mount Carmel lying to the south, forms a 
circular bay ; it is sometimes called A era and Acca. Its 
oldest name was Accho, which was changed to that of 
Ptolemais during the sovereignty of the Greeks in Syria. 
In the reign of Claudius it became a Homan colony, 
styled Colonia Claudii Caesaris Ptolemais; the name of 
Accho was revived after it fell into the hands of the 
Saracens. But from the time of its occupation by the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem it has been known all 
over Christendom as St. Jean d'Acre, or simply Acre. 
Acre is weU known in the history of the Crusades, having 
been taken in :lJ9i by Philip Augustus of France and 
Richard I. of England. It was for some time in the pos- 
session of the Knighjs of Malta, during whose occupation 
it was strongly fortified, and filled with churches. Acre 
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was ill a very ruinous condition in tlie middle of tlie 17th 
centiirj, when Thevenot yisited it, but it improved under 
Sheik Dalier, who, in the middle of the 18th century, 
strengthened the town and revived its commerce. Jezzar 
Pasha, his successor, fortified the place very strongly, and 
built a new rnosq-yie, which he adorned with columns that 
once belonged to the old Greek edifices of neighbouring 
cities. The streets of Acre are narrow, and the houses, 
which are of stone, have fiat roofs. The port is small 
and not deep, yet it is one of the best along this coast, 
and is chiefiy frequented by Austrian, Italian, and French 
vessels. Europeans caiTy to Acre cloth, lead, tin, &a, and 
receive in exchange some cotton and rice. Bonaparte 
attempted to storm Acre in the spring of 1799, when he 
entei'ed Syria at the head of 13,500 men. The obstinate 
f.lefence of the garrison commanded by Jezzar, and aided 
by Sir Sidney Smith with English sailors, saved Acre 
from the repeated assaults of the French general, who 
after spending more than 60 days before it, and losing 
nearly 3000 men, retreated to Egypt. On July 2, 1832, 
Acre was taken from the Sultan after a siege by Ibrahim 
Pacha, for Mehemet Ali, who repaired the fortress, and 
added to the defences, so as to render the place all hnt 
impregnable. It w^as, however, taken by the united 
English and Austrian squadrons in 1840. Great Britain 
and her allies, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey, 
having concluded a treaty at London on the 15th of July, 
1840, for the purpose of driving the Egyptian troops out 
of Syria, and restoring this country to its former master, 
the Sultan, a combined English and Austrian fieet at- 
tacked and took the Syrian seaports. The attack upon 
Acre began on the 3rd of November. After a heavy 
firing of two hours, which was well answered by the 
Egyptians, the grand magazine blew up with a tremendous 
explosion, probably ignited by a shell from one of the 
steamers. Two entire regiments of infantry, which were 
standing* in battle array near it, were annihilated, as well 
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feir® Th 60,000 square 

prepared for a storm on the following day. ThisVLJver 
the commandantdid not await, but evacuated tl^^ C.! 
during the night with the feeble remnant of hk r-7 • 

Pabha evacuated that country and retired to T^V^mf 
Acre was afterwards restored to the Turks aurl +]-i 
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are strengtliened bj several towers, and there are fivi 
gates to the city. It receives a copious supply of wate: 
from a small river called Naiir Beirut, which rises ii 
Mount Libanus, and flows into the sea a short distance 
from the town ; the water is conveyed by a canal wind 
was cut by Djezzar Pasha, and is received into reservoiri 
and fountains. The streets are narrow and dirty : the 
houses are mostly built of stone. The town is commandec 
by some low hills to the south-east. Its population is 
estimated at 15,000 pex'sons, of whom the Turks form one* 
third. There is a large and well-built mosque in the city, 
which was formerly a Christian church dedicated to St. 
John. The subuihs are as large as the city itself. 

Beirut stands at the verge of a beautiful plain, varied 
with small hills, and extending to the foot of Mount 
Libaniis, The surrounding country is covered with 
kiosks, and enriched with groves of vines, olives, palms, 
and orange, lemon, and mulberry-trees; behind which 
rises the lofty chain of Libanus. No corn is produced 
around the town ; a light red wine is made on Mount 
Libanus, which is cheap and good ; but raw silk is the 
staple, which, with cotton, olives, and figs, is exported to 
Cairo, Damascus, and Aleppo. Game is abundant ; the 
I)eef from Libanus is excellent, and supplies of all lands 
may be procured good and cheap. 

The bay of Beirut is large, and the anchorage good, 
though open to the northward ; formeidy there was a port, 
but now there is only a small mole sufficient to shelter 
boats. The entrance to the river is too shallow to admit 
large vessels. There is a rise and fall of about two feet, 
but no regular tide. 

J uneh is a small town in the Kesrawan with a landing- 
place for small boats. It carries on some commerce with 
the island of Cyprus. In the interior are the following 
towns : — Nazareth^ or Nazarah, which is built in a beautiful 
valley that opens into the plain of Ibn-Omer, and is one 
of the most fertile and best cultivated districts of Galilee. 
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It has about 2000 inhabitants, and a fine church T-,! • r 
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the plain, is fertile and well cultivated. It produces silk, 
tobacco, oil, fruits, galls, and wax, for exportation. The 
following are the chief places in this ejalet, from sontii 
to north : — Hemet Berdia^ a small harbour, and a still 
smaller town, w^hich has some commerce with Cyprus. 
Jebail or Juhe% the ancient is a small "town, 

inclosed by a wall a mile and a half in circumference. It 
has a small harbour, and carries on some commerce witli 
C 3 ^prus. Bjbius w’as famous for the birth and wor>:hii> of 
Thammuz, or Adonis. The most ancient name of the 
place appears to have been Gihhk The land of the 
Giblites was assigned to the Israelites, but they never got 
possession of it. There are remains of a Roman theatre, 
and many fragments of granite columns on its site. Oib- 
lah gave title to a Christian bishop before it fell into the 
hands of the Moslem. Batrun, the ancient BostTy$^ is a 
town consisting of from 300 to 400 houses, mostly in- 
habited by Maronites. There is no harbour, but an 
artificial inlet has been formed in the rocks, which admits 
a few coasting boats. Excellent tobacco is grown along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Tarahlom^ the ancient 
Tripolisj one of the most commercial places of Syria, is 
built on the declivity of the lowest bills of Mount Libanus, 
and is divided by a river, called Kadisb, into two parts, of 
which the southern is the more considerable. The town 
is well built, and is much embellished by gardens, which 
are not only attached to the houses in the town, but cover 
the whole triangular plain between the town and the sea 
it is supplied with excellent water by an aqueclucfc, which 
crosses the river upon arches. The population amounts 
to betw^een 15,000 and 18,000. There are some large 
manufactures of soap for exportation. The harbour is 
about two miles from the town ; it is called or 

and is itself a' small town, inhabited by ttiow 
and shipwrights. This harbour is formed by a line of low 
rocks stretching from the western side of Myna aiK>ut two 
miles into the sea towaitis the north, but It 'knol'-pifo'M 
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northerly winds. In a north-nortli-west direction from 
the harbour there is a line of small islands, the farthest of 
which is about 10 miles from the mainland. The exports 
consist of a large quantity of silk, sponges, soap, and 
alkali, to Anatolia, galls brought from the Anzeyry Moun- 
tains, yellow wax from Mount Libanus, madder from 
Hamah and Hems, scammony, and tobacco. Tartiis^ the 
ancient Antaradxi$^ and perhaps also Ortlmia, formerly a 
strongly-fortified town on the coast, nearly opposite the 
Isle of Ruah, retains some remnants of its old Phoenician 
walls and vast castle. The place is often mentioned in 
the history of the Crusades. Here, as in many other 
places along the Phoenician coast, sepulchral excavations 
are numerous. Antai’adus was rebuilt by the emperor 
Gonstantius, after whom it was sometimes called Con- 
^tantia. It gave a title to a bishop till the Saracenic 
conquest. Tasso calls the town Tortom, It is now a 
small place. JeUli is a small town, in the neighbourhood 
of which much tobacco is grown, which is exported to 
Latakia. There is a small port and an ancient theatre 
here. Latahieh, or LadiMyeh^ ihe mdent Laodicea, stands 
on the northern edge of an elevated tongue of land called 
Cape Ziaret, which advances nearly two miles beyond the 
general line of coast. The houses stand partly in the 
midst of gardens and plantations, and most of them have 
fiat roofs. The j)c>rt, called Scala, or Marbiay is about 
half a mile from the town, and separated from it by 
gardens and plantations. The harbour, which is well 
sheltered, except to the west, admits only vessels of 100 
tons burthen. The chief exports of the place are tobacco 
of excellent quality (most of which goes to Egypt), cotton, 
raw silk, and wax. The imports are rice from Egypt, wine 
from Cyprus, and assorted goods, especially hardw^are, 
from EnglancL In Mount Libanus is Kanohin^ a convent, 
the seat of the patriarch of the Maronites. In its vicinity 
are the famous cedars of Mount Libanus, About a mile 
and a half from the coast is the island rock of Uuad^ on 
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wliicli the ancient Plioeniciaii , town of was built. 

Aradus, the Arpad of the Old. Testament, was neit in iiii- 
portaiice to Tjre and Sidon ; it was founded by a coluiiv 
trorn the latter. It continued to be a flourishing place 
through the whole course of ancient history till the reign 
of the em[)eror Cons tans, when it was deinolisiied and its 
iiihabitaiits expelled by a lieutenant of the khalif Omar. 
The town was never rebuilt ; but about 3000 inhabitants 
dwell on the island, which is only about a mile round. 
Part of the old Phoenician walls, and also the ancient 
cisterns, still remain. As in ancient times, the inhabi- 
tants draw their fresh water from submarine springs. 

The Eyalet of Haleh, or Aleppo^ contains the northern 
part of tlie Jebel Anzeyry, the valley of the lower Azy, 
together with the Ghab, the Jebel Amar, the Umk, the 
Hilly Hegion of JSTortherji Syria, and the Northern Plain. 
The western and northern portion is very fertile, and in 
many places is well cultivated ; tlie eastern is partly stony 
uud partly sandy, and for the most part a desert. 

On tlie coast are the harbours of Scaxderoo>? and 
iSweldiyah, or SuadeiaJt, The latter is not far from the 
moiitli of the river Azy, and has good anchorage, but is 
much exposed to western and south-western winds. Near 
it tiiere is a large and scattered village of the same name. 

In the valley of the river Azy is Antahia^ and in the 
plain is the capital, Aleppo or IlaUh. 

Aleppo [Haleb) is built on several hills, and is sur- 
rounded by an old wall of Saracenic architecture, 
pierced by seven gate-entrances, and now partly in miss. 
Outside the wall are large suburbs, and the circuit 
of the whole rather exceeds seven miles. The popula- 
tion is said to have amounted at one time to 250,000, 
but is now estimated at about 70,000 only. An earth- 
quake, in 1822, destroyed two-thirds of the houses of the 
city, and caused multitudes of the inhabitants to forsake 
it. The streets are wide, well' paved, and with' ' 

footpatiis. The houses and other buildings are constructed 
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of freestone in the Saracenic style, with flat roofs, spacious 
apartments, large windows, and richly decorated wails and 
ceilings. Many of the public structures, including the 
ancient palace, which was destroyed during a siege in 
1819-20, and many of the mosques, are now in ruins. 
1116 new citadel stands on the N.W. of the town, and 
contains large barracks, in which the garrison is lodged. 
The city formerly bad a himdred mosques, and fifty 
mesjeds, or oratories. Among the mosques is one, that 
of Zacharias, which is held in great veneration by the 
Turks; Christians are forbidden to enter it. A hand- 
some aqueduct supplies the town with water, which is 
distributed among numerous fountains of massive archi- 
tecture. There are a Mohammedan college, several 
Christian churches and schools, a synagogue, and several 
large bazaars, warehouses, and coffee-houses in the town. 
The Mussulmans, Christians, and Jews of Aleppo, reside 
in respective quarters of the city. The immediate 
environs of the town are fertile and well-cultivated, and 
both banks of the river are laid out in gardens famous for 
their plantations of pistachio-trees. Aleppo is the cleanest 
town in Syria. 

The city had formerly a considerable trade with England 
by the port of Iskenderun ; before the earthquake of 
1822 its manufactures of shawls, silks, cottons, gold and 
silver, &c., were very considerable. It is still the com- 
mercial entrepot for the trade between Tux'key and Asia 
Minor on the west, and Persia and Upper Arabia on the 
east ; and its position, with its large warehouses, its 
bazaai-s, and ready communication with the Euphrates, 
would always render it a place of extensive trade, v^ere 
these advantages accompanied by a steady government 
which could guarantee security of life and property. 
The woven fabrics of Aleppo 'were formeiiy famous all 
over the east ; those still manufactured consist of silk 
stuffs with gold and silver thread, silk and cotton striped 
or flowered, and striped cottons called nankins. In all 
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about 4000 Iooibs are sometimes employed in the production 
of these stuffs, whicli form an important item in the exports 
of Aleppo. There are also 30 factories manufacturing 
soap from oil ; 100 dyeing and print ^'orks; 15 work- 
shops of gold anck silver thread. About 70 Mussulman, 
30 Christian, and 10 Jewish houses were then engaged 
in the trade with Europe, or in the sale of European 
commodities. There were also severah bankers. Foreign 
consuls reside in Aleppo. 

The imports from Europe, chiefly from Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Germany, comprise sugar, coffee, 
indigo, cochineal, coperas, tin bars and plates, pepper, 
pimento, sal-ammoniac, cotton twist and yarn, broad- 
cloth, red caps called tarbouches, printed handkerchiefs, 
glass ware, coral, French silks and velvets, dye-woods, 
unbleached and white cotton cloth, muslins, cotton prints, 
ironmongery and steel ware, earthenware, window-glass, 
•writing and packing-paper, rice, cambrics, cotton crapes, 
piece goods, cfec. 

The ports of Aleppo are Iskendermi and Latakia, 
whence goods are continually being conveyed on mules 
and camels, the number of animals in each caravan vary- 
ing from 10 to 100. Aleppo supplies not only its own 
population, and that of the surrounding country, with the 
articles named, but also distributes them by caravans 
among the people of Armenia, Marash, Orfa, Diar-Bekr, 
Mardin, and Mossul. A caravan is sent to Baghdad once 
•■a '"year. ■: 

Of the native products exported from Aleppo to Europe 
it is impossible to give a correct account. They consist 
mainly of silk, cotton, wool, galls, scammony, and camels' 
hair ; and are shipped on Aleppo account from Tarsus, 
Latakia, and Iskenderun. 

To the south-west of Haleb, and near the base of the 
Hilly Region, is the town of Edli'p, containing more than 
1000 houses, some manufactures of cotton-stuffs, a few 
dyeing-hoiisesj and a large manufactory of soap. It has 
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a coiisiderable trade with the fertile and well-cultivated 

cAffpT* -f situated, which it provides with rice, 

cor^e, ou, tobaccoj and manufactured goods. 

=,^.,(■1 ^ Damascus, or SMm, extends over the 

southern of the two great plains which occupy the north- 
eastern portion of Sj^ia, over the plains of Damascus, the 

Tf L w7° 7-'’^ Antilibanus, the greater part 

of the Wadys Seissaban and El-Ghor, the table-land of 

mITL mountain regions of the 

totrL ^ Beduin Arabs in every 

On the table-land of Judma is Jeeusalem, situated at 

thnf^p’ E. from the nearest point of the shore of 

in the D’ead Sea! 

w;S! jerasalem is an elevated piece of ground 

within a basin of inclosing hills. The sepLation between 
this spot and the outward borders of its inclosure is well 
marked by ravines and valleys, except towards the north. 
Ihe inclosed platform extends about 1800 yards from 

eiTst 1100 yards from 

« r * ■ 7 a general slope from west to east, so 
that the town is fully displayed, like a panorama, to those 
who view it from the east. The surface is uneven. The 
south-western part of the site is occupied by Mount Sion 
on which stood the stronghold of the Jebusites. To the 
^ 1 ^ separated from it by a ravine or 

by Josephus Tyropoieon (or Cheese-makers), 

0^ Salem ; and 

east of this lies Mount Moriah, the site of the Temple 

southern wall, between the Tyropoieon and the Valley of 

Tyropoieon, though dis- 
t nctly tiaceable, is now shallow, having been nearly filled 

In the north andLrth 
west of the city was the hill Bezetha, or New City, which 
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Tras built upon as the population of tbe city increased, 
and was included in the wall of Agrippa ; but a verv 
small portion of it is included in the modern city, and it 
rises high above the deep external ravine which it over- 
looks. The other eminences of the platform, such as 
Mount Moriah (on which the Temple stood), and Mount 
Acra, are now scarcely distinguishable as elevations, from 
the filling up of the inteijacent valleys. Except at Mount 
Sion the general level of the site is below that of the 
immediately surrounding country. 

On the west and south of the site is the Yallej of 
Hinnorn ; on tbe east the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
Y’alley of Hinnorn originates in a depression containing 
an ancient ])ool, about 500 yards westward of the north- 
western angle of the modem wall ; it thence runs south 
and east along the western and southern sides of Mount 
Sion, to the east of which the Tyropoieon opens into ft. 
About 800 yards from the upper pool is another and a 
larger pond called the Lower Pool ; and to the south of 
the valley, nearly opposite Mount Sion, is a high rochy 
hill called tbe Hill of Evil Council, from the tradition 
that Annas, father-in-law^ to Caiaphas the high priest, had 
a residence upon it. (St. John, xviii. 13, 14, 24.) A 
little below some mins on the hill is the Pottera^ Field, 
the white clay of which is still worked. 

On the north-west side of the city ia a broad swell of 
land extending in a north-east direction for about 1500 
yards, between the upper pool of the Valley of Hianom 
and the Tombs of the Kings, which are situated at the 
head of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. This valley then 
commences at the extreme north of the Wall of Agrippa, 
more than 800 yards beyond the precincts of the rnodarii 
city, and runs first to the east, and then turning abruplly 
south it skirts the eastern wall and meets the Vaflty of 
Hinnorn at the eouth-eastem angle of the city. 
this junction a Talley runs south-eastward to 'the '£^#4 
Sea. In ancient times the brook Kedion 
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the Valley of Jehoshaphat, Tn this valley are many 
ancient tombs, among which may be mentioned those of 
Jehoshaphat, Absalom, and Zechaxiah, About the middle 
of its length, on the eastern side of the citj^ is the Garden 
of Gethsemane, with its venerable olive-ti’ees ; and near 
it is a subterranean church, which contains the reputed 
Tomb of the Virgin. Nearly opposite the Tomb of the 
Virgin, within the city, and about 300 yards from the 
north-eastern angle of the city wall, is the Pool of Bethesda. 
Lower down the valley is the Fountain of the Virgin ; and 
a little to the west is the Pool of Siloam, near the junction 
of the Tyropoieon with the Valley of Hinnom. Oxi the 
top of Mount Sion, about mid- way between the Pool of 
Siloam and the lower pool of the Valley of Hinnom 
(which is now called Birket-es-Sultan), is a mass of build- 
ing supposed to be the tombs of David and the succeeding 
kings of Judah. The Pool of Siloam is now filled up and 
cultivated as a garden j a small tank however still fixes 
the site. On the eastern side of the Valley of J ehoshaphat 
is a group of hills called the Mount of Olives, on the 
highest point of which is built the church of the Ascension. 
On an eminence a little farther south are the tombs of the 
Prophets. South from Mount Olivet, and to the east of 
the junction of the three valleys, is the Mount of Offence, 
on which Solomon erected altars for idolatrous worship ; 
and in the soutl^ern valley, between, the mounts of Ofience 
and Evil Council, is a deep well, called the Well of 
Nehemiah, or Job, and supposed to be identical with 
Knrogel, or the Well of the Spies, situated on the border 
of Judah and Benjamin. (Josh. xv. 7.) There is 
scarcely any incident mentioned in Scripture, as cou- 
iiected with Jerusalem and its neighbourhood, of which 
the site is not pointed out. 

The Moslems have appropriated the site of Solomon’s 
Temple to their own worship* The renowned mosque 
built by the Khalif Omar is an octangular structure sur- 
mounted by a dome, and stods upon an elevated platform 
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paved with polished marble. This is in the midst of a 
^raiid quadrangle called Haram-es«Sherif, or the Noble 
Sanotuarj (1489 feet by 995 feet), which contains at its 
southern extremity another mosque, that of El-Aksa, 
wdiich w^as originally a Christian church built by Jus- 
tinian. Phe site of the ancient Acropolis, originally 
called Baris, but after its enlargement and embellish- 
ment by Herod the Great, Antonia, stood in the north- 
west angle of the Temple inclosure. It was at once a 
castle and a palace; a defence to the Temple, us the 
Temple was to the city itself. This building ’was the 
official residence of the Eoman procurator of Judeea and 
his guards ; and its site is now occupied by the Semi- 
yah, wdiich comprises the official residence of the Turkish 
pasha who governs Jerusalem and the quarters of the 
garrison. But to the thousands of (Tjristian pilgrims 
wiio yearly visit Jerusalem the great object of interest 
is the church that contains the sepulchre of Christ, to 
redeem which from infidel hands was t!ie object of the 
Crusades. This church was one of the numerous foun- 
dations of the empress Helena. As a whole this exten- 
sive structure takes a prolonged oblong figure, with 
irregular extensions in particular parts for the sake of 
comprehending the various spots conimcted with the 
death and burial of Christ ; for this church is not only 
supposed to contain the sepulchre, but the scene of the 
Crucifixion. Among other noteworthy objecta are the 
monasteries of the several Catholic communlti^ the 
(yreek conveiit of St. Constantine near the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and the Armenian convent of St. James, on the 
highest point of Mount Sion ; and the colleges or hos- 
pitals of the Moslems in the vicinity of the mosques. 
The other public buildings of Jerusalem are not of much 
importance. 

Jerusalem is in shape an irregular square ; it Is sur- 
rounded by a high embattled wall, built 
by the Sultan Suiimaa m 1542,- and ^ 'hm ' fciif 
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facing the cardind pomts-tlie Jaffa Gate on the west 
the Damascus Gate on the north, St. Stephen’s 0 ^^^’ 
Mary s (Bah-Sitti-Miriam) Gate on the eL and ‘ 
Gate on the south. A iL drawn from Te Baits 
to the Sion Gate, and another drawn from the J-ifPo 
Gate to the southern part of the Hamm-es-sL„f wol 

divide the city into the four quarters by which it is 
usually distinguished. These are-the Christian quarter 

wot® fp -Armenian quarter to the South- 
west , the Jewish quarter to the south-east ; and the 
Moslem quarter, comprising all the rest of the citv 

Temple inclosure. The city Is 
about 2^ miles m oircumferenee. The fixed population 

OoT estimated, some accounts 

stating it au 30,000, others at 10,000. About one-hclf 
of the population are Moslems, the other hdf me 
Christians and Jews in about ‘equal numbers The 

Stdj' a f 

Nablous, and Khalil Nahhus (a corruption of N’eapolis') 

Mounte iilmd Ge®-*'®"'’ J situated in a valley befween 
mounts itbal and Gerizim. About two miles east of the 

town IS another valley called Erd-Mukhna. Afthe north 
east base of Gerizim is the village of Aslcar nrobablv fh^ 
ancient close to which are Jacob’f W atd 

witTi"oi“l400?^iTt® ^ town, 

w tP+ts !* inhabitants, who are Mohammedans 

with the exception of about 200 Samaritans The streets 

Slt“ with" r/ but the houses arfwell- 

Duilt with stone and dome-roofed. The town -n-z,!! 

fountains which 

nS,., ^ between Nablous and Askar 

Nablous IS commonly said to occupy the site of tPo 
Stchem, or Scheche’m, of the Old Testampnt wP- u 

and St. Jerome say was a suburb of Neapohs" 
^tpel' ^ “attains that Sychar in St. jin’s 

p i ^ corruption of Sichem. Pliny and 


Josephus respectively give the native name as Mamortlm 
^ndiMahortha, which Reland corrects from coins to Morthia. 
This last name the same writer says is the classical fom 
of Moreh, and both names (Moreh and Sichar) he sup» 
poses to have been adopted by the Jews from the prophet 
Habakkiik’s Moreh ShakerJ" « teacher of lies/’ and ap- 
plied to the Samaritan city as the seat of error, Sichem 
is a very ancient site. Abraham sojourned in it on his 
first coming into Canaan, and built an altar in it. Jacob’s 
connection with it is marked by the well. It fell to 
Ephraim, and was a Levitical city, and a city of refuge. 
Here was the tabernacle in the time of Joshua, who set 
up a pillar near it shortly before his death. Here Gideon 
defeated the Midianites, and Rehoboam was made king. 
The name Heapolis was given during the occupation of 
Syria by the Greeks, who probably extended the city to 
the westward on account of the abundant supply of water. 
Simon Magus practised his sorceries in Neapolis, and 
Justin Martyr was a native of the same city. About 10 
miles S. from Nablous is SUun, the ancieiit Shiloh, KhalU^ 
the Ileh7'orv of the Bible, and one of the holy cities of the 
Jews, is south of Jerusalem, not far from the place where 
the table-land of Judma joins the Desert of El-Tyh. It 
contains about 3000 inhabitants, and has some glass- 
liouses. Hebron was frequently the residence of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, who were buried here in the cave of 
Macpeiah ; the tombs are still shown. David, as king of 
Judsea, resided above seven years in Hebron. The town 
was taken and burnt by the Romans in the great Jewish 
w^ar. Outside the town are two reservoirs, one of which 
is supposed to be the ^*pool in Hebron,” mentioned in 
2 Sam. iv. 12. 

On the banks of the river Azy are the towns of Hamah 
and Hems. Emmh^ the ancient Epiplumeifi^ lies on both 
sides of the river, and is partly built on the declivity of a 
hill and partly on a plain. It contains between 30,000 
and 40,000 inhabitant among whom are many rich 
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Turkish families. Though the houses make no great 
show, they are well arranged and furnished. It is one 
of the principal places to which the Arabs resort to buy 
tent-furniture and clothes, and it has several manufac- 
tures ; the abbas, or woollen cloaks, made here are rnucii 
prized. There are four bridges over the river. Hamah 
retains almost unaltered its ancient name Hamath, which 
it bore in the time of St. Jerome. Hems, the ancient 
JtJmesa, situated higher up the Azy, at a short distance 
from the northern extremity of the Balir-el-Kades, con- 
tains a population of between 25,000 and 30,000 indi- 
viduals, and several manufactures. It is not so well built 
as Hamah- Emesa was celebrated for its Temple of the 
Sun. Heliogabalus was a priest of this town before be 
was raised to the imperial dignity by the Roman legion- 
aries of Syria. Near Emesa, Aurelian defeated Queen 
Zenobia, a.d. 272. To the south-east of Hems, at the 
distance of nearly 100 miles, are the ruins of Palmyra. 

In the valley of the Upper Jordan, or Seissaban, are 
Hasbeya, Easheyat-el-Fukhar, and Baneas, Hasheya is 
built on the top of a mountain, and is a thriving place, 
with 700 houses, and manufactures of cotton-cloth for 
shirts and gowns, and a few dyeing-houses. In the 
vicinity are- traces of quicksilver, irou-ore, and upwards 
of 25 bitumen-pits, which supply an article of trade to 
Aleppo, Damascus, and Beyrut. MasheyatH-Fukhar is a 
village on the top of a mountain; it contains about 100 
houses, each of which may be considered as a manufac- 
tory of earthen pots. They are moulded in very elegant 
shapes, painted with red earth, and form a considerable 
article of inland trade, especially in the eastern districts 
of Syria. 

Damascus {Damm ; Scham), is situated in a fertile 
plain at the east base of the Antilibanus, about 180 miles 
S; by \Y. from Aleppo, and 60 miles from the Mediten'a- 
nean. It is one of the most ancient towns in the 
world, being mentioned as existing in the time of Abra- 
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Iiam. (Genesis, xiv. and xv.) It is one of the very 
few places which have maintained a flourishing existence 
in all ages. Though often taken and devastated it has 
always risen again, and has always been meutioned as 
one of the most delightful situations in the world. It 
appears to have been in the time of David or of Solomon 
(1 Kings, xL 24) the capital of an independent king- 
dom, which afterwards under the name of the kingdom 
of Syria vras engaged in wars with the Jews. It was sid> 
sequentiy annexed to the empire of Assyria, afterwards to 
that of Persia ; it then fell into the hands of the j\laco- 
donians, the Komans, and lastly of the Arabians, a.u. (>34, 
when it was taken by the lieutenants of the kalif Abu- 
Bekr after the defeat of the forces of the emperor Herae- 
lius ill its neighbourhood. In the annals of the Church, 
Damascus is noted for the conversion and first preacliing 
of St. Paul. It became for a time the residence of the 
kalifs, and after other vicissitudes was taken by the Turks 
under Sultan Selim. In the war between the Porte 
and Mehemet Aii, pasha of Egypt, Damascus was taken 
l)y the troops of the latter, to whom it was formally ceded 
in 1833, but was restored to the Porte in 1840. 

The pashalic of Damascus extends from north to south, 
from Hamah on the Oi’ontes down to the deserts of Arabia 
Petraa, south-east of tiie Dead Sea, a length of about 4 
degrees of latitude ; and it comprehends tlie country of 
Haourcui, and the other districts on the east side of the 
J ordan, the Lake of Tiberias, and the Dead Sea, besides 
the greater x^^art of Judsca west of the Jordan, including 
Jerusalem and Nablous. It is bounded E. by deserts, 
which divide it from the valley of the Euphrates, K. by 
the pashalic of Aleppo, and W. by the x)ashalic of Acre, 
Corn, hemp, flax, madder, tobacco, cotton, silk, and coclii- 
neal are the chief products. Live stock are numerous. 
Except in the west the ‘surface is level, and the cultivable 
land is extremely fertile. The total population exceeds 
half a million, exclusive of the Beduius. 
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The town is about six miles in circumference, is 
surrounded by old brick walls falling to ruin in several 
places, and contained a population of 11 1,552, of whom 
about 12,000 were Christians and 5000 Jews. The 
rest are Mohammedan Syrians, Arabs, and Turks. Out- 
side the walls are extensive suburbs. The streets are 
narrow, and many of them have a gloomy, dilapi- 
dated appearance, being lined with dead brick walls, 
which are entered by small doors that open into the 
courts of the respective houses. Many of these houses 
are splendid in the interior, the courts being paved with 
marble and kept cool by fountains. There are no carriages 
ill Damascus, and but few carts ; camels, horses, mules, 
and asses constituting the means of conveyance. The 
Mohammedans of Damascus are the most fanatical and 
intolerant in Turkey, as they have proved by their 
frequent massacres of the Christian inhabitants. 

The city contains many handsome mosques, the prin- 
cipal of which, originally a Christian cathedral dedicated 
to St. John, is 650 feet long and 150 feet wide; three 
Franciscan convents, in which the archbishops of the 
Armenian, Melchite, and Syrian Catholics respectively 
reside ; several Christian churches belonging to the 
Greeks, Maronites, Syrians, and Armenians ; eight syna- 
gogues ; an extensive khan ; numerous bazaars all well 
supplied with goods ; various hospitals and schools ; a 
large serai, or fortified palace, in which the pasha resides 
in the centre of the city ; and an extensive citadel. The 
great khan is a sumptuous building, the masonry being 
formed of alternate layers of black’' and white marble. 
The spacious square court within has a handsome fountain 
in the middle, and is surrounded by a fine arcade of pointed 
arches, enriched with mouldings. On the ground-floor are 
the entrances to chambers and magazines, and a staircase 
and gallery lead to another series of apartments above. 

Damascus is a place of great trade, which is carried on 
by caravans to and from Baghdad, Mecca, Aleppo, <fea ; 



there is cai*avan communication daily to Beirat, Tri|ioii, 
and Acre. British and European goods are Imported to 
a considerable amount. The manufacture of Damascus 
blades, once so famous, has declined long since : but 
good sabres are still made. Saddles and bridles, both 
rich and highly hnished ; fine cabinet work, inlaid with 
ivory and mother-of-pearl ; and rich jewelleij, are ammig 
the articles of Damascene industry. The city is the seat 
of a tribunal of commerce. About 4000 looms were 
employed a few years ago in the manufacture of silk and 
cotton goods. The bazaars are better lighted, and have 
a more elegant appearance than those of Cairo or Con- 
stantinople. Every class of commodities has its own 
street or bazaar: in one they sell nothing but shoes, 
another is occupied by the goldsmiths, Ac. The town is 
well supplied wdth snow and ice from the neighlmuring 
mountains ; ice-water, mixed with the juice of figs or 
currants, is a favourite beverage. The best coffee- houses 
of Damascus are situated in the suburbs, on a branch of 
the Barada ; they are built of w^ood, and are cool and vrell 
shaded from the sun, which is their chief attraction. 

Beirut is the port of Damascus. The great Hadji 
caravan, consisting of from 50,000 to 00,000 pilgrims frooi 
various parts of Turkey, goes every year from Damascus 
to Mecca. Foreign consuls reside in Damascus. 

In the mountain regions east of the Jordan are the 
towns of Szalt, Kerek, Tafyle, and Maan* whMi is 

nearly in the centre of the Belka MountalnSi i» ptuated 
on the declivity of a hill. It constitutes a republic^ inde- 
pendent of the Turkish pashas, who have made se^^eral 
attempts to subjugate it, but without success. The popu- 
lation consists of about 400 Mussulman and 80 Christiaa 
families of the Greek Church. The greater part of the 
population is agricultural ; a few are weavei's ; and there 
are about 20 shops, which furnish the Beduins who fn- 
habit this region with articto of dress and inniirure. 
Much sumach, which is collected in the mouutain.s is 
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to Jerusalem for the ^^se of the tanneries; and ostrich- 
feathers are taken by the Bediiins to Damascus. In its 
neighbourhood, to the south-east, are the ruins of Am- 
man, or Philadelphia ; and to the northward is J ebel 
Jelad, the ancient Mount Gilead. North of the Zerka, 
the ancient Jabbok, and nearly in 36"^ E. long., is Jerash, 
ill which are many ruins of Roman buildings — a trium- 
phal ai'ch, Corinthian temple, a Christian church, theatre, 
and amphitheatre. Iferak lies in the northern district of 
the Shera Mountains, and is built on the top of a steep 
hill, which is suiTOunded by a deep and narrow valley. 
It is inhabited by 400 Mussulman and 150 Christian 
families. Whilst Syria was subject to Mehemet Ali, Szalt 
and Kerak were subjected to a strict obedience to govern- 
ment by Ibrahim, but under the Tui*ks the chiefs of 
Kerak are nearly independent. The population send 
sheep, goats, mules, hides, wool, and madder to Jerusa- 
lem ; and provisions to the Hadji road, which is about 15 
miles to the east of the town. Tafijle is in the centre of 
the Shera Mountains, on the declivity of a hill, in a 
country aboimding in springs and rivulets, and full of 
plantations of fruit-trees. Figs, wool, butter, and hides 
are sent to Gaza. The town contains about 600 houses, 
but suffers much from the exact ions of the Howeitat Be- 
duins, the authority of the Turkish government being 
very small. The town of Mami stands on two small hills 
on the desert table-land which is east of the motintains of 
Shera. It consists of about 100 houses on both sides of 
the Hadji route, which divides the town. There are 
several springs, by means of which the extensive planta- 
tions of Sgs, pomegranates, apricots, peaches, and plums 
are watered. The town owes its existence to the Hadji- 
road, and derives considerable profit from the pilgrims by 
selling them provisions brought from other parts, espe- 
cially from Khalil and Gaza. West of Maan are the ruins 
of Petba, and a little farther west, Mount Hor, now called 
J ebel-N eby-Hanim. 
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i:n"du'stries akd com;m:erce of syeia. 

Syria is the most manufacturing countiy in Western 
Asia, Tiie most manufacturing town is Damascus, 
famous for its silk stuffs, especially satin and silk 
damasks and brocades, cottons, linen, and leather. 
Tiie manufacture of saddles, and horse- and camel-trap- 
pings, is also important. Other products of Damascene 
industry are — ^jewellery, works in gold, silver, copper, and 
iron ; sword-blades, tobacco, soap, and articles in ivory and 
precious wmods ; perfumes, balms, aromatic oil, sweet- 
scenting essences, cozifectionery, pastry, &o. The manu- 
factures of Aleppo are small compared with those of 
Damascus and mostly limited to cotton and silk stuffs, 
and gold and silver lace. It must also be observed 
that some branches of manufacturing industry are earned 
on in all the towns, and even in some villages, such as 
cotton-stuffs for gowns and shirts, the dyeing of cotton, 
mostly blue and red, tanning leather, and making soap. 
Such places however supply only the neighbourhood and 
the Beduins who resort to them for such articles, and they 
rarely if ever 'work for a distant market. 

The imports consist of rice, hardware, some French 
tissues, indigo, cochineal, and coffee. Very little sugar 
is imported : the debs, an extract from grapes, being 
used as a substitute ; and this article is manufactured in 
Syria to a great extent. The most important article of 
export to Europe is silk Other less impertaht artklet 
are galls, olive-oil, sponges, fruits, and tobacco. The 
fruits, which are principiily exported, are dates, misins, 
figs, and pistachio-nuts. Madcler is also exported to a 
moderate extent. There is some coasting tmde between 
Syria and Egypt, Cyprus, and the south coast of Asia 
]\'Iinor. Egypt receives chiefiy live stock and tobacco, for 
which it pays with rice. 

The commerce between Sy^ and the countries to the 
east and north of it is very extensive. At ail seasons of 
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the year numerous caravans are on the road going or re- 
tui'ning from these parts. This commerce is concentrated 
in Aleppo. Manufactured goods go from Damascus to 
Aleppo, whence they are carried to Anatolia and Oonstan- 
tinople, and to Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra. Two well- 
frequented routes lead from Aleppo to Constantinople 
through Anatolia. The most western leads from Aleppo 
westward to Antioch, and thence through the Bailan Pass 
to Scanderoon, whence it runs along the shores of the Bay 
of Scanderoon to Adana and Konieh in Asia Minor. The 
eastern commercial route runs due north from Aleppo, 
and traverses the chain of the Alma Dagh between Aintab 
and El-Bostan, where it proceeds to Kaisariyeh. Two 
routes lead from Aleppo to Persia, which divide at Orfa 
in Mesopotamia. From Aleppo the road runs north-east 
to Bir, where the Euphrates is crossed, and from which 
place to Orfa it continues eastward. The northern road 
leads from Orfa to Diarbekr, where it passes the Tigris, 
and thence goes over a very mountainous district to Bed- 
lis and Van, and from Van it continues to Tabriz. The 
southern road on leaving Orfa passes through Mardin, 
Nisibin, and Mosul, where it crosses the Tigris, and whence 
it continues through Kirkuk, Kirmanshab,and Hamadan to 
Teheran. This road is also sometimes used by the Baghdad 
caravans as far as Mosul. But the most frequented cara- 
van route between Aleppo and Baghdad runs from Aleppo 
in a south-eastern direction through the northern part of 
the Syrian desert, which it enters after leaving the lake of 
El-Sabkh. It reaches the Euphrates at Annah, and runs 
along the river to Hit, where it crosses the stream, and 
then goes due east to Baghdad, or continues south-east 
by Hilla to Basi’a. It may be unnecessary to state that, 
though these routes are sometimes called roads, it must 
be understood that there are no roads in the Eui'opean 
sense in the Turkish empire. 

A line of telegraph has been completed by which Syria 
has been placed in communication with Constantinople 
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and Cairo.^ It passes bj Latakia, Tripoli, Beirut, Saida, 
St. Jeatx d’Acre, Jaffa, and Gaza, and lias brancli lines to 
Damascus, Nablous, and Jerusalem ; and others from 
Damascus to Beit-ed-Dm, in the Kerawan, and to Aleppo 
by Homs, were opened in 1867. In 1866 a railway was 
commenced to unite Aleppo with Suadeiah, a port with 
a good anchorage near the mouth of the Azy. 

Education, as might be supposed, is not very much 
extended in Syria, The variety of religious sects has, 
however, given an impulse, but the schools are all on what 
is styled in England the denominational nydem^ Thus 
the Maronites have five superior schools in the Lebanon, 
and the Armenian Catholics, the Greek Catholics, and 
the Mohammedans, have one each in different places, 
where students are instructed gratuitously in Arabic 
literature, French, Italian, Latin, logic, moral philosophy, 
and theology. The students are usually youths design^ 
for the priesthood. There are other schools and semina- 
ries under the guidance of Jesuits and Lazarists from 
Erance; and one was founded in 1867 for girls under 
the superintendence of the Sisters of St Joseph ; another 
for hoys has been established at Abey by English Pro- 
testants. Schools for teaching reading and writing ate 
found in most large villages, but it is stated that the 
poverty of the parents compels them to withdraw the 
children before they can make much progress, in order to 
avail themselves of their labour. The ]>ruses alone had 
no educational establishment until Daoud founded and 
endowed one at Abey. 
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Abcllioxats lake and tavrn, 42^ 46 

Acra^ iiount, 2 IS 

Agri-Dugli, or Mount Ararat, 164 

Agliri-iiol lake, lOE 

Ai neb, river^ 42 

Aintabj town, 204 

Ak river, ancient Oestrus, 36, 42, 

Ak-G-o!, lake in Anatolia, 29 

Akabab, Gulf of, 177 

Akka, or St. Jean-d'Acre, 1S7, 209 

Akkerkiif (Mound of Nimrod), 127 

Ala-Dagli, or Ala-Tag, 97, 101, 138 

Aleppo, or Haleb, 205, 215 

Alma-Bagb, ancient Amanus, 201 

Amadivab, 145, 152 

Anatolia, 16 to 50 

Angora, Enguri, Ancyra^ 57 

Antakia, town, 200, 215 

Antilibanus, 19G 

Anti-Taurus, 25 

Aram, or K'abaraim, now Syria, 156 

Ararat, Mount, 70 

Araxes river, 71 

Arghana, town, 82; mines, 89 

Armenia, 59 

Armenian era, 169 

Armenians, the, 108 — 110 

Axmis, a Kurd settlement, 100 

Ascania lake^ 42, 47 

Asia Minor, historical sketch of, I 

Assyria, 113 

Azy, or Oxontes, 195, 199, 201, 203 
Baaubbo, 177, 195 
Babylonia, plain of, 157, 1@9 
Baffo, or New Paphos, in Cyprus, 9 
Baghdad city, 123—133 
iiaghdad, jxashalie, 113 
Bakir river, ancient Caicus, 42 
Batran, ancient Bostrys, 213 
Batttin, bay ofj 65 


Bayazid, 100, 105 
Bei-Shehr, fresh water lake, 29 
Belka, ancient Bashan, 189 
Berdizawi river, Lesser 145 
Beyrut, or Beirut, 194, 210, 227 
Bin-GoLDagh mountains, 70, 74 , 
Bin-G61-Su river, 71, 73, 108 
Bitlia river, or Eastern Tigris, 93, 94 
Bitlis, town, 78 
Bohhaire, lake of, 177 
Brusa, or Broussaj town, 53 
Buhtan river, ancient Kentriies, 92 
ISuldui *2 lake, ancient Ascaaia, 47 
Casals, ancient, 117, 122, 166, 174 
(Jarmel, Mount, 184, 187 
Catai-ack of the Tigris, 157 
Chaldiea, plain of, 116 
Changeri, Armenian monastery, 85 
Chardak lake, ancient Anaua, 47 
Oharrss, or Harsn, 162 
Chati riv^, ancient Fartheaiu®, 44 
Chavan Ko, rock-#<alt mines, 34 
Chinar river, ancient Mawyaa, 41 
Choruk river, ancient I^caa, 81, 41 
Chorak, ancient Akampsi®, 66 
Church of the Holy Sep«l<4re, 221 
Ciroesium, ox CarcheiBiA, 168 
Cngamas HveTi 41 
Owaders in Asia M&ff , 4 
Cefce^phon, 140 
Cyprus, Island 
Bakaojus, city, 225 
Bamascaa, m Sham, Aytt of, 21 S 
Bond Sea, 1T8» 179 
Bemir xiv er* aneieoi Hyllus, 42 \ ' 

Desert of 182 ' 

l^ert of Syria and 1^, ' ' ’ ' 
Deven Boyisi, or Caisel’s Neck hais, 
|6 ', 5 -.', ' ‘ 
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Diarbekpj 158, 160 
Binair, ancient Apamea Cibotus, 40 
Biwaniyeii, town, 170, 175 
Biyalab river, 119, 146, 152, 173 
Bizful river, ancient Koprates, 121 
Bolomon river, ancient Calbis, 40 
Budon river, ancient Cataractes, 89 
Bujik mountains, in Armenia, 70, 74 
Bbn’ Omer, plain of, Esclraelon, 185 
Ech-Miadjin, near Erivan, 106 ' 

Eclien river, ancient Xanthus, 40 
Edrenos river, ancient Bliyndaens, 42 
Egerdir, fresh -Trater lake, 29, 202 
Erzingan, town, and plain, 79 
Erz-llum, 70—73 

Euphrates, 114, 119, 149, 158, 172 
Euphrates, from theSaklawiyeh Canal 
to the Persian G-nlf, 14S 
Euphrates and Tigris, 138 
Euxine Mountain range, 30 
El-Ghab vallev, 201 
El-G-horval%, 178, 180 
EI-Miln salt-lake, 117 
El-Myma, or Ei-Minyeh, 214 
El-Sabkh, salt-lake, 204 
El-TJmk, ancient Antiochia, 202 
Emir-Bagh, 37 
Ephraim, Mountains of, 183 
Erbil, or Arbil, town, 123, 134 
Famaoosta, town in Cyprus, 8 
Filiyas river, ancient BiJlaJus, 44 

GrALiiiEB, 186 

G-aza, 184 

Gennesareth, Lake of, or Bahr Taba- 
rieh, 178, 181 

Gethsemane, Garden of, 220 
Ghonen river, ancient ^sepus, 42 
Gok river, ancient Galycadnus, 39 
Gok river, ancient Amnias, 45 
Gok-Bagh (Bithynian Olympus), 32 
Gygean lake, 42 

Haleb-Bagh, or Mount Brian, 96 
Haroun-al-Easchid in Asia Minor, 3 
Hawiza, in Khuzistan, 120* 148 
Hems, ancient Emesa, town, 224 
Hillah, 148, 174 


Hinnom, Valley of, 219 
Hit, or Is, 143, 168 
Hoiran, fresh- water lake, 29 
Hor, Mount, 229 
Iba^ Mount, 37 
Irak Arahi, 113 
Ishahi canal, 174 
Iskenderun, or Scanderoon, 217 
i Islands of the Euphrates, 149 
! Ismaniies in Syria, 209 
i Iznik, ancient Lacus Ascania, 42, 47 
! Iz-Qglu pass, ancient Elegia, 141 
Jakhjakhah (Mygdonius), 90, 115 
Jebail, or Jubeil, ancient By bins, 213 
Jebal mountains, 188 
Jebel Akrab, ancient Mons Cassius, 
200 

Jebel Arbel mountains, 177 

Jebel-es-Sheik, 196 

Jebel Jelaad, or Gilead, 190 

Jebel Haouran, 192 

Jebel Jiidi, mountain, 90 

Jebel Makhiil hills, 116, 164, 166 

Jebel Mardin hills, 90, 92 

Jebel Musa (Mens Pierius), 200 

Jebel Osha (tomb of Hosea), 190 

Jebel Bafed, 197 

Jebel Shogber, 202 

Jebel Tor, Mount Tabor, 185 

Jebili, town and port, 214 

Jehoshaphat, Valley of, 219 

Jerusalem, 218-222 ; population, 222 

Jezirah-Ibn-Omar, town, 150, 163 

Jihun river, ancient Pyramus, 38 

Jordan river, 177 

J udsea, table-land of, 1 82 ; products, 
183 

JCalah-Sherkat, ruins of, 116 
Kaleh-Su river, 71, 139 
Kalesi-Su river, 107 
Kandush-Bagh, 86 
Kanobin, Maronite convent, 215 
Karajah-Bagh, 92 
Kara-Kiiisa, Armenian town, 106 
Kara-Su, or Western Euphrates, 41, 
70, 73, 78, 79, 138, 139, 140 
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Karkeseea, ancient Carchemish, 115 
Karnn, ancient Eulasus, 114, 120 
Kasaliels, Aj-ab tribe, 170 
Keban-Maden town and mines, 81 
Kebritiyab mountains, 116 
Kedron, brook, 220 
Kerek mountains, 188 
Kerim is river, 35 
Kerkbab river, Choaspes, 120, 148 
Kerkuk, 123, 133 
Kesbisli-Dagli, 32, 36 
Kestan-Dagb (ancient Messogis), 37 
Khabur river, 115 
Kharput, plain of, 81 
Kharzan Mountains, 86 
Kbatuniyab Lake, 116 
Khuzistan, 113, 123, 135 
Kizil, ancient Halys, 33, 44 
Kizila-Musa-Lugb (Tmolus), 37 
Kodus, river, ancient Hermus, 41 
Kojab river, ancient Qranicus, 42 
Kolb-Su river, 86 

Kopri river, ancient Eiirymedon, 39 
Koseb-Dagb, 33, 105, 107 
Kowaik, or river of Aleppo, 204 
Kurdistan, 96 

Kurds, in Armenia, 110, 112, 123 
Kuraa town, 114 
Kutabiyeb, table-land, 36 
Larnaka, or Larkika, 9 , 

Latakia, port of Aleppo, 200, 217 
Latakieb, ancient Lacniicea, 214 
Lazistan Mountains, 31, 65 
Lefkosia, or Kikosia, 8 
Libanus, Mount, or Jebel Libaaan, 
193 

Limasol, or Limiaso, in Cyprus, 9 
Litany river, ancient Leontes, 195 
Lusignan dynasty, in Cyprus, 14 
Lydian Kings, monuments of, 43 
Mahmumybh, Casm, 95 
Maniyas lake, ancient MelitopoHtis, 
4*2, 46 

Mardin town, 90 

Masius, Mount, 90 

Meinet Lerdia, town and 1iarboiir,213 


Mendereb, ancient Scamander, 42 
Mendereb river, or Mmander, 40 
Mendereb, Little, river, ancient 
Cayster, 41 

Merom, Lake, Babr-el-Huleb, ancient 
Semecbonitis, 177 
Mesopotamia, 116, 156, 161-167 
Messarea plain, in Cyprus, 7 
Modjeb river, 188 
Mohammed, Mounds of, 148 
Mobammerah, trading town, 114 
Mokbamour, great mound of, 135 
Montebk Arabs, 171 
Morad-I)agb, 36 
Moriah, Mount, 208 
Mudanieh or Cios, Culf of, 42 
Murad river, 70, 73, 74, 104, 1 38 
Mush town, 76 ; plain, 75 — 78 
Nabious, or Neapoiis, 222 
Nabr*el-Mekana, ancient Kisbon, 186 
Nazara, or Nazareth, 185, 186, 212 
' Nicsea, ruins of ancient, 48 
Nikosia, capital of Cyprus, 8 
Nilufer river, or Lufer, 42 
NimrcKi, Mound of, at Ikglidad, 127 
Nimrad-Tag, 138 
Nisibin, ancient Nisibis, 162 
OmvES, Mount of, 220 
Olympus, Mount, in Cyprus, 6 
Olympus, Mount, of Brusa, 38 
Omar, Mosi«|ue of, JertwJemi 231 
f FAm^ms river, 43 
Pain town, 83 ^ 

PapiioB, New, or Btffo, ^ im p 
Fedimm river, in 7 

Fergamns, kingdom of, 3 
Persia and Asiaric fuxkey, bomidarf 
line, 97 

Pemans in Asia Minor, 1, & 

Petra, ruins of, 229' 

Petnea, table land, 18S ■ ' 

Pontes^ kingdom of, 2 , ■ . ' 

Pursek river, ancient 'IS 

Rakkah, town,, Ml v ; ■ • - 

Eamleb, or Kaa*, fWft 11^ 

E^w-ebAbW, X$7 
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Bed Sea, 177 

Pdcha, ancient Jericlio, 181 
Bichard of England, in Cyprus, 14 
Bomans in Asia Minor, 2 
Bowandiz, town, 145, 152 ; peak, 150 
Bnad, ancient Arad us or Arpud, 215 
Bum, or Boom, 16 
Sabakhah salt lake, 117 
Sahiun mines, 35 
Sajur river, 143, 204 
Sakariyeb, ancient Sangarius, 32, 43 
Saklawiyeh canal, 114, 147 
Salines, port of Larnaka in Cyprus, 9 
Santa-Groce mountains, in Cyprus, 6 
Sapan-Dagh, 101, 103, 138 
Sar-al-Bag-Daglj, 95 
Sardis, capital of Lydia, 1 
Sanim-Su river, 87 
Scala, or Marina, of Latukiek, 
214 

Scala Nuova, Gulf of, 41 
tScanderoon, 201, 215 
Sevan lak^ 108 
Shat-el-kai river, 147 
Sbatt-el-Arab river, 114, 120, 148 
Shatt-el-Hie canal, 114, 122, 171 
Sherivan-Su, 138 
Sheryan-Bagh, 105, 107 
Shnshan, city, ruins of, 120 
Sichem, or Fkkeciiem, 223 
Sihiin river, ancient Sams, 39 
Silk collected in Lower Libanus, 194 
Silun, Shiloh, or Hebron, 223 
Sinjar hills, 91, 164, 165 ; plains, 91 
Sin jar river, or Huali, 91 
Sion, Mount, 218 
Sivas, or Si was, 18, 58 
Smyrna, town and port, 55 
Soghla, ancient Trogilis, 29 
Stavro-Tuno mountains, in Cyprus, 6 
Suez, Gulf of, 177 
Suk-«l'Sheynkh, 175 , 

Sulemaniyah, 123, 123, 134 
Sumeisat, ancient Samosata, 142 
Sur, or Tyras, 195 
Snau^erli nver, ancient Macestus, 42 


: Sweidiyah, or Suedeiah, harbour, 215 
Syria, or Beled-es-Sham, 176 
Szafed, or Safed, 212 
Tabaiheh, or Tiberias, 212 
Tadmor, 197 
Tamerlane at Angora,, 4 
Tarablons, ancient Tripolis, 194, 212 
Tartus, ancient Antaradiis, 214 
Taurus, Mount, 19 
Tekrit, birth-place of Saladin, 118, 
166 

Templars in Cyprus, 14 
Tersus river, ancient Cydnus, 39 
Thermeh, ancient Thermodon, 46 
Tigris river, or Hiddekel, 89 
Tireboli river, ancient Tripolis, 46 
Togarmah, or Armenia, 60 
Tokat river, ancient Lyons, 45 
Toiirak'Kaleh, towm, i06 
Trebizond, ancient Trapezus, 62 
Turks in Asia Minor, 4, 5 
Turks in Cyprus, 14 
Tnz, salt lake in Anatolia, 2 8 
Tnzla river, ancient Satnioeis, 42 
Tuzlah, rock-salt deposits, 74 
HoH-XiLrsA Monastery, 106 
Ur of the Chaldees, lid 
UrMh, or Orfa, ancient Edessa, 162 
Van, City, 98 
Van, lake, or Wan, 98 
Venetians in CyjmivS, 14 
Volcanic agency in Armenia, 108 
Waby-el-Akabaii, 178 
Xenophon and the 10,000 Greeks, 2 
Yeshil river, ancient Iris, 33, 45 
Yezidis, 165 
' Yusuf, canal of, 170 
Zab Ala, 96, 119, 145, 152, 173 
ZabAsfal, 119, 146, 152, 173 
Eehefo, or Bnhal), river, 2u4 
Jlenghi river, 108 
Kerini, or Ghimeh, in Cyprus, 9 
Zerka river, ancient JabLok, 191 
Zobeide, wife of Haronn-al-llaschid, 
her tomb at Baghdad, 127 
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'‘A LIBRARY IN fTSEL F/ 

Tl/Ji ENGLISH CYCLOP JKDT A IS AT ONCE Tm LARGEST, 
BEST, MOST COMPLETE, AUD CffSAPMST IVOMtC ' 

OF TffE jCIND TAT THE ENCUSB LANGlfA€tE. 


A O the mine of the work implies, The English CycXO- 
O TMntA is the i^rodaction of Eaglbh writers for English 
people. In its coitstnictkm the nnwii^* economy of 
largely interpolating traiiskte<3 articles from foreign Cyclop^ks' 
has had no place j nor has any portion of its space been wasted by 
the intrusion of diffuse and unnecessary scientific treatises or ethical 
discourses, each of which Is alien to the purposes of an English 
Cyclopaedia, The aim of its Editors has been to make ttie work 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 
worthy to be esteemed as an indispensable library Compaaioa 
well as a valuable work of reference to every one engaged in the 
Political, Professional, and also in the Commercial world. To the 
essential requisites of a Cyclopaedia, which are comprehensivenes.'.- 
of treatment ; fulness and originali^ of informatloil L cleawas of' 
arrangement and accuracy, — it may well adi«fti» ciafm, »d 
recommend itself alike to the Philosopher and the Student, the 
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possesses the gref^st^Iss of lea f°^. 

of Fiftem Thousand Quarto pages^^' with ' consists 

Engravings ; has a complete aLs’ of M ^^‘>«sand Wood 

Thousand separate articL and snoo' 1 contains Sixty 

pUM Me„to „d N:Sr Thna?,”-, ;■'■"■'”<= »<■«- 

pthered from a comparative analysis of the 

letters contained in each of the ‘"P" 


the ENGLISH CYCLOP£DIA 
Encyclopffidia Britannica . . . 
Appleton's Cyclopaedia (U.S.). 
Chambers' Encyclopaedia • • • . . 


140 MILLIONS. 
118 Millions, 

65 Millions. 

54 Millions, 



them respective subjects. These are o c ^formation upo; 

mation, embodying the eTOeriel^ °"ginal in their for 

ting results of the matured sl„X of'ure““‘^“'’^ discrimina 
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one view, all the information upon each subject and branch of 
knowledge ; and so sparing the reader the bewilderment arising 
from the necessity of having to turn from one volume to another 
in search of the particular thing required. Accuracy of detailed 
description being a primary requisite in any Cyclopjedia^ has 
been attained in The English Cyclopedia by the employment 
of contributors possessed of special knowledge. 


(Bnglwf) is ttfe most romplcte. 


Giving to each subject the widest scope, and wherever requisite, 
entering into minute detail, the work embraces the entire domains 
of Science, History, and Art, and every portion is so fully, treated 
as to provide all the points of inibrmation which an educated man 
desires to have brought before him, or to be conversant with. In 
addition to the more complete treatment of general scientific and 
historical matters which the greater extent of the work permits of. 
The. English Cyclopedia is unusually full m Bkfgmphiad in- 
formation— presenting a larger cQilection of Memoirs than can be 
found even in the largest Biographical dictionary. The glaring 
deficiencies of an Encyclopedia aiming at a merely popular*^ 
use a^e noi ^experienced in The English Ct^LOPEDlA, gives 
exhaustiveness ' of detail instead of superficial sketchiness^ft Wider 
and fuller treatm^ of ail Scientific subjects — more comprehen- 
sive views of history and its teachings— a higher appreciation of 
educational requirements, and an enlarged conception of the 
variety of miscellaneous topics whieh a work , 

reference ought to contain. 




Nowhere within the range of English Eitemture has any wwk M 
the kind ever been produced containing so large a quantity of 
original infomaation contributed by comfwtenl writers, and ofered 
at comparatively so small a price. In its mechanical con.<trucifcn 
due care has been taken to secure material such 
may worthily occupy its place on the shelves of the best. Khrar;<ei* 
.'With'ils Ttmlm large and handsome volume,, ,fe 
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liotisand pages, containing One Hundred and Forty Millions of 
^pe-letters ; illustrated ^'dh. Seven Thousand Wood Engravings, 
iving information upon Sixty Thousand snhjQcis ; and possessing 

complete Atlas of Forty-four Coloured Maps, the English 
Iyclop^dia may fairly claim to be by far the cheapest work of its 
ind ever produced, 

r^e (©ngltsf) a complete atlas. 

Maps of considerable value illustrating the Geographical infor- 
lation, form an additional volume, and constitute a Complete 
i-TLAS of forty four Coloured MAPSj sufficiently large to enable 
le possessors of this Cyclopsedia to dispense with any other, 
'he possession of this Atlas distinguishes the present work from 
ll other Cyclopsedias in which maps are given simply as pictorial 
tnbellishments, being on too small a scale, and too minutely 
rinted, to be of any value. For clearness of Engraving and 
ilness of information they will compare with any existing Atlas ; 
'hilst their handy and separate form renders them conveniently 
litable to serve all the purposes of A LIBRARY ATLAS of 
LEFERENCE,— yet free from the objection of bulky unmanage- 
hleness to which ordinary Atlases are subject. The additional 
aiue and greater completeness thus given to the work entitle the 
ublishers to claim for the English Cyclop.^dia the attributes 
f‘‘A Perfect Library in Itself.” 


Stglcs of ISmlitttg antj ^cicc— 

IN TWELVE HANDSOME QUARTO VOLUMES. 

£ s. 

n. extra cloth, Strong and elegant , . price lo lo o 

, excellent half-morocco (Persian) . . „ 12 12 o 

, the best half-Russia, for the library . „ 13 13 o 

RAI^iTETItYy AGNEW, & CO,. STREET. E.f!. 



Bradbury, Agnew, &" Co.’s Publications. 

The Best Present in the World— the Bihle, 
HANDY-VOLUME EDITION 

OF THE 


AKD 


Intbodix- 


Ihe 1! 
Gruinea and a Hal; 
BditiooL 


TIOXS, 


In Eleven Elegant Volumes. 

In Extra Cloth, limp., red edges., in a ease., price One Guinea, 

In French Morocco, limp, gilt edges^ in. a tmte/ul leather case, jmce 
One Guinea and a Half. 

In Persian Morocco, limp, epU edges, in an elegant case, price Two 
Guineas and a Half. 

In Smooth Calf, limp, red edges, in an elegant case, price Three 
Guineas and a Half. 

In Turkey Morocco os Calf, Circuit Edges, highly Jinuked, 
limp, gilt edges, {circuit), and toekd sides, in an nniform case, 
price Four Guineas. 

The Bible, which is esteemed beyond ail other books as a daily 
companion, has not hitherto been provided in any other than a rigid 
form of pi'oduction — in one volume, occasionally in two. A heavy 
and bulky book to secure a legible type, or a type painfully small to 
secure a volume of convenient size, were, until now, the only alter- 
natives for Bible readers — either way making its perusal or study a 
work of labour and fatigue. In the Handy-Volume Edition 
legibility and portability are both attained. A print so clear as to 
be easily read in a fading light, and a volume so small that its 
weight cannot be felt by the weakest invalid, are attractions which 
it is believed will be valued by all who love and reverence the Holy 
Scriptures. No book could be more appreciated than this handsome 
set of little volumes in their appropriate case. 


Bradbury^ Agnew^ &r CoJs Publications, 



The last of all the Bards was he 
Who sung of Border Chivalry.** 


tr aaaalter Stott’S 


POETICAL WORKS 


HANDY-VOLUME EDITION 


WITH 

'ITLES AND 

Frontis- 


AN'D 

Sixteen 
Illustra- 
tions DRAWN 
BY PeRCIVAL 

Skelton, 


SIGNED BY 

John 

jEIGHTON, 

F.S.A 


7 vols. 32mo, cloth, gilt edges, in a case 
„ „ elegant French morocco ,, 

„ ,, vellum and gold ,, 

,, ,, best morocco or calf ,, 


The type is as large as in the octavo edition. 


ADBURY, AGNEW, & CO., 8, g* & lo, BOUVERIE STREET, E.O 
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Smallest, most finisliea, and most readable Edition of the 
Waverley Novels., 


The Handy -Volume 
“Waverley.” 


25 ELEGANT LITTLE VOLUMES IN A CASE, 

EACH CONTAINING A COMPLETE NO FEE 

Everyone shodd see tHs HANDV-VotUME Edition of tiie Wavsrlev Novels* 
and note how different it is from aU the others which have been issued hitherto. 
I. he volumes are only half the siae of the smallest of previous editions, teing: no 
larger than those of the Handy-Voluke SnAiCSPEAKE, and they are so light 
that two or three of them can at the same time be easily carried about in tfea 
pocket.' 

Although the volumes are so small, their smallness has not been attained at the 
sacrifice of their legibility. The type is a new type, giving a sharp, clear, and 
distinct impression, and in size it closely resembles that used in the Handy- 
Volume Shakspeare. The paper is of a special manufacture, pure in colour, 
and very fine in texture, being nearly opaque, and possessing a highly bumishea 
surface. ■ • 

No bookcase will be too small to hold the set of 35 little volames, whilst their 
lightness, handiness, and elegance, will make them an aitmcuve addition to the 
reading tables of any and every household. 

LIBRARY TABLE EOmON. 


CASE WHEN ©HOT. 


CASE WHEN OPEN. 

The case when dosed measureS'ODtly g>m*kk widths sb in. « aal 5 k. Iti 


BINDINGS AND PRICES. 

In Enamelled Binding, with pictoriai Case, price sts. 6 A . ; G.'seen 
coloured edges, in elegant CaM, p-k* 45^^* 5 Fes«ch Mo:pacc% #1 
highly finished, in similar Case, price 73s. td. 


BRADBUKY, AONEW, Sc CO., 8, p, & m StEEEt, 



Bradbury, Agnew, & Co!s Publications. 


NotMng could be prettier tlian tMs diamond edition. 


“ The paper is toned, the type .is exquisitely beautiful, the text is Shakspeare, 
‘jfur et simple.'' It is, besides all these, a very marvel of cheapness, as the 
result of a happy thought most charmingly realised.” 


The Handy - Volume 
Shakspeare. 


In Bindings suitable for Presents. 

Bound in Orken Cloth, Umpy red edges^ in a neat cloth case, price One 
Guinea, 

In Crimson French Morocco, gilt edges, in an elegant leather case, price 
One Guinea and a Half. 

Itf THE BEST German Morocco, gilt edges, in an elegant case (New 

■ TwD-Giriaeasandaliai].'" - '■ 

D Gold, giU edges, ^h hesi maracoo case, price Two 

*' ' OAK CASE, 

. -HI!.* 

USl -LIBR/U^Y es, in rase to match, with 





Jcjluison, Cal. 

Lumsilon, 3f.-Gml. C.B., c.s.i 
Moore, Lt.-Col. 

Murraj, Lt.-Ool, 

Roberts, 3I.-Gcnl. C.B., v.c.. 
Eoboi'tson, Capt. 

'■'I 

Tlyjmpson, 31a jor 

#. Li u<mA£ 

. . . 




